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A GROUP OF 
WASHINGTON MUSICIANS 


oO 
(1) HELEN DONOHUE DE YO. 
(2) GURLE LUISE COREY, 
(3) SUZANNE OLDBERG. 
(4) ELIZABETH REESIDE. 
(5) FRANCESKA KASPAR 
LAWSON. 

(6) OTTO TORNEY SIMON. 
(7) FRANK NORRIS JONES. 
(8) MARY GALE DAVIS. 
(9) GEORGIA E. MILLER. 
(10) ADRIENNE KIRKMAN 
WENTZ. 

(11) ETHEL HOLTZCLAW 
GAWLER. 


oo 

Some of These Musicians Are 
Known Throughout the Music 
World, as Their Artistic Ac- 
tivities are Not Confined to 
the National Capital 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Ch nd & 1 } ns Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Car H New Y 


HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 


MEZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
W sth S Tel. 4934 Columbus. 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy ses in Public and Private School 
Music Spe coaching for church trials. 
New \ Se 1,.1202 Carnegie Aall 
Address R Ivn S 2 Lefferts Place 


JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
LORATURA SOPRANO 
t Musicales Five Languages 
Also VOCAL TEACHER 
604 W 3 St New York | 


PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall 
New York 





H. RA ‘WL INS BAKER, 
[ANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Stud 622 Aeolian Hall 
Tel. 8206 Bryant 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN. 
BARITONE 
Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail ess: Fifth Ave New Rochelle. NY 





Mrs, I S Miss Susan S 
P > I 
Br BOT ¢ 
trol, I all 
PI VOCAL STUD 

4 r 7 ot., N gon Fel. 1977 M: ad. Sa. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Aall. 


Tel. 1350 Columbus. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
106 W th St Phone, 3552 River 
Exclusive m'g't of Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Head Musical Department, 
Hunter College, New York. 
69th St. and Park Ave. .- - - Tel. 2443 Plaza 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
ction, Leschetizky Method. 
St Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 





ast W. 








ELEANOR PATTERSON, 


AMERICAN CONTRALTO. 





Tel. 880 Morningside. sto W. tagth St. 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
M Anna E. Zrecrer, Director. 

Met House Bldg., 1425 B'’way, New York. 


1274 Bryant. 





Mr. anp Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 
_MEHAN, 


79 Carnegie Hall. 
Telephone, Columbus 5946 








“A SPEKE-SEFLEY, 
TEACHER O SINGING 
Re 54 Bat gate Ave. | ne 967 Tremont 


MUSICAL AND! 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
New York. 


Phone, 7498 Bryant. 
| 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
49 West 8sth St., New York. 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
Organist-Director Central Pres, Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Besa gy Australia, Hawaii, Canada. 
41s W. s7th St, N. Y. Tel. 3037 Col. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus 





LENOX ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
H. H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught: 
Terms very reasonable, Free Scholarships. 
172 E. 117th St., Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 








BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
| Vocal Studio: rg0 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 


| HEINRICH MEYN, 
| 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
254 W. 104th St. New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO, TEACHER) OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
*Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





TAMES P. DUNN, 

Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone 782-R Bergen. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for 
professional and advanced singers, 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 
*Phone, 2193-) Morningside. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 

(Galin-Paris-Cheve Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Ly wage | Supervisors’ —- 
Tuesday and Friday Classe 64 E. 34th S 
Tel. 5469-J Bedford. 127 “Quincy aft Fade 








Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


, Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





| MR. PARSON: PRICE, 


VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING. 
Teacher of Julia Marlowe, Marie Cahill, Doris 
Keane, Frances Starr, E. H. Sothern, David Proc- 
tor, Charles Hopkins, etc. 2 West 2oth St. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


28 West 63d St., N. Y. ¢ Phone, 1434 Columbus. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 

President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d 





Piano Instruction Telephone 
Theory of Music 7280 Schuyler 
CARL HAHN, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 
Studio: 172 West 79th St. (The Avonel). 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the PE arn sage Courier”; Sec’y M ipt 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7zoth St., New York. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 


Pianist and authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method, has returned from Europe and will accept 
a limited number of pupils. a aR Studio: 
1125 Madison Ave., Cor. 84th St., New York. 
’Phone, 3788 Canon, 





WARD LEWIS, 

ACCOMPANIST—With Mr. David Bispham se« 
son 1914. With Riheldaffer-Gailey Co. touring West 
Summer 1914. 

547 Riverside Drive, New York. 

Phone, 3753 Morningside. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
22 East 33d St., New York City. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. Fritomann.) 
CONTRALTO. 


Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest nerfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Vaan Method. 21 East 75th St. 
*"Phone, 1302 Lenox. 





Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE, 
PIANISTE—ACCOMPANISTE. 
Instruction in Piano, Teaching. Accompanying. 
Coaching of Operatic Roles, Concert, Oratorio. 
Sight Singing and Reading Classes, Harmony. 
1013 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, Columbus 13s0. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viortnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of. pupils. 
Address: 25 wo 126th St., New York. 
ne, Harlem 3427. 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St,] 





Society; anist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. B., ifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, PrIano 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


Also limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 6oth St. *Phone, 6109 Plaza. 








BRUNO HUHN, 
231 West 96th St., New York. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons, 
Studio: 701 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: MISS L. CHEVALIER, 253 West 75th St., New York 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


237 West 109th S New York 
*Phone Riverside 5930 


Marion T. Marsh 


— Cone 
HA RP — Concert. Chareh, Instruction. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone, Prospect 7272 W. 








MARY S. WARFEL |: 


HARP—Solo and Ensemble 
CONCERT =: RECITAL = CHURCH 
Address: care of Musical Courier or 310 W. Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ALICE SHAW, Contralto 


* Oratorio—Concert—Reci 
. 2055 ae 7oth St., Cleve Ohio 


Phone: Doan 2275 J 
PIANIST 


(LEVY == 


CHICAGO 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF RAS 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Address, Myo of es awa Philharmonic 

















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL J22:>s;2,. 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


THADDEUS RICH 


Coneertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra} 


§ STRICKLAND 


430 West 118th Street, New York 
COMPOSER, « of f ite Lassie, — of You 








BUTLER 


PUPILS ia, 
612 Fine Arts Bullding. Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


PZZPz 








SEASON 1914-15 _  Mesen Str. 3, Dresden, Cermany 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue Pittsbargh 
DUNNING § Or Improvep Music 

Strupy ror Becinners. 


Send for information ‘and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
6th St., New York City. Western address: 
ortland, Ore. 


TIETJENS 


lt East 69th St., Telephone 8255 Plaza 


|’ BOWNE 


SOPRANO 

| CONCERT ORATORIO 

IN j;EUROPE 
Address: 

Care American Express Co., Naples, Italy 





OPERA 








JENNETTE LOUDON 


614 Fine Prt Batldtaa. Chi 
Home of the Beethoven 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - - - Chicago, II. 


ANNE 


STEVENSON 


Soprano «x Teacher 
(Belari Method) 


828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 




















& FINNEGAN == 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 








SOPRANO 
Cc rt and 0 rio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y- 





THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DESFL Piiis 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 


Address: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Oakiand 3240 
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s 
T 
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ARTHUR M. ent 


BARITONE 





kaninny Sleep Song Fine Arts Building Chicago 
Concert Organis 
Milired OTE Orensiet and Director Bric Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
CONTRALTO 412 Fifth Ave., ier York, 


CONCERTS, i et 


Mana 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 24th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Creeley 


w.0.FORSYTH 


Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
of Piano Playing 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM OR 
TEACHING 
Address : Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO: 267 VERNON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y- 
Phone 3642-J, Williamsburg 


TEDWARDS tite 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 

















MAXIMILIAN 


|PILZER 


tor West r1sth a 
New Yor Mornmeenen $832. 
New Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
New York. 
ack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


1425 Broadway, 
Western representative, 








POSNER::.. 


26 East 112th Street New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


sai WILLARD 


Fine Arts Building 


CRP RAmeE 








JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


. aaa a o oat e4 
= 
Sar" Kenwood & leone 4 — i. "Phone Phone. Hyde 3268 


HALLE SOPRANO 


904 Lakeview Bide = Bide. 
or University Seheo! of Music. Ann arbor, 


Bonei! M 


ye 


‘VALERI =: 
CHRISTINE LEVIN 


ISSUE 
CONTRALTO 
1024-25 Aeolian Hall New York City 


BURTON Tenor 


R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ili. 














ek delole 








Telephone: Prospect 7461 


Madame Rost- T. Foster 
Contraito Bass-Nobie 


Address, 703 Sete Place, 
Brooklyn, N. 
Concert 








Unique ‘Recitals Oratorio 


EUGENE GOWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address : 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, 








NEW YORK 





| Mie. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Chariotte 
M da, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 





BIRDICE BLYE ‘m= Pai 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
999 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 








VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
Crganist 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 














For ee 
Address - 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 





WALTER SPRY 


Pia ee 2 hysiemaaey 
Address Fine Arts Bidg. 





mer LiGaNsKY 


For 8 years leading vecal in- 
ij structor Stern Conservatory in 
} Berlin, Germany, and for the 
i past 3 years at the Institute of 
| Musical Art, New York City. 

Stadioi212,W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 





Baroness LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
662 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


MME. MARTA KRANICH 


OPERA = 
Address care 





SOPRANO 
CONCERT 4 ORATORIO 
Masical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccompanis: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. pone Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


oe DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St.,|N. Y. City 



































TENOR———COMPOSER 


“Two Roses” sa Love, but a D. 
“Sesmeer and a Day” “Muna aod Nes” 


Hallet Giiberte, Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. Tel. 8576 Bryant 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portiand, Maine 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS. Steinway Hall Bidg., thleage 


JOHN 
ADAM 


| Chicago Opera School 
Ae Fine Arts Bidg., Chiecage, Il). 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew’s Churth, New York 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St.. N.Y. Phone 6427 Bryan 


wassni ly, EP ss 
CONDUCTOR 


Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 Vest 90th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


REUBENH.DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 











Gompenee Pianist 
— and Recitals 
traction 
net rm Metropolitan 
Opera House Building 

































Mss. Laura E. Morrill 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tone Production Aeolian Hall 
Interpretation 33 West 42nd St., 


Repertoire New York City 





&§ WELLS 


TEN OR 


ane 





Management: Fester & David 
500 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 








Mme. Antoinette Szumowska 





EMINENT POLISH PIANIST 
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One of the three 
VER 2) rr Great Pianos of 
the World 


THE ae gel COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 














A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Mustcar 
CourIER. 











CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution -MUSIC— Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Bnvaptionsl advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














For catalogue and information 
ess Miss Bertua Baur, Directress. 





AMERICAN CON SERVATOR 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the foll might be tii 
Piar John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Theory vA Weblig, Acta ‘Ont Anderson. 
"All len Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Singing—Karletc = a. Ragna Linne, Ed- Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
ward Clarke, John T. Read. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


rgan—Wilhelm Middeischulte.. . 
vi in—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. Catalog mailed free. 


Kimball Hall, Wabash 
— —_ Jackson Blvd 

















The Bargain is Quality— 


(THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still being built by its original 
maker. : = 
@ Its continued use in euch ativalions as the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its satisiactory tone qualities 
and durability. a = t = eg 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: =: MAKERS 














BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 














FACTORY, se $2 HOLLAND, MICH. 
R S. Constantino 
S REUTER | tis te see 
L PIANIST ee a 
Ea qManagement: GERTRUDE O'HANLON | STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








WALTER 


:MIDDLETON EARNEST 


Metropolitan = Geek New York TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pittsburgh 


sanrie SCOTT | thnay GOBB = 


saath ~~ 162 St. G15 W, 162 NewYork 
Composer of Management May 
1312 Farmers’ Bank Wullieg Phe Pittsburgh, Pa. 


wee mice : Music 


tt 
U 
R 








“THE REVELATION,” Etc. 














BASSO 
FREDERIC FOSTER € DAVID, 50 x 


Telephone 2023 Bryant 


° BS] OR 'T H._ Soprano MOLLY BYERLY WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











oO Maragement: 
T Culbertson, Fine Arts Bldg.. Chicago 
I 


Western Representative: 
ry Eva Crowther, Great Falis, Montana 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | MARTHA S. STEELE csenzs. | 3 


Concert Recital Oratorio 
TEACHER OF SINGING Address: Wightman and Fair Oak Streets 
Musical Management ittsburgh, Pa, 








Walter Kirschbaum ALBERT ROSS 
nimmutit@2 umes | PARSONS 


Available for riper 1914-1915 PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall = New York City 


:y AB RR Contralto Contralto| SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 








Ave. "New York. 
SOPRANO 
E Oratorio - Concert - Recital and Opera Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch | 
Phone, Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago | punts Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 











ANNOLA FLORENCE WRIGHT chureh BENHAM — 


Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 
Teacher oft Singing—Recitals 


600 W. 139th St. Audubon 5393-J GEORGE D. HERWIG 


ENOR 
MINNIE M.- M CONNEI | 239 Fifth pr, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Voice Culture and Coach € (Limited number of pupils pet oo 











HERBERT MILLER tarten Baritme |} CONSTANCE PURDY 


CONTRALTO 
716 Fine Arts Building Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND 











400 Riverside Drive, New York Phone: 4043 Morningside 


DAN BEDDOE reer QUTVE KLINE 


Season 1914-1915 in America 
Address 414 West 12ist St.. New York. SOPRANO 
Managemen’ cal Bureau | ssagement: Wolfsobe Burcau. | Weet S4th St.. How York 

















McConnell Vocal Trio 


204 Cathedral Fashwen. (Ww. = St.) New York 
6439 


SUSANNAH MIACAULAY 
COMPOSER-~’CELLIST 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
1408 Woodhaven Ave., Woodhaven, L. I. 


STUDIO: 143 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Composer of “Allah is Great."’ “The Butterfly.” “Ave Marie” 


Malkin Musie School 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 

26 Mount Morris — West Exclusive C 
ew York City 

of va a ce rs. JOSEP MALKIN, 

Flor Volpe, “Dt tbinsky, asternack, Massel, 
Mme. Traut nand abe Cat alogue upon request. 











t Direction 
G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 




















WILLIAM J. FALK| Gants » CADMAN 


Assistant to Mz. Oscar Saznczr 
Y COMPOSER-PIANIST 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
In recitals of his and his 


'TRNKA Elsa Fischer 


CONCERT VIOLINIST String Quartet 


wailable for Concerts. 
108 W. 1110 St, N. Y. City. Phone Cathedral 8905 | Address, J.L: Hosen 1 West Sath St. New York 
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One of the most interest- 
ing events of the week was 
the lecture on the reform of 
the concert hall by Philipp 
Wolfrum, of Heidelberg. I 
recently had a few words 
to say about him and his 
work in connection with 
his sixtieth birthday. For 
decades the reform of the concert hall has been his hobby: 
and he has put his theories into practice in the Stadthalle 
of Heidelberg, which has been built in accordance with 
his ideas, with sunken orchestra, darkened auditorium, 
and various other innovations. 

Wolfrum always has maintained that there is too great 
a discrepancy between orchestral compositions and the 
place and manner in which they are represented to the 
public; and he holds that it is possible to create the acous- 
tic conditions which will enable the conductor to present 
the work in hand with much greater effectiveness than 
is the case under the normal con- 
ventional conditions. The foun- 
dation stone on which Wol- 
frum’s edifice is built is the 
sunken orchestra. This of itself 
is a novel idea for the concert 
hall, and Wolfrum would have 
it universally accepted. Whether 
a symphony would sound better 
with a sunken orchestra would 
depend largely on the general 
acoustic properties of the hall, I 
should think, but Wolfrum does 
not take this into account. 

For instance, we recently 
heard here for the first time the 
Berlin Royal Orchestra both on 
the stage and in the orchestral 
pit, in front of the stage, on the 
same evening, there being both 
a concert and an operatic per- 
formance of works by Richard 
Strauss. Here it was noticeable 
that the orchestra sounded much 
better in the sunkengit. On the 
stage there is produced a certain 
dead sound, and many of the 
finet effects were lost. But this 
depends on the acoustic proper- 
ties of the house in general. 

But Wolfrum not only would 
have the sunken orchestra, he 
would have it divided into partitions, so that the 
various groups of instruments would be thrown out into 
stronger relief. There is unquestionably much to be said 
in favor of this theory. Nevertheless Wolfrum has. met 
with much opposition on this particular point. He argues 
further that the various groups of instruments should be 
stationed in the sunken pit on indenendent platforms con- 
nected with machinery, by, means of which they can be 
instantly elevated to a greater or lesser degree, when it 
is necessary to emphasize certain parts of the score by 
bringing these instruments into stronger relief. 

Wolfrum further believes in the darkened auditorium 
and in eliminating the personality of the soloist from his 
performances, that is, that the soloist should be invisible 
while playing, just as the orchestra is invisible. I for one 
never would agree with Wolfrum on these two points, for 
I found in Heidelberg that the darkened auditorium, far 
from focusing the attention on the music alone, as Wol- 
frum claims it does, proved rather a hindrance to con- 
centrated listening. It made me feel positively drowsy, and 
numerous acquaintances of mine, who were present, had 
the same experience. As to the soloists, the. general public 
never would tolerate Wolfrum’s reforms in this respect, 
for it is the glamour of the personality of the great interna- 
tional soloist which, more than any other factor, draws out 
the large paying public to our symphony concerts. 


Upper row, left to right 


A Ricwarp Strauss WEEK. 


Richard Strauss’ popularity as a composer has suffered 
materially in Germany since the outbreak of hostilities. 
The general public in this country now.clamors for the 
classics, and we find the name of Strauss on the programs 


: Nikisch, D’Albert, Richard Strauss, Mahler. 
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BERLIN’S MUSIC LIFE 
ROLLS ON AS USUAL. 


Wolfrum Lectures on the Reform of the Concert Hall—The Richard Strauss Week at the 
Royal Opera—Hausegger Conducts Bruckner’s “Romantic” Symphony—Birthdays 


of Musicians—“Lohengrin” Newly Garbed. 


much more seldom than in times of peace. However, the 
attendance at the Strauss performances at the Royal Op- 
era has been normal, and at two of the four events we 
had the interesting experience of hearing under the com- 
poser’s direction both symphonic and operatic works on 
the same evening. While this is an unusual proceeding, it 
has a certain justification in the case of Strauss, because 
his music dramas really grew out of his symphonic poems, 
or rather, they were continuations of them with the vocal 
parts added. For Strauss, in the last analysis, always re- 
mains the symphonist. 





CARICATURING THE NOTABLES. 
Lower row, left to right: 
agner, Reger, Rodin, the sculptor. 


“Salome” was preceded by “Ein Heldenleben,” and 
“Elektra” by “Don Juan.” On these two occasions it was 
noticeable, as I mentioned above in my paragraph on Wol- 
frum and his reforms, that the playing of the Royal Or- 
chestra was much more effective in front of the stage than 
on the stage. The performances were excellent. A spe- 
cially gratifying success was scored by our compatrict. 
Florence Easton, of the Hamburg Opera, who, at Strauss’ 
request, sang the exacting part of Elektra, being most 
convincing, both vocally and histrionically. Salome was 
sung by Mrs. Mickley-Kemp, and the part of Herodias in 
“Salome” by Frieda Langendorf with good effect; this 
latter artist now is at the Dresden Royal Opera. The 
other roles were in the hands of members of the home 
staff, as Kratts, Somer, Bischof, Goetze, Hafgren and 
Hofmann. 


BLUETHNER OrRCHFSTRA UNDER HAUSEGGER. 


The program of the fourth symphony concert of the 
Bluethner Orchestra, under Sigmund von Hausegger, con- 
tained as the principal orchestral number Bruckner’s fourth 
symphony, known as the “Romantic,” which the conductor 
presented with loving care of detail, with great technical 
finish, and with beautiful dynamic effects. This, the most 
transparent of Bruckner’s symphonies,- reveals, as perhaps 
no other of his symphonies, the strong and the weak points 
of the composer’s mode of writing for orchestra. Opposed 
to unnecessary and unmeaning lengths and looseness of 
construction are beautiful ideas and expressions of a deep 
and romantic nature. 

The soloist of the concert was Frieda Quast-Hodapp, 








NO. 1822. 








who gave a magnificent per- 
formance of Beethoven’s C 
minor concerto. She is a 
pianist who deserves much 
greater international fame 
than has fallen to her lot, 
for she possesses many ad- 
mirable pianistic and artistic 
qualities. Her technical 
command of the piano is 
singularly complete, her passage work being noteworthy for 
clearness, flexibility and force. She produces a beautiful 
singing tone which is capable of all degrees of dynamic 
shadings. She possesses, moreover, a large fund of tem- 
perament. Her interpretations are always interesting, and 
she richly deserved the warm applause bestowed upon her. 


Littt LEHMANN AND WALTER KIRCHHOFF. 


Mme. Lehmann’s third Lieder recital consisted of songs 
by Strauss, Brahms and Hugo Wolf. At first she was not 
in the best of voice, but the slight indisposition soon wore 

off, and she delighted her audi- 
ence with magnificent rendi- 
tions, particularly of the Wolf 
Lieder. 

Walter Kirchhoff, in response 
to many requests, gave a second 
concert, which also was in the 
form of a song recital, and drew 
out a large audience to the 
Singakademie. He was heard 
in Lieder by Schubert, Schu- 
mann and a group of contem- 
poraneous composers. Kirchhoff 
is by nature better fitted for the 
dramatic singing of the stage 
than for Lieder interpretations. 
Nevertheless, he ef- 
fectively and was applauded v« 
ciferously. 


Sang very 


Strauss SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Richard Strauss chose for the 
program of the fifth concert of 
the Royal Orchestra two classic 
symphonies, the B flat major by 
Beethoven and the C major by 
Schubert, further Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Die Ideale.’ 
That was the first time that this 
Liszt composition 
formed in these concerts and 
Strauss took particular pains 
with it, giving the work a lucid, temperamental perform- 
ance. The Beethoven and Schubert symphonies were given 
excellent although not exactly illuminating renditions 
Strauss always loves fast tempi, but he made a prestissimo 
of the Schubert finale, thus spoiling the effect. It did not 
come out with the desirable clearness. In these things, 
however, Richard Strauss is a law to himself and pays no 
heed to what critics or the public say. 


oe Ge was er- 
Humperdinck, Siegfried E 


Orner Concerts. 


There were numerous interesting concerts during the 
week. Richard Burmeister, after a long pause, was heard 
both as pianist and composer, scoring success in both 
capacities. 

Heinrich Griinfeld’s second subscription concert served 
to introduce six children’s songs by Leo Blech, which were 
well sung by Claire Dux, of the Royal Opera, while the 
accompaniments were played by the composer. Griinfeld, 
with the assistance of Alfred Wittenberg and Severin 
Eisenberger, played Beethoven’s E flat trio, op. 70. 

A successful piano recital was given by Ella Jonas- 
Stockiiausen, part of whose program was devoted to the 
works of contemporaneous composers, including Heinrich 
G. Noren, Edward Behm, E. E. Taubert, Sjoegren and 
Ernst von Dohnanyi. Among these novelties the cello so- 
nata in A major by Heinrich Noren proved to be the most 
interesting. This was the first public performance of 
this composition. The cello part was played by Paul 
Griimmer. 

Paul Prill from Munich came over to conduct the Sun- 
day evening concert of the Bluethner Orchestra, on Janu- 
ary 16. He is a leader possessing many commendable qual- 
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“Unfinished” 
Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung” and Dvorak’s 
received an admirable rendition by 
compositions by Paul Ertel, his 
“Hero and 


His program comprised Schubert’s 
concerto, which 
and tw 


Gudrun” and his symphonic poem, 


latter, in particular, scored an emphatic 
composer bowed his acknowledgments in 
the hearty applause. 
\ chamber music concert by the Klingler Quartet, the 


series, piano recitals by Bruno Eisner, 

Mischa Levizky, and song recitals by Margarete Meysel 
Cato Juyn, a performance of Schumann’s 
Paradies und die Peri” by the Berlin Academic Choir, 
John Petersen, completed the musical events of the 


and finally 


Erte CELEBRATES FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
the distinguished Berlin composer and music 
his fiftieth birthday. Ertel 
active in Berlin as a critic, composer and teacher 
composition for more than two decades, and he has 
for himself in all three ca- 
He is furthermore an excellent pianist. The 
I heard him play one of his own complicated 
was astonished at his manual dexterity and cer- 
Ertel is known particularly for his brilliant in- 
mentation. His symphonic poems, “Maria Stuart,” 
Der Mensch,” “I “Pompeii,” “Die nachtliche 


Paul Ertel. 


rates today 


teur, celel 


reputation 


an enviable 


first time 


3elsazar,” 
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Heerschau.” and “Hero and Leander,” often have been 
performed with much success by the leading orchestras of 
Germany. I heard several of them under Nikisch. He 
also has written a “Harold” symphony, a double fugue for 
orchestra and organ, a concerto for violin without accom- 
paniment, a string quartet based on Hebrew melodies, and 
the beautiful ballads for baritone with string quartet and 
harmonium accompaniment, entitled “Die Wallfahrt nach 
Kevlaar” and “Des Sangers Fluch,” further a passicaglia 
for organ, a quartet for harmonium, and over twenty 
Lieder. All these works have been performed publicly 
with success. 

Ertel was born January 22, 1865, in Posen. He studied 
composition with Tauwitz and piano with Louis Brassin, 
who was famous for his Wagner transcriptions. After- 
ward Ertel spent some time with Liszt at Weimar. In in- 
strumentation he is largely an autodidact. In 1886 he en- 
tered the Berlin University, where he studied jurispru- 
dence, but having passed his examination he gave up law 
and devoted himself to music, He has been residing in 
Berlin for nearly thirty years, and has been the critic of 
the Lokalanzeiger for more than twenty years. 

Max IsacH Passes Away. 


Max Ibach, one of the members of the famous piano 
house, died in Goddelau on January 19 after a long and 


severe illness. I was well acquainted with the deceased. 
He was a man of brilliant mentality, genial and amiable, 
straightforward and honest in all his dealings, a man who 
had many friends and few enemies. His death is a severe 
loss to the firm of Ibach. 


Ernst Ruporrr SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD. 


Ernst Rudorff, who as one of the principal piano teach- 
ers of the Royal High School taught there for forty-one 
years—from 1861 to 1910—celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday on Sunday last. Rudorff is an able representative 
of the academic old school of piano playing. In the eight- 
ies he was for several years conductor of the Stern Sing- 
ing Society, and during this period he composed several 
works that were produced with success. The late Bern- 
hard Stavenhagen was his most famous piano pupil. He 
studied with Rudorff several years before going to Liszt. 


“LOHENGRIN” IN New Dress, 

The Berlin Royal Opera is preparing a new representa- 
tion of “Lohengrin” with completely new scenery and cos- 
tumes. The popular opera will soon be heard in its new 
garb under the leadership of Richard Strauss. 

ArtHur M. ABELL. 





“Dan Beddoe Favorite.” 


“Among the soloists, Dan Beddoe, the tenor, was easily 
the favorite,” states the Toronto World, in its December 
30, 1914, issue, in reference to the much admired Welsh 
singer. “His fine, resonant voice, with its clarion quality,” 
continues the same article, “and his sympathetic delivery 
sustained the reputation he has made, and from the first, 
in the tender phrases of ‘Comfort Ye,’ his singing was dis- 
tinguished and cultured. He sang with deep feeling ‘Thy 
Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart,’ and ‘Behold and See,’ 
and there was a burst of applause when he finished the 
suite with ‘Thou Didst Not Leave.’ ‘Thou Shalt Break 
Them’ also aroused enthusiasm, and Mr. Beddoe had to 
acknowledge the applause.” 

Continuing in practically the same strain the Toronto 
Globe of December 30, 1914, recorded: 

“Dan Beddoe, the tenor, who has had a very large ex- 
periece in oratorio work, sang the great roles allotted to 
him with expressive feeling, artistic phrasing and excellent 
enunciation of the words. His opening solo, ‘Comfort Ye, 
My People,’ was splendid in its appeal of the words, and 
the succeeding florid aria, ‘Every Valley,’ was clear cut in 
execution. His group of recitations, beginning with ‘Be- 
hold and See,’ were touching in poignant expression.” 

Likewise the Toronto Mail and Empire, of the same date, 
showed great admiration of the tenor in this review: 





“The oratorio demands greater variety in the work of 
the tenor than in that of the other soloists, but Dan Bed- 
doe was equal to the requirements of the music. He sang 
‘Every Valley Shall Be Exalted’ in excelent lyric style, and 
later he won a great ovation by his declamatory rendering 
of ‘Thou Shalt Break Them With a Rod of Iron.’” 





DAN BEDDOE. * 





Kathleen Howard’s New York Recital. 





On Tuesday evening, February 16, Kathleen Howard 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, before a large 
and friendly audience. Assisted by Coenraad V. Bos at 
the piano, she was heard in three groups of songs, the 
first consisting of seven Gypsy songs by Brahms, wherein 
she displayed her thorough knowledge of songs of this 
wild character. Her second group contained three folk- 
songs, “Land-o’ the Leal” (Old Scotch), “Ballinderry” 
(Old Irish), and “Clair de Lune” (Old French), Homer’s 
“Sing to Me, Sing,” and Massenet’s “Crepuscule.” Each 
of these quaint and charming folksongs was given a de- 
lightful interpretation, but especially attractive was the 
Old French number. 

Her third and last group consisted of the following: 
“Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” Tschaikowsky; “Ein 
Weib,” Sinding; “Der Schnee,” Sigurd Lie; “Aus dem 
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Hohenlied,” Arnold Mendelssohn; “Zarathustras Nacht- 
lied,” Arnold Mendelssohn. 

Highly dramatic was her rendering of Sinding’s “Ein 
Weib,” while her final number, “Zarathustras Nachtlied” 
was replete with excellent color effects. Throughout the 
entire program she evidenced a thorough knowledge of 
tone coloring which added greatly to the enjoyment of 
her well chosen program. 





Musicians’ Club Events. 





A good sized audience heard a delightful musicale at the 
Musicians’ Club of New York on Sunday evening, Febru- 
ary 14. Under the direction of Will R. Reeves, the Vesper 
Choir of the First Presbyterian Church of Yonkers, com- 
posed of thirteen voices, rendered the following program: 
“Nune Dimitis,” Gretchaninoff; “Bless the Lord, O My 
Soul,” Ippolitoff-Ivanoff ; “Hymn to the Cherubim,” Gretch- 
aninoff; negro spirituals, “Dig My Grave” and “Deep 
River,” Harry Burleigh. These selections by the choir were 
interspersed with solos by George Mitchell, tenor. Harry 
M. Gilbert was at the piano. 

The next composers’ night, Tuesday evening, February 
23, will be devoted to the compositions of Alexander Rus- 
sell and A. Walter Kramer, who will be assisted in the 
rendering of their compositions by a number of prominent 
artists. 
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Press Comments of Grainger’s Recital. 


As a pianist Percy Grainger showed a distinctive personality that 
marks him out even in this season crowded with pianists of great 
and distinguished powers; above all, an intensely musical feeling 
that vitalizes all he does, and his playing gave an unusual pleasure. 

There are certain youthful freshness and robust vigor in Mr. 
Grainger’s playing that are not inconsistent with a mature and many- 
sided outlook upon the art and a poetical temperament. He has the 
technical equipment that is indispensable for the modern player and 
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1 tone, a vivid sense of rhythm, a feeling for tonal color and 
variety of touch. 

- « They were all played with great charm, with poetic in- 
sight, and, his own two especially, with an obvious joy. There was 
an audience of exceptional cordiality and sympathy.—Times, Febru- 
ary 12, 1915. 





There was something in transcriptions of folk music, however, 
which indicated that if he played the piano at all his performances 
would be full of the re-creative spirit, that, in short, he would put 
into the music of others an individuality which would make it strong 
and vital, which would make the composer live again in a sense 
not wholly indicated by the symbols of the printed page. And this 
was the experience as made by yesterday’s recital. 

He played Busoni’s transcription of Bach’s prelude and fugue 
in D, and the audience forgot its admiration for the technical mas- 
tery of the archaic composition in the grip which the music took 
upon its feelings, for the music carried them through a wide emo- 
tional gamut and left them almost breathless in the climaxes reached 
not by sheer technical mastery, but by a wonderful disclosure of 





PERCY GRAINGER. 


the musical heart of the composition. It was not only Bach that he 
made interesting, but Busoni. 

Mr. Grainger is a pianist of the highest order, a master techni- 
cian, but a devotee also of beauty and its appropriate expression 
through the medium of the piano. He commands a crisp, resilient 
touch, a splendid sense of rhythm to match it, and also a lovely, 
clinging legato when it is called for. He took his hearers captive 
at the outset of his recital and held them so till the end.—Tribune, 
February 12, 1915. 





Grainger is a pianist whose playing is made attractive by its rich 
and varied musical qualities rather than by any display of the fa- 
miliar methods of the virtuosi. Yet it must be emphasized that he 
has a large technic and a command of tone, especially in massive 
effects, quite uncommon among composer-pianists, while his feeling 
for rhythm is finely sensitive. 

He knows the pedal devices well, and when he sweeps a two 
handed glissando up the keyboard, as he did in one of his own 
pieces, and pedals out of it a held closing chord he shows that he 
is not innocent of the wiles of the wizards and that he is also 
something of a magician. , 

Let it be added in conclusion that Mr. Grainger’s personality 
is not without its value in his public performances. He is one of 
the most absorbingly interesting pianists now before the public.— 
Sun, February 12, 1915. 





It was an unusual program and it was given an unusual per- 
formance by an unusual young man. 

The buoyant vigor of Mr. Grainger was felt by nearly every 
person in the hall the moment he strode with quick, long strides 
toward the piano. 

But what lifted Mr. Graiager’e work out of the rut of the com- 
monplace was its elasticity, its remarkable treatment in the way of 
tonal contrasts and the massively built climax near and at the end. 

His performance of three Norwegian folksongs of Grieg, of two 
of his own compositions and the remaining numbers revealed a fine 
rhvthmic sense and a musicianship It will be a pleasure 
to again hear this young man, whose manner and methods are 
invigorating.—World, February 12, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Haensel & Jones to Manage Maitland. 





Haensel & Jones, of Aeolian Hall, New York, will have 
the eminent English bass-baritone, Robert Maitland, un- 
der their direction both this season and next. In Germany, 
France, Holland and throughout the British Isles Mr. 
Maitland enjoys the distinction of being one of the leading 
oratorio and Lieder singers. “Purity of diction, grandeur 
of style, superb as an interpreter, artistic intelligence” and 
other superlatives abound in his criticisms from the Euro- 
pean press, which same opinions have been endorsed by the 
news writers of Boston-and Washington, where he recent- 
ly appeared in oratorio and recital. 
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Anent Mark Hambourg’s Pianism. 


Mark Hambourg, the Russian pianist, is to give another 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, March 14. 

Following his recent recital there, the pianist received 
these plaudits: 

Mr. Hambourg has visited us before, and many lovers of piano- 
forte music hold him in high esteem. 

but he has a deal of virility and incisiveness of rhythm, 

and those qualities also have their admirers. So Mr. Hambourg’s 
playing did not fail of appreciation—Tribune, New York, Feb- 
ruary 3, I91S. 








Mark Hambourg, the pianist, after an absence of six years, re- 
turned to us in a recital last night at Aeolian Hall. His vigor has 
not diminished; neither has his brilliancy. His best work was 
done in the Chopin sonata in B flat minor.—Evening World, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1915. 





Hambourg and Chopin were a combination that made a small sen- 
sation in Aeolian Hall last evening. The occasion was the reintro- 
duction to New York’s music public of Mark Hambourg, the emi- 
nent Russian pianist. It is several years since he was last heard 
in this city, and a large and distinguished audience greeted him 
on his return.—American, New York, February 3, 1915. 





Mr. Hambourg’s program was one of severity, but his mastery of 
technic and sound musicianship bled him to give a truly won- 
derful reading, especially in Bach’s prelude and fugue and the 
Chopin numbers. 

There were many well known musicians among the audience, 
among whom Godowsky, Hofmann and Alexander Lambert were 
conspicuous. They lingered with the audience till Mr. Hambourg 
had played several encores.—Telegram, New York, February 3, 
1915. 








“Orchestral” playing finds one of its most eminent exponents in 
Mark Hambourg. That is to say, he has developed to the farthest 
limits the tonal possibilities of the piano. His softest passages 
are almost filmy. His loudest passages are thunderous, yet he 
does not pound. —The News, Toronto. 





His astonishing technic and his témperamentful productions cre- 
ated a great impression upon the public.—Morgen Journal, New 
York. 





Mark Hambourg’s recital in Aeolian Hall last night was attended 
by a large audience, attracted by the artistic fame of the Russian 
pianist, and the fact that this was his first performance in Amer- 
ica in six years and his last this season at least. Mr. Hambourg is 
a player who will always command a following, for he displays an 
individuality at the piano that ever makes a popular appeal. 

Vigor and enthusiasm are the dominant phases of his style. The 
instrument at times seemed to quiver under the pressure of his 
muscular fingers and he played as though he sought to bring forth 
the living spirit of music from the mahogany case. ‘Yet withal, he 
showed fine technic and an ability to treat delicate themes with rare 
tenderness.—Brooklyn Times, February 3, 1915. 





Last evening at Aeolian Hall, Manhattan, Mark Hambourg, a pian- 
ist of no mean ability, and who has not been heard here in many 
years, presented himself for the approbation of music lovers in a 
program of pronounced merit. The auditorium was filled with an 
audience who showered unstinted praise upon all the efforts of this 
artist. A Schumann fantasie and a composition by the player de- 
serve particular commendation, and the nocturne by Chopin was so 
well rendered that it had to be repeated.—Brooklyn Standard Union, 
February 3, 1915. 





Mark Hambourg, the world-wide known pianist, and the greatest 
virtuoso of an exceptionally talented family of executive musicians. 
—The Globe, Toronto. 





Mark Hambourg won a remarkable triumph at the Princess The- 
atre last night.—The Gazette, Montreal, February 9, 1915. 





It is as an interpreter of the underlying poetry of music that 
Mark Hambourg stands alone.—Star, Toronto. 





Those who heard him will let the night pass on, but the memories 
of his art will remain. Mark Hambourg met with a tremen- 
dous recention and was recalled again and again.—Telegram, To- 
ronto. (Advertisement. ) 





Leo Braun, Composer. 





On Tuesday evening, February 16, at a concert given at 
Hotel Plaza, New York, Mme. Jocelyn-Horne, who re- 
cently returned from Paris, was heard in a group of songs, 
which she rendered in an artistic manner. Mme. Horne 
possesses a beautiful mezzo soprano voice and uses it with 
much taste. Among her selections was one of Leo Braun’s 
songs, “Voeglein Wohin,” which has been heard a number 
of times during this and past seasons by prominent con- 
cert singers, and which greatly delighted the audience. 

The composer was at the piano and accompanied in his 
usual finished manner. 





Mme. Szumowska Heard in Piano Series. 





Antoinette Szumowska, pianist, played, on Monday even- 
ing, February 15, the first of a series of three recitals 
which she is giving under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute. The remaining recitals of the series are to 
occur February 22 and March 1. 





Marion T. Marsh in Demand. 





Marion T. Marsh, the young American concert harpist, 
is enjoying a season of unusual activity. Another of her 
future appearances will be on Tuesday afternoon, March 
9, in Brooklyn, for the “Colonial Daughters.” 
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Max Friedman, Pianist and Teacher. 


Max Friedman, one of Brooklyn’s established piano ped- 
agogues, has been extraordinarily. busy this season. Among 
his pupils are several who have appeared successfully in 
concerts. Last season Mr. Friedman gave a number of 
students’ concerts at Memorial Hall and Academy of Mu- 
sic, Brooklyn, at which such works as Mozart’s A minor, 
Mendelssohn’s G minor and Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor 
concertos were performed, as well as Bach’s toccata and 
fugue in D migor; Moszkowsky’s “Caprice Espanol,” o 
37; “Perpetuo Mobile,” by Weber ; “Rigoletto,” paraphrase 
by Liszt; “Sonata Pathetique,” by Beethoven, and many 
others too numerous to mention. 

Mr. Friedman’s spring recital will take place on Sunday 
afternoon, April 11, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 
Ethel Ganz, one of Mr. Friedman’s artist-pupils, will play 








MAX FRIEDMAN. 


on this occasion the Beethoven sonata, op. 53; five Chopin 
compositions, Brahms, Leschetizky, Bach, MacDowell com- 


positions, and three by Liszt. 





Philharmonic’s Sunday Music. 


A very large audience crowded Carnegie Hall last Sun- 
day afternoon, February 21, and greeted the Philharmonic 
Society players warmly upon their return from an excep- 
tionally successful out of town tour just ended. 

The big number of the afternoon was Brahms’ E minor 
symphony, which enjoyed a reading of singular clearness, 
leavened with refined musical insight, and full, round 
tonal quality. Liszt’s “Tasso” long has been regarded as 
one of Josef Stransky’s best interpretative proclamations, 
and, as usual, he delivered it with graphic eloquence, much 
color and well developed sense of climax. Smetana’s 
“Bartered Bride” overture was the third of the orches- 
tra’s contributions, and its performance reflected all the 
spirit and humor inherent in the merry score. 

Fritz Kreisler, the soloist of the afternoon, played 
Bruch’s G minor concerto in the fashion that he has made 


familiar here. He pleased the audience greatly. 





New Schenley Theatre Open Dates. 


For February and March, also for next season, the new 
Schenley Theatre, situated in the heart of fashionable 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is booking high class musical and concert 
organizations, recitals, soloists, bands, orchestras, etc. This 
is done either on a straight rental or percentage basis. 
The auditorium is handsomely and completely equipped 
and furnished with every modern appointment. The 
ground floor and balcony capacity exceeds that of any 
other playhouse in Pittsburgh. For terms, wire or write 
the Schenley Theatre, Pittsburgh. 








Myrna Sharlow Charms Canadians. 





The following telegram from Hamilton, Ont., where 
Myrna Sharlow, the young soprano, recently gave a con- 
cert, is one of many that have been received by her man- 
agers, the Concert Direction M. H. Hanson: 

Hamilton, Ont., February 16, 1915. 
M. H. ‘Sinem 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Myrna Sharlow captivated a Hamilton audience of two thousand 
with her glorious voice and charming personality. Was compelled 
to respond to five encores after her last number. She has won the 


hearts of all. (Signed) Tromas H. Georce. 
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forced to repeat, and the Kreisler numbers played in the spirit of 
the great Austrian. 

The concert was a justification of our belief that Americans can 
become musicians of surpassing position. .—San Francisco 
Chronicle, February 12, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Mrs. Macfarlane’s Interpretations. 





Harriet Story Macfarlane, contralto, has been in demand 
by the various clubs in the Middle West to such an extent 
during the present season, that she has decided to devote 
the entire season of 1915-16 to recital wask. Mrs. Mac- 





HARRIET STORY MACFARLANE, 


farlane’s entrance into the concert field has been gradual 
and followed the insistence of many friends who had their 
first glimpse of her work in drawing room entertainments. 
One great secret of her success is the amount of person- 
ality which enters into every song she includes in her pro- 
grams. Her program numbers show the result of intelli- 
gent study and a thorough insight into every line that she 
sings. Mrs. Macfarlane’s extensive repertoire enables her 
to give various miscellaneous recital programs, as well as 
special efforts, such as all American composers, all woman 
composers, all Cadman programs, etc. Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, the composer, is a great admirer of Mrs. Mac- 
farlane’s work and is now engaged in writing a special 
song for her recital programs. 

In addition to her miscellaneous programs Mrs. Mac- 
farlane is also a children’s entertainer par excellence. 
These programs are designed primarily to entertain the 
children, but they are also exceedingly interesting to adults. 

Will Levington Comfort, the author, has said of Mrs. 
Macfarlane: 

“In Mme. Macfarlane one notices a great resemblance 
to Schumann-Heink, especially in the lovely quality which 
seems to say: ‘Life has shown to me wonderful mysteries 


of emotions, suffering and happiness. Her work is not 
mere song interpretation, but a vital interpretation of hu- 
man life. Our drawbridges lower—she crosses to us.” 
Mrs. Macfarlane’s bookings will be looked after by 
James E. Devoe, the well known Detroit impresario and 
manager of the Music Festival Association of that city. 





Grainger at MacDowell Club. 


Walter L. Bogert, chairman of.the music committee of 
the MacDowell Club of New York City, again proved his 
eminent skill in arranging programs on February 16. Upon 
this occasion an informal musical gathering was given in 
honor of Percy Grainger and a program was given by Mr. 
Grainger at the piano, assisted by George Harris, Jr., tenor, 
a string quartet and a selected chorus from the Schola 
Cantorum, under the direction of Kurt Schindler. A num- 
ber of Mr. Grainger’s compositions which were given on 
this program have already been heard in this city and need 
no further comment in this place. But the “Irish Tune 
from County Derry,” “Tiger! Tiger!”, to a poem by Kip- 
ling, and “Brigg Fair” were heard upon this occasion for 
the first time in New York. 

Mr. Grainger’s technic for the chorus is original and is 
extremely effective. It is closely associated with the meth- 
ods of the Russians. The “Irish Tune from County Derry” 
is a chorus without words, and it is sung for the most 
part with closed mouths, the effect of accented parts of 
the melody being produced by means of the open mouth 
singing. It is a wonderfully effective and beautiful ar- 
rangement of an old song. The other choral numbers on 
this program were of a similar nature. 

The program was prefaced by a short and very humorous 
address of introduction by Sigismund Stojowski. 








Mrs. King-Clark at Vassar. 


Mrs. Frank King-Clark gave a successful recital for the 
students of Vassar College, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 17. The artist was en- 
thusiastically received and a return engagement for May 
has been arranged. Mrs. King-Clark will sing for the 
students of Miss Dow’s school at Briarcliffe Manor, on 
Tuesday, March 2. Her first Canadian appearance will 
be made on February 28, when she will be heard at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, Montreal, in recital. 





National Not American. 


Clara de Rigaud has been chosen as a member of the 
advisory board of the National Society of Music, and not 
the American Society, as stated in last week’s issue of the 
Musicat Courier. 
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John Prindle Scott Wins Prize. 





In a recent issue of the MusicaL Courier, a college song 
contest was advertised by Ohio University, prizes being 
offered for the best football and alma mater song. John 
Prindle Scott, the New York composer, saw this announce- 
ment and submitted two songs, both of which have been 
accepted, one of them, “Play, Boys, Play,” having won the 
first prize. This is not Mr. Scott’s first venture in college 
song writing, for, in the last edition of the “Oberlin Col- 
lege Song Book,” thirteen of the numbers are from his 
versatile pen. His more serious songs are found more and 





JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT. 


more frequently on recital programs all over the country, 
and his service as accompanist in his composer’s concerts 
are increasingly demanded. His sacred song for low voice, 
“I Know in Whom I Have Believed,” has proved one of 
the most effective church solos issued in recent years. 
Among his other widely known songs are “A Sailor’s Love 
Song” and “The Revelation,” for high voice; “John o’ 
Dreams” and “The Secret,” in editions for all voices. 





Klibansky Artist-Pupils Sing. 


A recital was given by artist pupils of Sergei Kliban- 
sky, February 13, at the West Side Y. M. C. A.,, New 
York. The singing was marked by ease and beauty of 
vocalization, excellent breath control and interpretative 
power. 

The exacting demands of the program were so success- 
fully met as to earn recalls after every number. Eliza- 
beth and Ellen Townsend were heard to advantage in duets 
by Cornelius and Hildach, and in the difficult duet from 
“Lakme.” Their voices blended perfectly and their ren- 
dering of the spirit of each composition made their num- 
bers especially enjoyable. Lalla Bright Cannon displayed 
her versatility, high range and resonance in the “Mimi 
Aria” from “La Boheme,” and Harriet Ware’s quaint 
“Mammy Song.” Her pianissimo in the “Serenade” by 
La Forge was particularly noteworthy. Arabel Marfield 
delighted the audience with her warm, colorful contralto, 
and gave an admirable rendition of the “Samson and 
Delilah” aria, and a group of English songs. Paul Fred- 
erick Eichhorn was received with enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion. He has a baritone voice of good range, a singularly 
sympathetic and appealing quality, and interpreted three 
songs of widely contrasting character, including “Mother 
o’ Mine,” by Tours. 

Jean Vincent Cooper, well known to New York audi- 
ences, was soloist at the Maine festival last October. Sue 
has a rich, vibrant contralto of unusual range and emo- 
tional power. Her singing of Rummel’s “June,” La Forge’s 
“Evening Silence,” and “Life and Death,” by Coleridge- 
Taylor, was marked by breadth and sincerity, as well as 
vocal beauty. She was also heard in a group of German 
songs, in which she deepened and confirmed the favorable 
impression. Marie Louise Wagner delighted in Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria,” and in MacFadyen’s “Inter Nos” she reached 
a splendid climax of passion. An aria from “Tannhauser” 
afforded opportunity for the telling display of her brilliant 
technic and dramatic power. Miss Wagner has an ex- 
ceptionally attractive stage presence. 

Alice M. Shaw accompanied everything from memory. 
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Cadman’s Itinerary. 





Charles Wakefield Cadman, with his Indian vocal illus- 
trator, Tsianina Redfeather, left Colorado on February 17 
for the Pacific Coast, where he will present with the In- 
dian singer his unique “American Indian Music Talk.” 
The first date is at Phoenix, Ariz., a return engagement, 
for the same program was given last season there with 
success. While in that city Cadman will go over his new 
piano sonata (in manuscript) with Claude Gotthelf, the 
young pupil of Lhevinne, who is to play the work at the 
Congress of American Music next June in Los Angeles. 

From Pheenix, Tsianina and Cadman journey to Los 
Angeles, where they fill two dates with the Friday Music 
Club on the 26th and the Behymer Philharmonic Artist 
Course at Trinity Auditorium on the 27th. They will also 
play at Riverside, Cal.; Eureka, Cal., and Long Beach, 
Cal. and are likely to fill some dates left vacant by 
Lhevinne under Manager Behymer’s direction. They re- 
turn to Denver March 20. 

While on the Coast Mr. Cadman will confer several 
times with the ninth biennial board of the N. F. M. C. and 
the Opera Association, which presents Horatio Parker’s 
prize work, “Fairyland,” in Los Angeles the night of July 
1. Mr. Cadman is chairman of the congress programs. 

The two Indian folklore exponents will make a short 
Eastern and mid-Western trip in March and April, but 





CHARLES W. CADMAN. 


will not come to the Atlantic seaboard or New England 
till fall, when it is expected an extensive tour under J. C. 
Wilcox, of Denver, will be arranged for. 





Myrna Sharlow “Sings with Her Brains.” 





“Myrna Sharlow is a young American girl with a so- 
prano voice of wide range, penetrating sweetness, welcome 
freshness and full of color. She sings with her brains 
as well as with her voice—a fact to be noted in these days 
of mechanical interpretations and showy technical dis- 
play. 

“It was in a group of little songs that she had most 
success, from an artistic point of view. ‘L’heure De- 
liceuse’ (Straub) is typical of the best modern. . . Miss 
Sharlow revealed its fragile sentimental charm with ad» 
mirable restraint. ‘Le Nil,’ by Xavier Leroux, a veritable 
study in atmosphere, she rendered with equally charming 
effect. 

“In Bibb’s ‘Rondel of Spring’ she gave herself up to the 
riotous exultation of words and music, and as an encore 
number she sang Mrs. Beach’s thrilling setting of Brown- 
ing’s glowing verse, ‘The Year’s at the Spring,’ with gen- 
uine poetic feeling. La Forge’s dainty fragment, ‘To a 
Messenger,’ was instinct with humor. 

“Miss Sharlow’s operatic numbers were Antonia’s aria 
from Offenbach’s ‘Contes d’Hoffmann,’ and the balatella 
from ‘Pagliacci.’ The latter suits her voice admirably, 
and she realized all its melody.”—Montreal Daily Star, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1915. 





The wording of the placard announcing Isadora Dun- 
can’s last appearance is unfortunate. It runs to the effect 
that Miss Duncan will give a farewell concert “by general 
request.”"—New York Morning Telegraph. 
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Washington, D. C., has many musical clubs and societies 
which have the musical uplift of the city and the com- 
munity seriously at heart; Washington has many musicians 
whose individual and combined efforts are united in an en- 
deavor to place their city in the forefront of musical com- 
munities. Among the clubs and societies aforementioned 
may be cited the Rubinstein Club, which is conducted by 
Mrs, A. M. Blair; the Motet Choral Society, of which 
Otto Torney Simon is director, assisted by Mrs. Simon; 
the Washington Oratorio Society, whose energetic leader 
is Sydney Lloyd Wrightson; the Musurgia Club, the Wash- 
ington Club, the Monday Morning Music Club, the Friday 
Morning Club, and many others with equally high ideals. 
Then there is the Church of the Covenant, one of the 
leading churches of Washington, whose evening service is 
made unique by the splendid singing of an evening chorus 
of a hundred and fifty voices. With Mr. Wrightson di- 
recting, this chorus may be heard any Sunday evening, 
and is an evergrowing and popular institution with sing- 
ers and congregation. ‘ 

Of course, a prime factor in the city’s musical uplift is 
Washington’s musicians, some of whom are herewith in- 
troduced: 





Gurle Luise Corey, Coloratura Soprano. 





A singer who possesses what Oscar Saenger, the vocal 
teacher of New York, has characterized as “A God given 
voice” is Gurle Luise Corey. Although young in years, 
Miss Corey already has achieved a number of genuine 
successes in Washington, New York, Baltimore and vari- 
ous Southern cities. While claiming Washington, D. C., 
as her home, Miss Corey, when not on tour, divides her 
time between that city and New York, where she is under 
the constant guidance of Oscar Saenger. Mr. Saenger has 
endorsed his gifted pupil thus: “A truly lovely voice with 
a naturally perfect trill and staccato. A God given voice, 
that many great singers would sell their souls to possess.” 

And this opinion is shared by those who have heard her 
sing. The Washington Herald has spoken of her “re- 
markable range and sureness and perfect breath control,” 
while the Baltimore Star remarked the “fulness and depth 
of tone remarkable in a singer of the coloratura type.” 
Miss Corey’s voice is at its best in the florid school of Bel- 
lini, Verdi, Donizetti, although her programs contain 
Lieder in German and songs in French and English by the 
best writers of each of those countries. As the years in- 
crease her popularity bids fair to wax apace, so that her 
art unquestionably will ultimately attain the recognition 
it deserves. 





Mary Gale Davis. 





Principat, Lucta GALE ScHoot oF RHYTHMIC TRAINING. 


Mary Gale Davis, Pd. M., is the principal of the Lucia 
Gale School of Rhythmic Training, a system which is based 
upon scientific principles and which was brought to its 
present form by Lucia Gale Barber. This training aims to 
show the relation of rhythm to natural development, 
stronger mentality and more natural and complete expres- 
sion in our daily life. Its exponents claim with reason 
that rhythmic training, harmonizes mind, soul and body and 
thus produces health, poise, grace of manner, speech and 
movement, a better understanding of the arts and of life 
and that it eliminates self consciousness. Although indeed 
similar to the usual gymnastic and physical training, 
rhythmic training is greater in its results because it awak- 
ens and stimulates the entire being along the lines of nat- 
ural evolutionary development. 

Mrs. Davis is most enthusiastic over the work which this 
school is accomplishing ‘so far as artistic value is con- 
cerned. The relation between this training and music is 
best told in the following quoted from the prospectus: 
“Great importance is placed upon the correlation of the 
rhythmic work with instrumental and vocal music. The 
rhythmic sense, usually imperfect, is the basis of intrinsic 
music sensibility in the individual. Through rhythmic ex- 
ercises, in which mind, body and feeling respond to the 
different motifs of good music, the rhythmic sense is de- 
veloped, the relation between human rhythm and musical 
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rhythm is established, the tone sense is quickened, a truer 
feeling for music and a deeper understanding is attained.” 

This training should be of particular value to children in 
teaching them, unconsciously, to stand, walk and breathe 
correctly. Children’s muscles are plastic and it is as easy 
for them to be graceful as awkward, and if the training is 
along the line of the beautiful (according to the Lucia 
Gale rhythmic training) the child will grow up excellently 
poised in manner and strong in bodily health, which at- 
tributes are essential for his or her ultimate success in any 
line of musical endeavor. 





Helen Donohue DeYo, Dramatic Soprano. 





Possessing a naturally beautiful voice, replete with fire 
and passion, and having coached with Oscar Seagle, the 
baritone, Helen Donohue DeYo has become a special fa- 
vorite with the music lovers of Washington and other 
Southern cities. In the intervals of her work as choir 
soloist at St. Margaret’s Church in Washington, she finds 
her time constantly occupied with engagements and return 
engagements, which are, after all, the best indication of an 
artist’s power to please. Among others may be mentioned 








Washington’s Community Christmas Tree. 





















Washington had a community Christmas tree during the 
holidays, a picture of which is herewith reproduced. 
Around this tree on Christmas eve_was given a unique and 
interesting celebration, under the direction of Otto Torney 
Simon, the vocal teacher. Massed upon the steps of the 
Capitol were a thousand singers, who gave stirring rendi- 
tions of “Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht,” and other musical 
selections appropriate to the time and the occasion. On 
the upper steps, under the huge pillars, a series of re- 
ligious tableaux was given, evoking from the vast multi- 
tude assembled in the great East Plaza an admiration 
which was altogether in keeping with the character of the 
entire affair. " 

The United States Marine Band lent its able assistance 
in making this an occasion long to be remembered by the 
thousands of spectators. The great white Capitol as a 
background, with its huge text, “Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men,” in electric lights; the tree, sixty feet in 
height, before it; the thousand singers; the tableaux; the 
band; the spectators, and over all the clear, cold December 
sky, made a picture for which each individual in that vast 
assembly was grateful. 

And all this was due to the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Simon, and was a celebration which Washingtonians hope 
may never be set aside. 








appearances with the Washington Symphony Orchestra, 
the Musurgia Club of Washington, the Washington Club. 
Washington Choral Society, several return engagements 
with the Monday Morning Music Club, the Friday Morn- 
ing Club, and recitals and the invariable return engagement 
at Leesburg, Va., before the Press Club of Washington, 
at Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s, at Mrs. Rebert M. Thomp- 
son’s, at Mrs. Christian Hemmick’s and as soloist before 
the Fine Arts Society, Washington, where she sang num- 
bers from “Madame Butterfly,” “Louise,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” and “Boris Godunoff.” She has also given recitals 
before Prof. William H. Taft when he was President of 
the United States; before Miss Wilson, daughter of the 
President, at the White House; at Hollins College, which 
resulted in two return engagements; the Hollins Glee Club 
of Roanoke, Va., and the Thursday Morning Club of 
Roanoke. 

Impressed with her voice and her marked dramatic abil- 
ity, Mrs. DeYo has received personal offers of engage- 
ments in light opera work from Victor Herbert, Henry W. 
Savage, Reginald deKoven and others. She, however, pre- 
fers to sing in recital and concert, which activities occupy 
a great deal of her time. 





Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, Soprano. 





Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler was born and educated in the 
National Capital and is certainly a fine example of its 
training. She attended the public schools and graduated 
from the Washington High School. Mrs. Gawler, who is 
a member of the faculty of Washington College of Music. 
is a pupil of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, the vocal teacher 
and conductor, of Washington. For the past three vears 
Mrs. Gawler has been the soloist at the Church of the 
Covenant (Presbyterian), one of the wealthiest churches of 
the city, and previous to that time she filled a similar posi- 
tion at Calvary Baptist Church for seven and a half years 
She has also been assisting soloist during the past three 
years at the Jewish Temple on Eighth street, Washington 
Her experience in oratorio naturally has increased, while her 
many concert engagements have brought her wide knowl- 
edge in that line of endeavor. She has been soloist with all 
the prominent Washington organizaticns, 
Rubinstein, Monday Morning, Friday 
surgia Clubs, and the Washington Choral and the Wash 
ington Oratorio Societies. 
White House, having sung twice for President Taft. 

Mrs. Gawler has a voice that is delightfully warm in 


including the 
Morning and Mu- 


She has also appeared at the 


quality, and it has been well trained. Her enunciation is 
clear and her French, German and Italian diction is ex- 
cellent. 
which is constantly winning friends for Mrs. Gawler and 
admirers for the artist. 


In addition she possesses a charming personality 









Frank Norris Jones, Pianist and Teacher. 





Although a native of Indiana, Frank Norris Jones began 
his musical studies with Samuel M. Fabian in Washington, 
with whom he worked for five years, at the same time 
studying technic with A. K. Virgil of New York. He then 
went abroad, where he continued his studies in Vienna 
with Leschetizky for two seasons, preparing under the 
direction of Ethel Newcomb, assistant, and coaching one 
summer with Marie Prentner. He also studied for two sea- 
sons with Arthur Schnabel-in Berlin. Three years ago he 
returned to Washington as a teacher in the Washington 
College of Music, of which institution he is now vice-presi- 
dent and teacher of piano. 

Mr. Jones has interested himself in the principles of 
piano playing as expounded by Tobias Mathay. Last sum- 
mer he spent in London studying with that master. Mr. 
Jones declares that he finds these principles most useful 
both in his teaching and his playing, and he is most en- 
thusiastic in his praise of them. Although, as Mr. Jones 
naively puts it, he “spends most of his time teaching, and 
likes it,” he keeps up his work of concert pianist to the 
extent of giving an annual recital, which is a most enjoy- 
able affair and eagerly anticipated by the host of friend: 
and admirers of Mr. Jones in the National Capital 

Mr. Jones is planning to give an historical recital some 
time in April, when he will illustrate the development of 
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piano composition for a century and a half, from Scarlatti 
in 1683 to Brahms in 1833. His numbers will include com- 
positions of the fifteen greatest composers during that 
period. This novel departure promises to be as interesting 
ind as well attended as his other recitals, which have con- 
tained unique features. 





Franceska Kaspar Lawson, Dramatic Soprano. 





Belonging to a family of musicians, Franceska Kaspar 
lawson merely followed tradition when she developed a 
dramatic soprano voice of great beauty and wide range. 
With careful training her voice demonstrates ample power 
nd remarkable flexibility. Gifted with a charming person- 
ty and such fine vocal attainments, which she employs 
with intelligence and temperament, Mrs. Lawson could not 


fail to be the popular favorite she is. 

Five times she has appeared as soloist with the Phila- 
lelphia Symphony Orchestra, in Wilmington, Philadelphia, 
Princeton, Camden and Washington, each occasion mark- 
ing a distinct triumph. She has also been soloist with the 
United States Marine Band. Some of her other success- 
ful engagements include appearances at the White House; 

West Virginia University; before the Amateur Music 

Club of Bloomington, Ill; with the Washington Choral 
Society; with the Orpheus Club of Philadelphia, and with 
the Germania Maennerchor of Baltimore at its golden 
bilee recently. 
Mrs. Lawson also has appeared at the Western Kentucky 
iy Festival at Bowling Green, Ky.; with the Beacon 
(N. ¥ Choral Society; before the Woman’s Club of 
Richmond, Va.; the Arundell Club of Baltimore, and the 
New Century Club of West Chester, Pa.; with the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Somerset, Pa.; the Pennsburg (Pa.) 
Symphony Orchestra; and such educational institutions 
as the Virginia State Normal Scliools at Farmville, Har- 
risonburg and Fredericksburg, Va.; Glen Eden Seminary, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Penn Hall School, Chambersburg, 
Pa.; Fort Loudoun Seminary; National School of Domes- 
tic Arts; National Park Seminary, Forest Glen, Md.; 
Blackstone Institute, Blackstone, Va.; Chatham (Va.) 
Episcopal Institute; Randolph-Macon Institute; Hood Col- 
lege; Hollins College; Southern Presbyterian College; 
Virginia College, Roanoke, Va.; Converse College, Spar- 
unburg, S. C., ete. 

Mrs, Lawson is much in demand for concert appearances 
ind has many engagements for the remainder of the sea- 
son, which will be announced in these columns from time 


time. 
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| Georgia E. Miller, Pianist and Teacher. 





An enthusiastic teacher of piano along the lines laid out 


by A. K. Virgil, the pedagogue of New York, is Georgia 


E. Miller, who is director of the Virgil Clavier Piano 


School of Washington. So rapid has been the growth of 
s school and so many have applied for admission, that 


Miss Miller has been obliged to open a branch school in 


Washington, which is in charge of two of her former 
pupils, both of whom hold certificates from Mr. Virgil. 
After their examinations, Mr, Virgil was most compli- 
mentary in his praise of Miss Miller’s work, as exemplified 
in these students. 

Having secured the two certificates from- Mr. Virgil, 
Miss Miller has taught this method, making a ‘specialty of 
it for fifteen years, and she declares that she regards it as 
“the best and most complete teaching method that has 
ever been compiled.” In the successful preparing of pupils 
for the examination as instituted by Mr. Virgil, Miss Miller 
claims a unique distinction, being the only teacher of this 
method in the- District of Columbia. 

After years of earnest work and patient striving, it is 
fitting that Miss Miller should reap the rewards of her 
labor, and her successful school is an excellent example of 
what work and talent can accomplish. The aim of the 
school as given is this, “To give to every pupil a positive 
technic, concentration of mind, ease and repose in playing, 
and a finished and artistic interpretation.” And with this 
aim in view, Miss Miller and her school bid fair to accom- 
plish still greater things. 





Susanne Oldberg, Teacher of Singers. | 





A prominent figure in the social and musical life of 
Washington and a vital factor in its endeavors in the field 
of music, is Susanne Oldberg, whose charming studios in 
the Belasco Theatre Building are the rendezvous of musi- 
cians and music lovers. As was once said of her, “to her 
pupils she is a rock of strength,” and this is doubtless one 
reason for her success as a teacher. Her informal after- 
noon musicales are a feature of the winter season at the 
capital and are attended by a wide circle of friends and 
admirers. In addition to her pupils, Mme, Oldberg makes 
a specialty of coaching teachers and advanced students or 
singers, numbering among them many prominent musicians 
of the Southern and Western States. 

Mme. Oldberg is known to some degree as a composer 
of bright ballads which have met with public recognition. 
As a singer, her interpretation and style have been praised 
by the critics, and as the Washington Post puts it, “Mrs. 
Oldberg’s reputation in musical circles is sufficient insur- 
ance for an evening of delightful entertainment.” As a 
director and guide in the difficult art of singing properly, 
she occupies a high place in the capital. 





Elizabeth Reeside, Soprano. 





Elizabeth Reeside is a Washington girl who has spent 
most of her life studying music in New York and Italy; 
despite this fact, however, she claims the national capital 
as her home and declares that city does not lack in appre- 
ciation of genuine talent. In addition to her singing, Miss 
Reeside is a charming dancer, having excelled in that form 
of artistic endeavor since her seventh year. After receiv- 
ing her early training in New York, Miss Reeside went to 
Milan, Italy, where she studied voice and dancing for sev- 
eral years. She returned to her native country for a brief 


period, making several successful appearances during the 
interval, and then went back to Italy to study, making her 
operatic debut at Desio, where she appeared as Marguerite 
in “Faust.” In the fall of 1913 she sang with the Boston 
Opera Company in Boston, going with the company to 
Paris for its summer season in the French capital. Fol- 
lowing that, she went to southern England to study voice 
with Oscar Seagle, with whom she is now coaching in New 
York. 

Equipped with a well trained voice and unquestioned 
ability as a dancer, Miss Reeside desires to enter the field 
of light opera, where she should make a decided success, 
feeling that her talents would be shown to better advan- 
tage in this branch of the art than in grand opera. She 
also possesses a charming stage presence and a poise as 
delightful as it is unusual in one so young. Success seems 
certain to crown Miss Reeside’s efforts in her chosen ca- 
reer, thus reflecting honor upon her home city. 





Otto Torney Simon, Conductor and Teacher. 





One of the leading vocal teachers of Washington is Otto 
Torney Simon, who is also leader of the Motet Choral 
Society. In conjunction with Mrs. Simon, who is an ex- 
cellent pianist and accompanist, he occupies studios which 
are unusually attractive, even among many such of the 
national capital. Mr, Simon has written a series of articles 
on the voice which are of practical value to every singer, 
and one of these may be found on another page of this 
issue of the MusicaL Courier. 





Adrienne Kirkman Wentz, Mezzo-Soprano. 





Last in alphabetical order among these eleven musicians 
but by no means last in importance, is Adrienne Kirkman 
Wentz. Mrs. Wentz received her early musical training 
at the Conservatory in Geneva, Switzerland, her teacher 
being Michel Brenet. Mrs. Wentz’s mother was a French- 
woman and her gifted daughter showed a natural tendency 
toward songs in that language. Under M. Brenet she 
made every effort to perfect herself in French diction and 
has succeeded to a remarkable degree, so that her concerts 
in that language are a delight to the lover of music. She 
also gives costume recitals of French songs which are much 
enjoyed. 

On returning to this country Mrs. Wentz continued her 
musical studies with Oscar Gariessen, of New York and 
Washington, who developed her voice along the broad lines 
which now mark her progress. She is ever striving after 
something bigger and greater in her art and works earn- 
estly and patiently toward a goal which advances in pro- 
portion as she herself advances. 

Mrs. Wentz is eagerly sought after for concert engage- 
ments, especially for work before schools and colleges, 
where her pure French diction and charming personality 
make her a delightful entertainer. Even now a spring 
concert tour, which will include most of the Southern 
States, is being arranged. In the periods between concert 
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engagements Mrs. Wentz is in constant demand as a coach 
in French songs, for which work she is particularly fitted. 





Other Musicians. 





Miss Dick Root, contralto, has filled many successful en- 
gagements in various parts of the United States, when she 
has appeared as soloist. Owing to other duties, Miss Root 
can give but little time to teaching; however, she has a 
limited number of pupils who are possessed of genuine tal- 
ent. She makes a specialty of voice placing, ear training 
and Delsarte. She has also managed many concerts and 
recitals at the Playhouse and at various private residences 
in Washington. 

And there are also the following musicians in Washing- 
ton: Samuel M. Fabian, Anton, Josef and Henry R. Kas- 
par, Paul Bleyden, Heinrich Hammer, Marie von Unschuld, 
Harvey Murray, Ernest Lent, Felix Garzilia, Richard Back- 
ing, Marie L. Nelson, Dr, Kimball, Richard Lorelburg, 
H. H. Freeman, Mary S. Lent, Edwin Callow, Helen Howe, 
Aladar de Sio, Alice Eversman, Yelena von Sayn, Flor- 
ence Noack, Frank P. Howard, Edith McCoy White, Freda 
M. Cowhig, Charles Trowbridge Tittman, Elizabeth Leckie, 
E. Taylor Chewning, Gretchen Hood, Mrs. Ward McAI- 
lister, Lucy A. Brickenstein, Arthur Tregina, Glen Gorrell, 
John G, Klein, J. Walter Humphrey, Myron Whitney, 
Katherine McNeil, Miss K. Lee-Jones, Mildred Rider. 
Mary Cryder, Mignon Lamasure, Thomas Evans Greene, 
Katie Wilson-Greene, Louis Atwater, Henry Xander, Sol 
Minster, Herman Rakemann, Mrs. A. L. Goodhue, James 
E. Bagley, Donald H. Freeze, Walter T. Holt, Charlotte 
Gardner, Nellie E. Monks, John B. Monroe, May Eleanor 
Smith, Dore Wolfsteiner, John N. Pisterie, Mrs. Walter 
Witham, Alice E, Burbage, Amy C. Leavitt, Mrs. Hobert 
Brooks, Armand Gumprecht, Mrs. Christian Hemmick, C. 
E. Christiani, Hernden Mersell, Emily French Barnes, Isa- 
bel Jarvis Primm, Marcia Lettie Merrill, Edgar Paul, 
Beulah L. Harper, Wilberfoss G. Owst, Daisy Fickenscher, 
James W. Cheney, Jr., Henry Jaeger, Andrea Coda, Guy 
G, Gaugler, Edyth Marmion Brosius, Julia Huggins. 

J. Avpert RIKER. 





Dippel Lectures in Washington. 


Andreas Dippel, the impresario of grand and light 
opera, recently gave an interesting and instructive lecture 
before the members of the Washington Center of the 
Drama League and their invited guests. For his subject 
Mr. Dippel chose The Music Student Abroad. Mr. Dippel 
advised young men and young women to obtain their early 
musical training in this country, declaring the teachers 
here to be as capable as any in Paris, Berlin or Milan; but 
he also advised the young student of music to go abroad 
for the “finishing” course, saying that musical atmosphere 
and inspiration can be found only in the music centers of 
Europe. 

Mr. Dippel conjured a most delightful picture of a na- 
tional conservatory of music in the national capital, fos- 
tered by the Government and patronized by the entire 
country. He said: 

“Tf there are in every congressional district in the 
United States two young men who are deemed especially 
fitted for the art of war and are sent to Annapolis and 
West Point, surely there are in each of those districts an 
equal number of young men or young women, endowed 
with musical talent or perhaps genius, whom the Govern- 
ment ought to be glad to aid in their advancement in the 
noblest of the arts of peace.” 

Mr. Dippel believes in Government subsidy for opera, 
and hopes for the ultimate culmination of his desires. 





Hotel Powhatan, Washington. 


Hotel Powhatan, which is located on Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, H and Eighteenth streets, Washington, D. C., is 
thoroughly American in its arrangement and decoration. 
It is adjacent to the Executive Mansion, the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, the Pan-American Building and other 
public buildings which claim the interested attention of 
the visitor at the national capital. The hotel is eight 
stories in height, containing two hundred pleasant well 
lighted outside rooms, in the furnishing and decoration of 
which quiet and dignified taste has been exercised.  Visi- 
ble from all rooms having a southern or southwestern ex- 





MISS DICK ROOT, 
Contralto. 


posure is a beautiful view of the Potomac River as it 
flows placidly along. 

The Powhatan caters to people of cultured and refined 
taste, and its spacious rooms have a homelike atmosphere 
seldom found in a building of so public a character. This, 
together with an excellent cuisine, makes it an ideal stop- 
ping place, particularly for musicians and music lovers. 
At the head of this establishment is genial E. C. Owen, 
who oversees the dispensing of hospitality and is “mine 
host” in very truth. 

A recent photograph of the Hotel Powhatan is repro- 
duced on the opposite page. 





New York School of Music and Arts’ 390th 
Concert. 


The New York School of Music and Arts, 56-58 West 
Ninety-seventh street, bears the distinttion of having given 
more concerts with artist-pupils than any other institution 
in New York City. 

Saturday afternoon, February 13, the third of a series 
of recitals was given at the Country Life Permanent Ex- 
position, Grand Central Terminal. The dates of the next 
two concerts are February 27 and March 13. 

During the years that this school has been established 
it has given concerts in Carnegie Hall, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Wanamaker Auditorium, Cooper Union, and in 
many of the leading churches in and near New York. Mr. 
Sterner’s vocal pupils were also heard last year at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the audience being composed 
of the director, Mr. Gatti-Casazza and the stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

All of the vocalists heard on these programs were pupils 
of Mr. Sterner, who numbers among his pupils many ex- 
cellent artists. 








Foster and David Artist Heard in Recital. 


Foster and David presented Florence Anderson Otis, 
coloratura soprano, in recital at Chickering Hall, New 
York, Thursday afternoon, February 18. 

These were the singer’s numbers: “I’ve Been Roaming,” 
Horn; “Slumber Song,” MacDowell; “A Maiden’s Yea 
and Nay,” Gilberté; “The Moon Drops Low,” Cadman; 
“Amid the Roses,” Ward-Stephens; “Vissi d’Arte,” (“La 
Tosca”), Puccini; “Ah Non Credea Mirarti,” “Ah Non 
Giunge” (“La Sonnambula”); Bellini; “Il Neige,” Bem- 
berg; “Calinerie,” Moreau; “Ariette,” Vidal; “Soupir,” 
Stern; “Ouvre Tes Yeux Bleus,” Massenet. 

Mrs. Otis’ lovely quality of voice, its flexibility and de- 
lightful mezza voce were heard to excellent advantage on 
this occasion. Her personal charm lends an additional de- 
light to the rendition of her numbers. Of the group in 
French the Stern “Soupir” particularly appealed. Her en- 
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cores included the “Je suis Titania” (“Mignon”). Flow- 
ers and applause paid the soprano great tribute for the 
afternoon’s musical enjoyment. 














Maigille Pupil “Artist of Great Talent. 


Dorothy Maynard created a most favorable impression 
in Montreal, Canada, where on Tuesday, February 9, she 
appeared in the title role of the production of “Naughty 
Marietta,” at the Princess Theatre. Miss Mayrtard, who 
is an artist-pupil of Helene Maigille, the gifted voice 
teacher, of New York, was acclaimed a genuine success by 
the Montreal newspapers, generally, as the appended no- 
tices affirm: 

One must also say that Dorothy Maynard is an artist of great 
talent which was shown last evening in the superb success of her 
role as “Naughy Marietta.” She is a prima donna who sings de- 
lightfully and who has an admirable diction, In her song of 
“Naughty Marietta” she was all charm and graciousness. . . . In 
the marionette dance she proved herself a dancer of great merit by 
her suppleness and agility. She also knows how to quickly draw the 
sympathies of her audience.—La Presse, Montreal, Canada. 








Dorothy Maynard, who appeared in the title role, is endowed with 
a very beautiful voice and knows how to charm and delight with her 
mimicry and the details of her impersonation. The charming actress 
at once conquered her public and her popularity is a thing accom- 
plished. Miss Maynard has a method and a clearness of elocution 
most admirable.—La Patrie, Montreal, Canada. 





Dorothy Maynard is a lovely prima donna, who is very much in 
her element in her role of Marietta. She sang delightfully the 
“Italian Street Song.” Above all, she is a dancer of great merit, 
remarkable for her grace and agility. Her dance of the marionettes 
was a great success, as was also her charming song, ‘‘Naughty Mari- 
etta.”—Le Canada, Montreal, Canada. 





The title role was well filled by Dorothy Maynard, a clever actress 
possessing a voice of unusual charm. She was at her best in the 
song which gives the piece its name, her rendering of which won 
her warm applause from the audience. She was also heard to good 
advantage in “It Never, Never Can Be True.”—Montreal Herald and 
Daily Telegraph. 

The principals include several artists who will win their own spe- 
cial clientele here. Dorothy Maynard, who filled the title role, is a 
dainty, petite figure, full of spirit and grace, and she possesses a 
voice of canary-like sweetness and quality. She is a clever littic 
comedienne who knows the value of vocal effects in comedy and she 
can sing in a very appealing way, too. She will, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, prove to be more than a little popular—Montreail Daily 
Star. 





Dorothy Maynard, who appeared in the title part, sang with fine 
effect and her acting was as spontaneous and as Satisfying as her 
Snging. The song which gives the name to the comic opera was 
given with such spirit and charm that the popularity of the leading 
actress was at once established. Added to a first class knowledge 
of harmonics, Miss Maynard has a method and a clarity of enuncia- 
tion which are admirable.—Montreal Gazette. 





Edwin Evans with Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Conspicuously successful in every particular was the ap- 
pearance of Edwin Evans, the well known Philadelphia 
baritone, with the Philadelphia Orchestra at Wilmington, 
‘Del., Monday evening, February 15. Mr. Evans sang 
“Hiawatha’s Vision,” by Coleridge-Taylor, with remark- 
able power. The stamp of public approval immediately 
set upon his work by the large audience was afterward re- 
newed by the public compliments of Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor of the orchestra. Among the orchestral num- 
bers offered by Mr. Stokowski and his men were the 
“Meistersinger” overture and the “Kalinnikow” symphony, 
presented at the regular concerts in Philadelphia week be- 
fore last. 





Florence Larrabee’s Richmond Date. 


Florence Larrabee has been engaged as the only piano 
soloist to play in Richmond, Va., at the spring festival. 
Her appearance will on the afternoon of April 13. She 
will play the Rubinstein D minor concerto with the Phila- 





delphia Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Leo- 


pold Stokowski. The other soloists will be partly selected 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company 
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_ REGISTER STRAIN AND ITS REMEDY. 


BY OTTO TORNEY SIMON. 
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\ll correct voice training depends essentially on two con- 
ditions, namely, on the properly controlled breath that sets 
bration in its outward course the vocal cords, and sec- 

on the adjustment of the registers of the voice. 

ocal control or tonal beauty can exist unless these 
conditions are rightly understood and applied. 

Che subjects of breath control and register adjustment 
have been treated in previous pamphlets. In this article 

y prevalent fault of register forcing, and the di- 

ilt, voice deterioration, are considered. Also, the 

emedies that may be applied to rejuvenate the voice to its 
proximately original quality and freshness. 

How to regain such quality is a vital question for the 

lent, because in the zsthetic and sensitive art of music, 

uty is the essential element. 

The statement has been advanced by science, especially 

ce the invention of the laryngoscope, that different sec- 

f the voice called registers, have different and defi- 
nite muscle action, and to use one in place of another is 
to transgress a natural law that brings its own penalty. 

Broadly speaking, the voice may be divided into chest, 

lium, and head register, with subdivisions of upper 


chest tones and upper medium tones, each of which regis- 
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ter will have its characteristic quality and definite limits. 
Each, also, may be carried beyond its legitimate boundary 
into the next higher register, with, at first, an. approxima- 
tion of its own tonal color, but later resulting in a gradual 
deterioration of the natural beauty of the next higher 
register. 

A register, through forcing, has the parasitic influence of 
absorption and destruction. 

One usual instance of forcing, in the female voice, espe- 
cially noticeable, however, in the contralto, is the trans- 
gression of this law through the faulty action of the upper 
chest register. The vibrations of the upper chest quality 
will usually cease at E natural, on the first line, treble clef. 
The mechanism of the voice will, however, permit this 
quality to be carried a number of semitones higher, though 
not without a sacrifice of tonal beauty. To preserve the 
voice, a change of method will become necessary. 

A marked example of such register strain by forced 
chest production occurred in the early artistic career of the 
Swedish singer, Jenny Lind. Only through the knowledge 
and skill of Garcia, the distinguished master of singing, 
then living in London, were the medium tones of this artist 
regained. 
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The restorative principle to be followed in the forced 
voice is a definite one. 

A preliminary period of complete rest of the vocal organ 
is advisable, and also the careful modulation of the speak- 
ing voice. All thought of sonority of tone should be aban- 
doned, and the injured register must be treated with gen- 
tleness and care. Its quality, with chest resonance elim- 
inated, will be weak, wavering and uncertain. 

The corrective process will be to work downward from 
the highest tone of the injured register to the lowest. 

The reason for this treatment lies in the fact that the 
forcing process, not having exceeded probably three or 
four semi-tones upward, would leave the highest tones un- 
impaired and normal. With this quality as a model, the 
tones below should be gradually colored, gradually 
strengthened by simple exercise of chromatic intervals, 
also seconds and thirds, using different vowels, but without 
unnatural depression of the larynx. This correction is at 
best a slow process, but where real interest, intelligence 
and judicious practice exist, there is reasonable hope for 
the return of normal condition and beauty. 

This method of working downward from the upper tone 
of the injured register should take place frequently and 
carefully during each short practice period, extending over 
weeks and even months. 

When the normal medium quality has once again been 
approximated, its combination should be made with the 
chest tones from below, now, however, working upward 
from these with simple intervals and arpeggio combinations, 
striving for homogeneous weight and color in different 
vowels, and yet retaining the distinctive medium quality 
and vibration in the medium register. 

Care should always be exerted that the unnatural process 
of forcing may not be repeated. An unerring guide for 
this will be the musical ear and finer musical sense of the 
pupil, when once the medium quality has been recognized 
and firmly established. 

The same principle of working downward should be 
applied to any forced register of the female voice. By this 
method the limpid head tones, the resonant medium, and 
the more* sonorous upper chest tones will regain their nor- 
mal quality. 

The important point for the student will be to determine 
the manner of recognizing these different qualities of 
register. 

The easy solution is to encourage for each register a 
definite locality of resonance. This ranges from the son- 
orous, full chest vibration to the higher, flute-like timbre 
of the head tones felt in the sinus or hollow bone of the 
lower forehead. 

It may be laid down as a rule, that correct resonance 
adjustment will result in normal muscle activity of the 
vocal organ. 

The act of singing becomes then a psychological one, and 
depends upon an inner sense for the beauty of tone, found- 
ed on and guided by the investigations of science. 

In the male voice, similar changes of register exist, 
namely, the lower and the upper chest vibrations, and the 
extreme upper tones of the voice known as the covered or 
mixed tones. 

These sections or registers of the male voice are subject 
to the same laws of deterioration found in the female voice, 
if forced beyond their legitimate limits. 

The extreme upper tones of the male voice, usually 
called covered tones, are, when rightly developed, of som- 
bre beauty, sonorous and of rich tonal color. They vibrate, 
in normal production, well to the front of the face, and 
are produced by darkening the quality of any vowel, the 
larynx having assumed at the same time a lower position. 

No more ignorant or vicious phase of vocal training 
exists than the abuse of the upper tones of the male voice 
by the process of forcing or singing with what is known 
as the open production. 

Such treatment will result in unusual muscle strain and 
throat congestion, and also in tones that become more and 
more pinched, metallic and unmusical, resulting eventually 
in the uselessness of the vocal instrument to reflect a beau- 
tiful art. 





Two Anne Stevenson Pupils. 





Maude Dixon, soprano, a pupil of Anne Stevenson and 
well known as a church and concert singer throughout the 
West, has recently been engaged as soloist of the First 
Christian Church, one of the most prominent churches of 
Los Angeles, Cal. Miss Dixon is also _ many concert 
engagements. 

Helon Meseritz, coloratura soprano, sang at the Pleiades 
Club concert, Sunday evening, February 7. 





“This show is intended to benefit the tired business man,” 
explained the manager. 

“It does the trick,” replied Dustin Stax. “It’s the first 
two hours’ sleep I’ve had in a long time. ”__Washington 
Star. 
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Seagle Carnegie Hall Recital. 
Oscar Seagle will give a recital in Carnegie Hall, New 








OSCAR SEAGLE. 


York, on Monday afternoon, March 8. The baritone wil! 
be accompanied by Frank Bibb. 





Elizabeth van Endert Praised. 


While most people went to hear Kreisler, they were very glad, 
indeed, to find that he had an able assistant in Elizabeth van En- 
dert, who brought back old memories by a beautiful rendering of 





the jewel song from “Faust,” a song not much used in concert. 


programs these days. Mme. van Endert was good to look upon. 
She, too, has a pianissimo which is beautiful, and which was par- 
ticularly well exemplified im Humperdinck’s ‘‘Wiegenlied.”—St. 
Louis Times, February 10, 1915s. 


Mme. van Endert charmed with her gracious personality from 
the first moment of her appearance and her voice and singing ful- 
filled the expectations that had been aroused by one known as a 
pupil of Lilli Lehmann and as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Her tones are almost perfectly placed, and 
Mme. van Endert is endowed by nature with a resonant, vibrant 
voice, wonderfully clear and sweet. Her softest passages brought 
forth unstinted admiration and she also showed dramatic ability in 
her opening number, “Agatha’s Aria” from Weber’s “Der Frei- 


schuetz.” This showed more than did any other the mas- 
tery of her art. As encore she sang Beach’s “The Year’s at the 
Spring,”’ which was thrilling in its gladness. Her Brahms group 


was exceptionally beautiful. ‘“Feldeinsamkeit’” was dreamily ex- 
pressive Her final group consisted of English songs, which 
were without exception exquisitely rendered. In all her numbers 


were evident her perfect breath control and her ability to take i 


amazingly long phrases. Mme. van Endert so delighted 
her hearers that many wishes were expressed that she return here 
next year in concert. In every note, every motion, she showed the 
most perfect artistic insight and taste.-—News-Press, St. Joseph, Mo., 
February 13, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Laudatory Notices of Ethel Newcomb’s Art. 


Among the various piano recitals given simultaneously, yesterday 
afternoon, as if by concerted arrangement, that of Ethel Newcomb 
in Aeolian Hall was particularly worthy of note. The player is 
not a stranger to New Yorkers, but, if anything, she made an even 
better impression than at her last previous appearance a little over 
a year ago. 

As a pupil of Leschetizky in Vienna Miss Newcomb reveals in her 
expressive touch and crisp technic the excellent schooling she has 
received. Her contributions yesterday comprised Mendelssohn’s 
prelude and fugue in E minor, op. 35, No. 1; Beethoven’s sonata 
in E flat major, op. 31, No. 3; a group of three Chopin pieces, 
Schumann’s fantasia; Scriabine’s study in C sharp major, op. 17; 
Leschetizky’s barcarole in A major, and Rubinstein’s valse in 
A flat. Within the scope of that program her performance rose 
distinctly above the level of merit to which habitual concert goers 
are accustomed. . . 

Chopin’s nocturne in E major, Miss Newcomb interpreted de- 
lightfully. . . .—New York Press, February 10, 1915. 








Miss Newcomb is a pianist of ability, who brings intelligence to 
bear in her work. A performance of the Schymann fantasie in C 
major opened her program. The poetic interpretation of this num- 
ber revealed her power for contrasts of light and shade and was 
one of ner best efforts. The second group, all Chopin, including 


nocturne in E major, Impromptu in A flat, and Polonaise in E 
flat minor, called into play varied resources, 

Miss Newcomb has command of many <orieties of touch, power 
to secure her effects which are always intelligently calculated, bring- 
ing a nice legato to the singing of a melody, and producing brilliant 
climaxes.—Buffalo Express. 





Miss Newcomb was most admirable. She showed fluency 
of style, a responsive touch and some flexibility of mood. 
Her playing of the sonata was facile, musical and. workmanlike. . . . 
—Tribune, New York, February 10, igr1s. 








Miss Newcomb .. . p a dable technic, and her 
touch is poetic and accurate.—American, New York, February 10, 
1915. 





It was with genuine pleasure Miss Newcomb was listened to in 
her performance of Schumann’s monumental C major fantasia, and 
solos from Chopin, Leschetizky and Rubinstein. The distinguished 
pianist, an artist who commands the resources of her instrument to 
an exceptional degree, was in singularly happy mood throughout the 
evening, and achieved a brilliant success, 

From the breadth of conception Miss Newcomb brought to her 
playing of the Schumann fantasia to the exquisite clarity and poetic 
repose of her later program numbers, a beauty of performance was 
heard that was absolutely delightful and calls for very warm 
praise. The audience was most insist in d ds for encores, 
recalling Miss Newcomb again and again after each of her groups. 
—Buffalo Evening News. . 








She plays with an authority, an enormous amount of style and 
a technical brilliancy that is dazzling at times. She shows a com- 





ETHEL NEWCOMB. 


mand of determinate rhythm and a varied tone color that enables 
her to give proper appreciation of the wayward moods and poe‘ic 
suggestion of the music. Her opening number, fantasia in C ma 
jor by Schumann, was an exhibition of her technical prowess and 
the free rein she can give to her imagination makes it a performarce 
of unvarying excellence. 

In three Chopin numbers, the Polonaise E flat minor was a 
briliiant climax, disclosing her 1 of every phase of pianistic 
art. In the barcarolle by Leschetizky, Miss Newcomb’s sense ot 
dramatic values, the opulence of color and wonderful singing tone 
which she drew from her instrument and her skillful presentation 
of the tragic story around which this music was written, evoked 
spontaneous applause, and the artist was tendered a real ovation. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier, February 3, 1915. 








Ethel Newcomb, who showed artistic qualities in a piano recital 
that she gave here last season, gave another one yesterday after- 
noon in Aeolian Hall.. Gee Bs 6 ae pianist of 
real musical gifts, of artistic instincts and true Seathia, and these 
things are in their way precious. An ample technic enables her to 
embody them in her performance, which is, therefore, of musical 
value and charm. 

Miss Newcomb played yesterday a good program, . . . her 
playing of Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, op. 31, No. 3, had at once 
a feeling fer its proportion and symmetry and for its deeply ro- 
mantic content. Schumann’s fantasia in C major was also one 
of her chief numbers, a composition that has been made much of 
recently by other pianists. Her fine feeling for tone and for 
tonal nuances stood her in excellent stead ip all these things.— 
New York Times. (Advertisement.) 





At the Dessau Opera they have had “Lohengrin,” 
“Tannhauser,” “The Flying Dutchman,” “Undine,” “Wild- 


schiitz,” “Oberon,” “William Tell,” “Barberina,” “Fidelio,’ 


“Preischiitz,” “Aida,” “Trovatore.” 





WASHINGTON 
REQUESTS 





@ The subscribers to the concerts of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Washington have asked that the 
series be increased from three to 
five concerts next season. 


@ The past season has been the most 
successful one in the history of the 
Washington concerts given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 


q Similar conditions prevail in Wil- 
mington and Baltimore,‘ where the 
success of the Orchestra has also led 
to demands for more concerts next 
season. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


1314 Pennsylvania Building 

















Harry Munro Available. 





An American singer who is equally at home in concert, 
oratorio and opera is Harry Munro, basso cantante, who 
returned to this country last fall after having spent some 
time in Europe, studying for opera. He was a soloist in 
the recent performance of Handel’s “Messiah” at Trenton, 
N. J., where he enjoyed a genuine success. 

Mr. Munro is under the management of G. Dexter Rich- 





HARRY MUNRO. 


ardson, of New York, who has booked the artist for 2 
number of engagements, including appearances at two 
spring festivals and a spring tour throughout the South. 
Before going to Europe, Mr. Munro was heard freqnently 
in this country, singing with much success in concert and 
oratorio. His serious study of his art and his thorough 
musicianship make his work a delight to the lover of 
music. 











MRS. KING-CLARK *. 


American Tour Whole Season 


1914-1915 
Management: M. H. HANSON 


437 Fiith]Avenue - - New York 
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Berwin MA ll 
Among the numerous interesting lectures on the program 

~4 the Kansas State Music Teachers’ Convention there 

Le was but one delivered that smacked of the dollar and cent 
flavor of the musical profession. Its mere title: 

HY “Commercialism Pro and Contra Musical Art” 

suggested a good store of shocks for those who surround 


the Temple of the Muse with an impenetrable stone wall 
lest the mere thought of commercialism find its way into 
5 Drss the inner sahctum. 
Were it not that the content of that unique message 
has gained in interest through the economic conditions 
it resulted from the present European chaos it might 
have found its way speedily into the crowded archives of 
pds blivion, but by a stroke of fate it has evaded its destina- 

Fes tion and once again it will be revived to serve its pur- 
fase pose among those young artists who are in need of an 
antidote of commercial sanity to offset the harmful effects 
of their ultra idealism. 

Up to the present season we depended on Europe as a 
sort of musical pasture field. Most of the young Amer- 
ican artists who spent a number of years there preparing 
for a soloist career stretched their wings here and went 
: through the customary “routine hunt” stage of their career 
=> before they ventured to face our critics. 
if It is evident that just because the European concert 

fields have been turned into battlefields no young Amer- 
ican artist can afford to lay off acquiring routine till the 


“ale war orchestra deems it timely to end its gruesome sym- 
A phony 
Since the word “artistic career” found its way into the 
dictionary, “routine” became its inseparable mate. 
Those young artists who consider themselves exceptions 
iron bound rule invite dismal failure. 
— Such being the case, it becomes inevitable that our 
‘ artists in embryo will soon have to get busy and look 
about for their routine—here at home. 
Hint to the Music Storekeeper. 
Now, the question arises: Where? In its present state 
a f development the American concert field is hardly pre- 
pared for such experimental work. 
Not because there is no need for legitimate missionary 
work that would prove mutually beneficial to the worthy 
ung artist as well as the audiences of small cities who 
. are starved for want of good music. No. There is a 
eats larger field here for such work than all of Europe’s ex- 
S: perimental pastures put together. But we haven’t as yet 


the facilities that have been created abroad by the great 
demand for this phase of the concert work, 

In Europe almost every city of any size has one or two 
a= music stores that have the facilities for arranging such 

concerts. Whether the tour is to be arranged in Ger- 
= many, France or Austria-Hungary, a complete directory of 
these “Concert Directions’ may be had containing the 
4 exact expenditures connected with renting halls, etc. 
The tracks are well beaten down, and the arrangement 
ar of concerts has been systematized long ago. 

To those who are closely acquainted with the concert 

business in Europe, it seems strange to see the utter indif- 
ference of the average music storekeeper in America to 
this important phase of the musical development of the 
—~ 3 country. 
Evidently the men in this business do not as yet realize 
the prestige and power they could gain if they would link 
their names and business closer with the actual musical 
activities and development of America. 

Looking aside from the wonderful publicity to be de- 
rived for their business from such undertakings, this new 


: phase of their work undoubtedly would raise the standard 
~ of our musical stores all over the land. 
* The music clubs and local managers are looking for 


‘names,” as big as their purses permit. The local manager 
ust necessarily pursue such a policy, for after all, his 
ndertakings are first and last purely business proposi- 
There is not one in ten who would care to arrange 
=| he concerts of promising young artists whose names may 
add prestige to the management. This policy may 
condemned from an ethical standpoint but hardly from 
hat of business, for after all, “Every man to his trade.” 
ooiles On the other hand, the music clubs could and should do 
: much of this work, for their mission is, or at least should 
, purely altruistic. Whether they are truly accomplish- 
much toward that end is a question that will be an- 
ed in these columns in the near future. 
The oncert business” like any other enterprise that 
is to depend on public patronage at large must expect to 
invest considerable sums in publicity campaigns before 
any results whatever can be attained. The first or second 
concert tour of any young artist, unless he or she be a 
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THE HUNT FOR ROUTINE. 






phenomenon, is merely an item in this investment in this 
inevitable expense account. 

So long as the facilities for such routine tours will 
prove well nigh prohibitive instead of being a feasible 
undertaking without sapping the funds of the young artist 
of average means or patronage, America will be a poor 
place for any young artist to get a start in his soloistic 
career. 

The Gordian Knot, 

The increased interest in musical art, the higher stand- 
ards adhered to among music teachers, as well as this 
great influx of foreign musicians will bring about larger 
and larger crops of young artists, all of whom must pass 
through the kindergarten of the soloist’s career. 

In the operatic field things look almost hopeless for 
young artists with Caruso or Melba ambitions. Instead of 
increasing, their chances for routine have been reduced to 
zero, at least, for the time being. 

Fortunately the instrumentalists and concert singers need 
not consider their case as hopeless as all that. Their 
fields and audiences are here; all the clock needs is regu- 
lating and careful winding, and it will run to the great 
salvation of our worthy young artists, 

The systematic organization of those cities that would 
welcome courses which could give deserving young talent 
an opportunity for routine, will soon become an absolute 
necessity. : 

This problem is one that is worthy of the thought of 
our prominent men and women of the profession, and the 
leading women in the Federation of Music Clubs. 

The shout for “Study in America!” must be followed 
up with the practical solution of this great problem. One 
without the other cannot lead to success. 

The singer’s problem in quest of routine is a much 
easier one to solve than that of the instrumentalist. They 
have the church, oratorio, concert, etc., to draw upon, and 
it is safe to state that there is a proportion of four singers 
to one instrumentalist in the demand. 

Unfortunately the art of chamber music has not re- 
ceived its whole recognition in America as yet, therefore, 
the string instruments find their field greatly restricted. 
When the day arrives that will see each city of any con- 
sequence vieing with the others in the organization of the 
best quartet, then we shall find many a worthy soloist shar- 
ing honors with chamber music orgahizations, and come 
to the full realization that even if one cannot be great as 
a soloist, an enviable position can be acquired as‘ the 
leading spirit or affinitive artistic associate of such an 
undertaking. 

Thus the problem of routine for hundreds of instrumen- 
talists would be* solved in an effective manner, 

A Clear Path. 

The only open path at present by which a young artist 
may seek routine leads to the door of the small city 
theatre and municipal auditoriums that are in sore need 
of attractions. 

It would be a very simple matter indeed for any musical 
organization of prominence to make arrangements with 
the managers of these opera houses to submit their lowest 
possible figures (and not quote the various, fancy prices 
that come to the tip of their tongue the moment one men- 
tions a “concert”) with the understanding that a certain 
number of young artists would rent their theatres at that 
stipulated sum. These tours could be arranged in different 
parts of the country, of different duration, in order to suit 
the varying pocketbooks of the artists. 3 

The admission fees should be twenty-five and fifty cents ; 
and students in body should be given special allowances 
even on these low figures. 

After all, the object in view at these concerts is for the 
young artist to gain sufficient routine to give him the 
necessary balance, poise, and self confidence that are in- 
dispensable ere he can face the severe critics in the all im- 
portant music ceriters. Every time the box office indicates 
no losses, he may offer a prayer of gratitude to the god- 
dess of fortune. 

1 ase 

The routine our young artists receive at teachers’ or 
pupils’ concerts and private muscales as well as their own 
experimental recitals “at home” are all very well with 
all their innocent tribulations and pleasantries but they 
are not the true test. They do not bring the young artist 
face to face with the real issue. The stage is set all in 
their favor. .The parents, sisters, cousins, uncles, friends, 
schoolmates and friends of the family surround him, and 
to be frank there is a terrible waste of saccharine after 
each of these affairs. The parents do it from self de- 
lusion, the brothers and sisters from pride, the friends 





because they do not know any better, or as a matter of 
friendly obligation to the parents. The young artist should 
be torn out of these artificial surroundings, get his knocks, 
and drink from the bitter cup. If he cannot stand: it, 
let him shake off the illusion of a soloist career. It is 
better thus than to drag about for years wasting his life 
and energy barring the paths for others better fitted; and 
incidentally he will leave his parents’ or patrons’ bank ac- 
count in a much healthier condition. 

It is the fault of these well meaning friends blessed with 
total ignorance of the most important factors in a soloist 
career, that so many of our young artists are goaded into 
an untimely New York recital. 

To quote from the lecture mentioned above, illustrating 
with one of the many wrecked careers: 

“After two years’ study abroad the parents, friends and 
relations insisted on showing what the boy had learned, 
and nothing but a New York recital would do for this his- 
torical event. The concert was well arranged for and 
given. It proved an execution,” etc. 

There are enough of these wrecked careers on record in 
New York alone to fill a mighty volume. It may be said 
with certainty that many a page could be saved in future 
from that sad record of tragedies by the application of 
a bit of commercial sanity and the guiding spirit of sympa- 
thetic, experienced hands. 

To close this plea in behalf of the present and coming 
legions of worthy young artists it will be timely to quote 
Prof. Sevcik’s words when complimented on his won- 
derful powers as a pedagogue: “You do me too much 
honor, for I’m but an humble assistant to the greatest 
Teacher of all, routine.” Nemo. 





Haarlem Philharmonic Hears Artists. 


Lucy Gates, coloratura soprano, substituted for Ruth 
Harris, soprano, at the last moment, for the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society (Mrs. Rastuss$eneca Ransom, presi- 
dent) morning musicale, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Thursday, February 18. Miss Harris had been programmed 
for two groups, one with harp accompaniment, but was 
unable to appear because of illness. Miss Gates sang in 
that fascinating, artistic manner, and with the beautiful tonal 
quality, which is bringing this keenly alert young singer 
of the Berlin Royal Opera many engagements in and 
around New York, although it is her first season here. 
Her first group contained Cadman’s “From the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water,” “The Swan Bent Low to the Lily,” 
MacDowell, and “Spring,” Hensehel. For her second, 
Schubert’s “Haidenréslein,” Grieg’s “Lauf der Welt” and 
Eckert’s “Echo Song,” into which last she introduced her 
own exquisitely delivered cadenza. Miss Gates sang Har- 
riet Ware’s “Boat Song” as an encore, giving to it a de- 
lightfully dreamy swing. 

The program in its entirety offered splendid attractions. 
Paul Dufault, the French tenor, sang in his own inimitable 
style and fluency “Si je pouvais mourir,” Barbirolli; “Men- 
teuse chérie,” Massenet; “Aime-Moi,” Bemberg. Mr. 
Dufault understands how to introduce an ingratiating lilt 
into his French songs and this combined with his sufficient 
technic, always lends to his delivery an unusual charm of 
expression. His English group, “A Dream Fancy,” Mar- 
shall; “Sylvelin,” Sinding; “Sing to Me, Sing,” Homer, 
shared the popularity with the audience. Encores de- 
manded included Oley Speaks’ convincing “Morning.” 

Mary Jordan’s even, rich and sympathetic contralto and 
pleasing style made the former Century Opera Company 
singer’s Brahms’ and American composers’ groups enjoy- 
able in detail, and Salvatore de Stefano at the harp also 
won due portion of the applause manifest after all the 
numbers. Miss Jordan sang the “Sapphische Ode,” “Sonn- 
tag” and “O liebliche Wangen,” Brahms, and “Invocation 
to Eros,” Kiirsteiner; “When I Bring to You Colour’d 
Toys,” Carpenter, and Salter’s “Cry of Rachel.” 

Mr. de Stephano played the Debussy “Arabesque” and 
Hasselman’s “Valse de Concert.” 

The accompanists for the morning were Winifred May- 
hall and Messrs. Kimball and Spross. 








Granberry School Reception to Mrs. Beach. 


The directors and the faculty of the Granberry Piano 
School will hold a reception in honor of the composer, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, at the studios of the school, in 
Carnegie Hall, on Thursday evening, February 25. Myrna 
Sharlow will sing three of Mrs. Beach’s songs, “Separa- 
tion,” “The Lotos Isles” and “I Send My Heart Up to 
Thee.” 





Mrs. Beach Honored. 


At the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of February 27 
and 28, Mrs. Beach’s “Gaelic” symphony, in D minor, will 
be performed. Mrs. Beach is to be present as guest of 
the Orchestral Society and she will attend a reception 
and banquet given in her honor by some ef her admirers. 
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noe MAITLAND 


(Bass-Baritone) 
“A Revelation for purity of Diction and grandeur of style.”— 
London Daily Telegraph. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


nusiacwas * HARRACK 


Brilliant Baritone EMINENT COURT PIANIST 


Address, Howard Pew, care of Musical Courier, Manager of 
recent tour of Arthur Nikisch and London Symphony Or- 
chestra; also A. F. Wands—Per. Mgr. Middle West, Cleveland, O 


LOUISA HOPKINS 


CELEBRATED PIANIST 
“Two Successes with Boston Symphony” 


Exclusive Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
Fifth Avenue - - New York 


WITTGENSTEIN 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Tour Now Booking 


Address: 230 West 107th Street, New York 
KNABE PIANO USED 


LESLEY MARTIN, bet cant 


STUPIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, ohn 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene W alton Marshall, Fiske 
O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 
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1914-15 SEASON 1914-15 


GRACE POTTER 


PIANIST 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN 


PIANIST 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


VIOLINIST 


Exclusive Management, S. E. MACMILLEN, 618 Candler 
Bldg., 220 West 42d St., New York. Phone Bryant 8520 














Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishin 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. Teacher o 
and C rt singers, among whom are: 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
Scott, basso; Mr. Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass- baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 
TEL. 687 LENOX STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist St. NEW YORK 


William Thorner 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Mme, Schumann-Heink writes: 
“To Mr. Thorner, the best vocal teacher I ever met and 
whom I strongly recommen 











(Signed) Scuumann-Hetnx.” 


Other endorsements by Edouard de Reszke, George Ham- 
lin, Bernardo de Muro, Marguerite Sylva, Georgette Leblanc- 
Maeterlinck. Teache: of nna Fitziu, Galli Curci, Carl 
Cochems and others. 


Address 2130 Broadway, New York. Phone: 1050 Columbus. 





















American Tour Now 
in Progress 


Management ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway, New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 
















Salzedo Provides Music for Soldiers. 


Carlos Salzedo, the harpist, now at the front in the French 
army, is using his talents toward the alleviation of the 
hardships and depression of army life. Mr, Salzedo is seen 
in the accompany snapshot with Charles Dalmores, the 
tenor, whom Americans have applauded in opera; Florent 
Schmitt, the composer, and Albert Gleizer, cubist painter 
and lecturer. 

Salzedo has prepared concerts in hospitals for the 
the wounded for which he has composed male choruses in 
particular. 

A program in French is at hand. It records a matinee 
offered to the convalescing soldiers of Toul, given in the 
town theatre with municipal assistance. Among the num- 
bers presented were “Fantaisie sur les Saltimbanques” 
by an orchestra under the direction of Carlos Salzedo, and 





GROUP TAKEN AT THE FORTRESS TOUL. 


Left to right: Albert Gleizer, cubist painter; Carlos Salzedo, 
Florent Schmitt, Charles Dalmores. 


“Air de Sigurd” (Reyer) by Charles Dalmores. In the sec- 
ond part were “A Parthenay” theme, eighteenth century; 
“Belle, c’est votre plaisir,” three part chorus, by the Chorale 
Maréchal Ney, under the direction of the composer, Car- 
los Salzedo; “Aprés l’Eté,” for string instruments, under 
the direction of the composer, Florent Schmitt; “Varia- 
tions Upon a Theme in Old Style” for harp, by the com- 
poser, Carlos Salzedo; war songs, Charles Dalmores and 
chorus, Florent Schmitt. 





Von Ende Pupils Appear in Waldorf Concert. 





A “Moment Musical” in the ball room of the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, Friday afternoon, February 19, presented 
young New York artists, who earned the liberal applause 
bestowed upon them. Aniong these were representative 
pupils from three departments of the Von Ende School of 
Music, New York—the vocal, violin and piano. 

Ottilie Schillig sustained fully the reputation of the vocal 
department for reliable voice building and interpretation. 
Her naturally beautiful high soprano voice, clear and carry- 
ing, is yet mellow and pliant, effective in piano and force- 
ful in the forte passages. 

She is a young woman of attractive personality; she ex- 
hibits mentality in singing and splendid taste in her deliv- 
ery. Her good diction was especially noteworthy. The 
young soprano created a decidedly favorable impression in 
these numbers: “Aria de Lea,” from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
Debussy; “J’ai pleuré en réve,” Hie; “Hallelujah,” Hum- 
mel. 

As usual the young violinist, Sergei Kotlarsky, gave evi- 
dence of a well grounded technic, much temperament, mu- 
sical sense and a mature interpretative ability. He played 
the “Swing Song,” Barnes, and the “Schoen Rosmarin,” 
Kreisler, 

Lawrence Goodman in the “Polichinelle” (Rachmaninoff ) 
and Liszt’s “Chant Polonaise” again showed himself to be a 
pianist of thorough musicianship with a technic, ample and 
reliable: 

This was the eighth of a series of “Moments Musicales” 
given under the direction of Ottokar Bartik and under 
the patronage of leading members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 





Julia Culp’s Program. 


Julia Culp will sing the following numbers at her Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York, recital, Saturday afternoon, 
March 6: 

“Da unten im Thale,” “Es steht ein Lind in jenem Thal,” 
“Feinsliebchen,” “Schwesterlein,” “Erlaube mir  fein’s 
Magdelein,” “Wie komm’ ich den zur Thiir herein,” from 


the “Volkslieder,” by Brahms; “Frauenliebe und Leben,” 
“Meerfahrt,” “Therese,” 


song cycle, Robert Schumann; 
“Salome,” “Sandmannchen,” “Der Schmied,” Brahms, 
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worthy interpreter. 
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BOSTON OPERA CANARD. 


Daily newspaper stories to the effect that C. A. 
Ellis, manager of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, is under consideration as a possible manag- 
ing director for a reorganized Boston Opera 
company, are absolutely without any foundation. 
Mr. Ellis tells the Musical Courier Boston repre- 
sentative that he has not even been approached 
by anyone on this matter and the announcement 
came as a surprise to him. The statement that 
with Mr. Ellis as artistic adviser would be as- 
sociated H. L. Hubbard, the former publicity 
agent of the Boston Opera Company, is equally 
false and unknown to Mr. Hubbard. In fact, he 
thought it quite absurd that the office of “artistic 
adviser” had been coined for him by the press in 
connection with Mr. Ellis. “Mr. Ellis ranks as 
one of the successful impresarios in America to- 
day,” said Mr. Hubbard, “and should he be identi- 
fied with the management of a new Boston Opera 
company it is hardly likely that he would be in 
need of any assistance along the artistic advisory 
line.” 

The real facts in the situation are these. Eben 
D. Jordan, the man who in former times stood 
sponsor for the Boston Opera Company, has re- 
fused to bear further the whole financial weight 
of that or any similar organization. He is will- 
ing, so it is understood, to cooperate with any 
group of capitalists in Boston for a reorganization 
and maintenance of an operatic company in that 
city. There is positively no definite movement in 
progress at present to reestablish opera in the 
Hub for the coming season. The Boston Opera 
House can be leased at any time by any person 
or persons for the giving of opera of a certain 
high standard. Enthusiasm runs high for an es- 
tablished operatic company in that city, and this 
is being greatly aided by many of the women’s 
clubs that have become interested in the cause. 





a oomneees 


The music critics appear to have declared a war 
zone around Arnold Schénberg’s compositions. 


monaeipecsinomini 


“Opera on a charity basis,” is what Current 
Opinion calls the recent subsidized performances of 
the Century Opera Company. 


— 


That pride of the box office, John McCormack, 
has been doing it again in Boston. At his third and 
fourth appearances this season in that city, Feb- 
ruary 21 and 22, over 6,400 persons constituted the 
two audiences and paid exactly $8,000 to hear him. 


a 


Very amusing it is to note that some of our daily 
newspapers discovered new musical beauties in 
‘“Trovatore” when it was led by Toscanini last Sat- 
urday afternoon. Presumably “Favorita,” “Son- 
nambula” and “Puritani” would be a revelation to 
them. It is enough to make even Toscanini smile, 
that most mirthless of individuals. 


6 


A letter from Jacques Thibaud, the violinist, to 
his American manager, Loudon Charlton, and dated 
at Paris, January 18, has these interesting passages : 
“TI have been in Paris for the last two days in order 
to get a little rest and to have my car repaired. 
It gets even more tired than I do in this ferocious 
business. I was at Verdun for eight days, and made 
the connection between the east front and Paris for 
a month. I hope to take up this same work again 
as soon as my car has been put right. I am tired, 
but otherwise very well. Next year life will be 
more beautiful than it has ever been before. 
Things will go easily, and the air will again be 


breathable. Unhappily that will not give us back 
those who are dead, and the poor wounded who 
will always have to suffer, but they will at least have 
given everything § in the sublime cause of liberty and 
honor.” 

Peas 2 Maman 


Caruso left for Europe last Saturday, and, mines 
and submarines permitting, will make his way to 
Mente Carlo, where he is expected to sing at the 
resort Opera for several weeks in obedience to a 
contract made several seasons ago with its director. 


sinh nll 


Washington’s Birthday was celebrated with a per- 
formance of “Parsifal” last Monday, which may or 
may not be appropriate when it is considered that 
the redoubtable George despised lies and the re- 
markable Parsifal did not relish kisses. Both now 
are drawing royalties in public esteem. 


—-—— eo —- 


At the Philharmonic concerts of February 25-26, 
at Carnegie Hall, Pasquale Amato will be the soloist 
in the monologue from the first act of “Flying 
Dutchman,” and two short numbers by Rossini. 
The orchestra will play the “Eroica” of Beethoven, 
the “Ballet Suite” of Max Reger (dedicated to 
Josef Stransky and played here for the first time 
last season), and Smetana’s “Moldau.” 

OS 

As announced exclusively in the Musicat Covu- 
RIER over a month ago, Emma Calvé will go into 
vaudeville and will sing the “Carmen” habanera 
and the familiar coloratura aria from “Perle du 
Brésil” at the Palace Theatre shortly. Other 
opera singers are to follow Mme. Calvé’s example 
soon, and one of the next to enter the vaudeville 
field will be Allen Hinckley, formerly of the Metro- 
politan and Chicago Operas. 

——- 

The Messrs. Aborn announce that, beginning 
Monday, April 5, they will begin a limited season 
of grand opera in English in Boston. “The decision 
to give opera in Boston this spring,” the Messrs. 
Aborn state, “does not affect our plans for next 
season in New York. In fact, the Boston venture 
may lead to a combination for the presentation of 
grand opera in English in the two cities simultane- 
ously under our management next season.” 

——@—— 


A Paris press dispatch printed in several New 
York dailies last Monday contains the attached in- 
formation: 

Paris, February 22—A committee is being formed in 
Paris by patrons of music representing France, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, Belgium and the United States, with the ob- 
ject of creating and endowing an institution for the relief 
of distress among opera singers, choristers and musicians. 
Forty opera houses in France and Belgium have been in- 
definitely closed. 

Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the executive board of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, it is understood, is 
directing American participation in the plan. It is intended 
to convert one of the Parisian theatres into an operatic 
academy, in which Jean de Reszke will assist. 


anrenien iene 

Sale has been effected of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
Lexington Avenue Opera House, whose use for 
grand opera under the management of that im- 
presario was prevented by the Metropolitan Opera 
because of its contract with Hammerstein binding 
him to stay out of competition in that field for a 
certain term of years. Evidently the doughty Oscar 
has come to the conclusion that there is no hope of 
breaking the injunction in the courts. Frank Ger- 
sten, a theatrical manager of the Bronx, is reported 
to be the purchaser of the Lexington avenue house, 
at a price of $820,000, which, if it really represents 
the buying figure, means a loss of $280,000 to Ham- 
merstein, according to real estate experts, as the 
house cost $1,100,000. At present, moving pictures 
occupy the stage. 
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SAINT-SAENS DEFENDS 
HIS VIEWS. 


From the pen of J. F. Delma Heide comes a trans- 
lation of an article by Camille Saint-Saéns, which 
amplifies and explains some of his recent published 
views concerning German composers and _ their 
works—views which have called forth enthusiasm 
in the ranks of the musical allies and unspeakable 
resentment in German tonal circles. 

The venerable French musician writes: 

“When there was a question of representing 
“Walkiire’ in Paris the Wagnerians wondered un- 
easily as to what effect might be produced on the 
Parisian public at the Sght of wings which adorn 
the helmets of the War Maidens. Woman’s aston- 
ishing docility in the question of fashion was taken 
advantage of and they were first given tiny asses’ 
ears as a hat adornment. This they thought charm- 
ing. Once quite accustomed to the donkeys’ ears, 
the change was made to wings. In order that no 
doubt might exist as to the intention underlying 
these ornaments an article appeared in one of the 
big papers in which allusion was made to these 
angry and quivering wings which came from Ger- 
many, these Valkyrie wings which put to flight the 
Alsatian knot of ribbon. Others beside myself to 
whom I have spoken of this article still remember 
it. The way paved for them, the Valkyrie wings did 
not appear ridiculous. However, one did not dare 
give them the same development here as in Ger~ 
many. 

“The fear of ridicule was much greater when a 
dressmaker of Vienna took it into her head to pub- 
lish her correspondence with Richard Wagner. At 
Paris one spoke vaguely of sumptuous dressing 
gowns lined with many colored satins. Real dresses 
were in question, and Wagner gave abundance of 
details as to tightness of the waist and length of 
trained skirts. 

“A great and in my opinion useless scandal was 
provoked at Vienna. Wagner had the right if it so 
pleased him to be grotesque in private. But these 
eccentricities throw a light upon the perverse side 
of his talent, on those oddities which shocked the 
auditors at first hearing, on those which become ap- 
parent in reading; traits impossible of execution, 
useless and harmful complications, details of ex- 
cessive prodigality which escape the ear of the lis- 
tener, all those things which give the impression of 
charlatanism, with which one ought only to have the 
right to reproach his clumsy imitators. 

“On the subject of accoutrements I would cite a 
personal fact. Anyone looking through numbers of 
Le Figaro could find an article by M. Pierre Elzéar 
in which this author, writing about my sojourn in 
Algeria, relates that Monseigneur Lavigerie on a 
visit to me found me disguised as an ‘almée.’ I have 
been dressed as a woman but once in my life at the 
age of six. But I never have been dressed as an 
almée and the only truth in the anecdote is that the 
illustrious prelate did honor me with a visit. 

“Let us'speak of more serious things: “When I 
read my old theoretical works again,’ said Richard 
Wagner one day to Frédéric Villot, ‘I am quite 
unable to understand them.’ 

“That is not surprising. This is how he has de- 
fined melody (translated by Mr. Prodhomme) : 
‘Melody is the redemption of poetic thought in- 
definitely conditioned, and which is effected by the 
profound consciousness of the highest freedom of 
emotion; it is the involuntary willed and accom- 
plished, thé unconscious conscious and uttered, the 
justifiable necessity of an indeterminate quantity, 
condensed from its most distant ramifications in 
view of an exteriorization of a quantity indefinitely 
extended.” 

“After, by ingenious sophisms equally lucid, he 
affirms that in opera the melody ought to be entrust- 


ed not to the voice but to the orchestra. Happily 
he has made innumerable exceptions to this rule; it 
is only completely applied in ‘Parsifal,’ except for 
the choral part, which is treated according to the 
rules of melody and gives to the scene of the Temple 
its marvelous beauty. 


“In theory the system of Wagner is admirable, 
this synthesis of all the arts which the orchestra en- 
velops like a garment, expressing the inexpressible, 
commentating the action, explaining all. 


“In practice this system ends in the suppression 
of the art of song and the hypertrophy of the or- 
chestra ; a profound study is necessary to follow all 
these details, all these commentaries. He who 
could understand the work at once, must be not only 
a musician in all the force of that term, but also 
gifted with a memory similar to that possessed by 
those who can play several simultaneous games of 
chess at distance. And Wagner supposed himself 
to be creating a popular art. 

“French Wagnerians can be divided into several 
categories : 

“1. The fanatics for whom Wagner is the Alpha 
and Omega, who admit nothing outside of his works. 
These are simple maniacs transported with admira- 
tion when no matter what is played to them, but 
which they are made to believe is the music of their 
idol. One of them said to me one day that only 
dissonant chords were supportable; he did not 
know that there exist in Wagner’s works long 
series of perfect chords without mentioning the in- 
troduction to “The Rhinegold’ constructed entirely 
on the one chord of E flat! 

“2. Those, the most numerous, who understand 
nothing of Wagnerian works but are taken by the 
charm of this exciting and troubling music, finding 
in it an intoxication comparable to, as Frédéric 
Masson has justly said, that of opium. 

“3. Those, of whom I am one, who having studied 
these works do not deceive themselves about the 
faults (what is faultléss?), but find in their beauties 
an inexhaustible source of deep esthetic pleasure 
not to be found elsewhere. For those of the last two 
categories of auditors it is a real privation not to 
hear the works of Wagner ; one can even say it is a 
sacrifice. 

“Can one not willingly sacrifice a pleasure when 
mothers sacrifice their sons, young girls their lovers, 
wives their husbands, and a king his kingdom? 

“This sacrifice must be made because as 1 have 
said, Wagner’s work is the most powerful of Ger- 
many’s weapons for the conquest of souls. Travel 
teaches us. I have seen in Algeria, in Italy, in 
Spain, Ambassadors from Germany preaching and 
preparing the way. Has such an apostleship ever 
been for an artist? Can it not be clearly seen that 
Art was but a pretext in this case? The real object 
was a universal Germanizing. 

“What efforts have been made to have Brahms’ 
heavy music adopted by an unwilling public. At- 
tempts also have been made to introduce Bruckner, 
Mahler, but the public resisted. However, there 
have been imposed certain contemporaries of whom 
I will not speak; may mention nevermore be made 
of them. f 

“The last time I saw Richard Wagner was in 
1876 at a celebrated soiree of Wahnfried, where I 
went reluctantly, having ‘Une Capitulation’ on my 
mind. I went to please Liszt, to whom I owed such 
a debt of gratitude I could refuse nothing. 

“*You are not angry with me,’ said Wagner, ‘be- 
cause of a poor joke?’ 

“Tt would have been so easy for you not to make 
it.’ I replied. He made no answer. 


“(Signed) C, Saint-Saens.” 


REVIVAL OF DUET SINGING. 


It is not often that vocalists of such note as 
Christine Miller and George Hamlin join artistic 
hands, so to speak, for the purpose of a common re- 
cital, and therefore the appearance of those artists 
together at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 16, in a concert of their own, attracted wide 
notice in local musical circles and drew a very large 
audience of exceptionally representative listeners. 
The attendance was in itself a matter worthy of 
special mention, because no complimentary tickets 
had been issued, and with the exception of press 
guests, every auditor at the recital represented a 
paid seat. 

Apparently the listeners felt amply compensated 
for their expenditure, as they exhibited the warmest 
kind of enthusiasm throughout the afternoon, and 
starting with the first number on the program, were 
insistent in their demands for solo repetitions and 
additions by Mr. Hamlin and by Miss Miller, and 
by the two in duet. 

It was a felicitous combination of voice, musician- 
ship and singing art (comprising the presentation of 
phrase, mood and dictional and enunciatory mani- 
festations) which we heard in the duets by the artist 
pair—Schubert’s “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” 
and “Licht und Liebe,” Saint-Saéns’ “Le Soir 
descend sur la Colline,” Robert Kahn’s ‘“‘Trost” and 
“Agnes,” and Brahms’ “So lass uns wandern.” Ex- 
quisite unanimity of conception and purpose were 
apparent in every measure of these tastefully select- 
ed duets, and the manner in which the singers blend- 
ed their voice colors, dynamics and expression of 
sentiment constituted a rare demonstration of that 
absolute potse, finish and control which are the re- 
sult only of innate musical and artistic understand- 
ing and long experience in the public presentation of 
the best kind of music. 

Miss Miller’s rich, velvety organ, and her well 
considered renderings are not unfamiliar in New 
York, but her previous appearances here had been 
chiefly in oratorio, and therefore it was more or 
less of a surprise to the audience to find in her a 
lieder interpreter of keen intelligence and sym- 
pathetic insight. Her singing of 
“Liebeslied” and “Marienwiirmchen” was a sin- 
gularly fine achievement and not less so her soulful 
sounding of Strauss’ “Mit dienen blauen Augen,” 
Mahler’s “Hans und Grethe” and Wolf’s “Dank des 
Paria.” Dramatic force and lyrical ecstasy also are 
within Miss Miller’s emotional range as she made 
clear in the foregoing pieces as well as in Carpen- 
ter’s “On the Seashore of Endless Worlds,” 
Parker’s “Morning Song,” Kramer’s “A Nocturne” 
(dedicated to Miss Miller), Homer’s “Ferry Me 
Across the Water” and Whiting’s “A Birthday.” 

George Hamlin’s merits as a lieder artist are too 
well known to need extended elucidation at this 
stage of his long and successful career. He is an 
unceasingly industrious student, however, and each 
year shows him in possession of new refinements 
of vocal art, new interpretative resources and ex- 
tensive new repertoire. He remains one of the 
most earnest and polished song singers of our day, 
and gives unstinted delight to the connoisseur with 
his expert manipulation of voice and his knowledge 
of nuance and style, as well as to the layman with 
his ability to suggest poetically and depict graphical- 
ly in his exposition of the text. 





Schumann’s 


The Hamlin art 
had every chance to reveal itself strikingly in 
Strauss’ “Nichts,” “All mein 
Gedanken,” “Hoffen und wieder verzagen,” “Wie 
sollten wir geheim sie halten,” Campbell-Tipton’s 
powerful “The Crying of Water” (from “Four Sea 
Lyrics,” written for and dedicated to Mr. Hamlin), 
H. T. Burleigh’s very melodious and excellently 
made “The Glory of the Day was in her Face,” and 
Sibella’s “O Bimba, Bimbetta.” 

There should be more such elevating recitals in 
New York, where public duet singing is an unduly 
neglected form of vocal art. 


“Das Geheimniss,” 
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PARIS MUSICAL DOINGS. 
Under date of February 9, J. F. Delma-Heide, 
MusicaL Courier war correspondent in Paris, re- 


ports as follows: 

“MM. Chevillard et Pierné are to be congratulat- 
ed in their granting what has long been asked for 

French symphonies at our big concerts, that 
French national art may have its representation 
adequately before the public. When triumphant 
peace reigns once more classical works can have 
place on our programs, but not a preponderant one. 
In Germany the symphony has a brilliant develop- 
ment, but has not France a Réber, a Gopartz, a 
Magnard, a Chausson whose symphonies are of an 
exquisite sensibility? An accident has prematurely 
cut short the life of Chausson, but M. Chevillard 
has made the Parisian public sensible to the beauty 
of his symphony dating from 1891. The concerts 
Colonne-Lamoureux have on their programs also 
the D minor of César Franck, the G minor of Lalo 

id the C minor of Saint-Saéns, and will add three 
by Vincent d’Indy and four by Albéric Magnard. 
lhe task of drawing up programs is light; leaving 
those composers already named there have been 
played Paul Dukas’ symphony, four by Guy Ro- 
partz, two by Albert Roussel, by M. Witkowski, by 
M. Savard and that by M. Lazzari; the list grows 
too long for enumeration, which shows that French 
art knows no stint. 

“Alfredo Casella, the accomplished Italian mu- 
sician and pianist, had the happy thought to give 

concert for the profit of L’Oeuvre Fraternelle 
des Artistes,’ thus thanking in a practical and hearty 


manner his French confreres for their amiable and 
appreciative welcome during his long sojourn in 
Paris. The concert was one of the veritable mani- 


festations of renewed musical life in Paris. Lucien 
Wurmser with his orchestra undertook the second 
symphony of Albéric Magnard. For the first time 
also two works terminated during the early months 
of the war were heard; their authors have made us 
sensible to the eternal serenity of art. 

“The trio of Maurice Ravel indicates an evolu- 
tion in this gifted composer thoroughly compre- 
hended by MM. Casella, Willaume and Feuillard. 
Mile. Croiza sang with exquisite perfection the 
eight new ‘Melodies’ of Gabriel Fauré, which if 
short, are full of light grace and subtle depths. M. 
Casella played some of Debussy’s preludes and the 
Variations sur un ‘theme de Rameau’ by Paul 
Dukas. 

“The Opéra-Comique recently reproduced “Thér- 
ése’ and ‘Les Amoureux de Catherine.’ Massenet’s 
touching work was pathetically interpreted by Lucy 
\rbell, MM. Fontaine, Boulogne and Belhomme, 
who were greatly applauded. 

“Henri Maréchal’s ‘Les Amoureux de Catherine,’ 
created under Perrin in 1876, is a touching reality 
of today; a public moved to tears suffered in spirit 
with the Alsace so delicately traced in Maréchal’s 
work and so tragically true of today. 

‘Mile. Vorska interpreted Catherine inimitably. 
\ille. Vaultier (Salomé) was charming as an Alsa- 

soubrette ; M. Féraud Saint-Pol a perfect lyric 


omedian, and M. Paillard an adroit and tender 
Walter. The splendid soiree wound up with Mlle. 
Chénal’s triumphant ‘Marseillaise.’ 


‘La Vivandiére, with Marie Delna in the title 


role, MM. Jean Périer, Paillard, Allard and Ghasne, 


been enjoying a successful revival run at the 
péera-Comique. The ballet is led by Mlle. Sonia 
‘avloff and M. Quinault. Mme. Delna sings the 
Marseillaise,’ and the entire company of artists, 
chorus and the fanfare interpret the ‘Chant du deé- 


Other performances at the Opéra-Comique since 

beginning of the war have been ‘La Fille du 
Régiment’; ‘Carmen,’ with Marthe Chénal in the 
name part, and ‘Manon,’ with Marguerite Carré as 
the heroine. 


“The Gaité-Lyrique during the past fortnight has 


offered excellent representations of ‘Miss Helyett,’ 
‘Chimes of Normandy’ and ‘Les Mousquetaires au 
Couvent’—the latter promising to hold the place for 
some time to come. 

“At the Trianon-Lyrique the program for this 
week includes ‘Véronique,’ ‘La Mascotte,’ ‘Ordre de 
l’Empereur,’ ‘Le Maitre de Chapelle,’ ‘Le Roi la 
dit,’ ‘Les Dragons de Villars.’ 

“There will be no Carnival or Mid-Lent festivi- 
ties in Paris this year, for the Prefect of Police, in 
accordance with public sentiment has suspended 
the permanent order which permits these fétes.” 


<x 
CHICAGO OPERA PLANS. 


Our Chicago representative reports this operatic 
news: 

“Much has been published in the daily press here 
of late concerning the future of the Chicago Opera. 
It was said that, upon the return of Harold Mc- 
Cormick, the final plans for next year’s opera en- 
terprise would be given out, and it was stated that 
General Manager Campanini already had made en- 
gagements with singers for the coming season. Mr. 
McCormick has returned and nothing has as yet 
been decided. It is more than probable that Chi- 
cago will again have a season of grand opera, but 
it may not be this November, as at the present time 
conditions are as uncertain as they were last No- 
vember. It is said that several meetings of the 
board of directors of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company will take place between the present time 
and March 15—the date of Mr. McCormick’s re- 
turn to Switzerland—and on that day or the next 
a public announcement will be given out announcing 
definitely the plans of the guarantors of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. Until then probably all pub- 
lished items concerning the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company will be only idle rumors and unfounded 
gossip.” 





een ineee 
OREGON’S MUSIC TEACHERS’ BILL. 





A clipping from the Portland Oregonian of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1915: 

DOOMED BILL WITHDRAWN. 

State Capitol, Salem, Ore., February 14.—Representative 
Oscar W. Horne, of Portland, “put one over” on the 
House this afternoon. His bill to require registration of 
music teachers with the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction came up for third reading and instantly brought 
on a storm of opposition. So vigorous were the protests 
that defeat of the measure was inevitable, but instead of 
permitting it to be slaughtered on roll call Mr. Horne ob- 
tained consent to withdraw it. 


The above mentioned bill is similar to the one in- 
troduced in the Oregon Legislature two years ago 
and which the Legislature failed to pass. The Legis- 
lature adjourned last Friday, February 19, 1915, 
and therefore nothing more will be done in the mat- 


ter this season. 
bseesincnllieitannt 


WARNING TO MANAGERS. 





Managers of Chicago hotels should be very care- 
ful hereafter to whom they rent their ball rooms 
for the giving of musical programs, so that the as- 
tounding fiasco which suddenly closed the Tiffin 
musicales this season never could be repeated. It 
is said that a Chicago vocal teacher who has no 
ostensible large backing intends next fall to import 
from New York artists to appear at one of Chi- 
cago’s select hostelries and in this venture he. is 
seconded by the manager of the hotel. New York 
managers should be very careful before signing 
contracts to know if such agreements could be car- 
ried out. 

sable: 
WARTIME CONCERTS. 





Sunday afternoon concerts at the Albert Hall in 
London will be given as usual during May and June 
of this year, the war notwithstanding. 


| ORCHESTRAL CHIEFS HERE. 





Mrs. Charles P. Taft, president of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, was in New York last week 
and spoke enthusiastically and interestingly to a 
Musicat Courier representative about the work of 
the fine symphonic organization in her city. She 
said that the Cincinnati public is as warm in its de- 
votion to the concerts as such as it is in its allegiance 
to Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the conductor, whom Cin- 
cinnati has taken completely to its heart and fairly 
idolizes in a musical way. “He has improved the 
orchestra marvelously,” said Mrs. Taft, “and we 
never have had better symphony concerts there than 
we are enjoying at present. Dr. Kunwald is a 
thinker and a poet as well as a musician of the most 
extensive tastes and sympathies. Did you know 
that he played the piano solo part of Beethoven’s 
‘Emperor’ concerto the other night on tour? He 
scored a huge success, too. We feel that in him the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra has an ideal leader, 
and the support we are receiving everywhere con- 
vinces me that other localities share our opinion.” 

Elbert L. Carpenter, also a visitor in the metrop- 
olis last week, is president of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, and when seen by one of this 
paper’s reporters, expressed himself as unusually 
well satisfied with the achievements this season of 
the splendid orchestral body in the Northwestern 
music center. “We have given fifty-five concerts 
alone this season in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
made tours of wide extent beside. In fact, the 


- Minneapolis players are on tour at present and will 


wind up this series of its out of town concerts at 
Chicago next week. We will not be in New York 
this winter, but may come here in 1915-16. At 
any rate, we will visit Boston next season. Emil 
Oberhoffer is doing wonderful work with his men, 
and I feel convinced that we are on the quick road 
now to being an orchestra the equal of any. Our 
people feel that the institution has become part of 
Minneapolis’ civic life, and its permanency is as 
much of a certainty as the matter of the city’s public 
schools. I have heard some good concerts here. I 
liked Dr. Muck’s conducting of Brahms’ C minor 
symphony. In tempi and conception it showed 
many parallels with the reading of Oberhoffer. The 
Philharmonic Society is an excellent orchestra, and 
I enjoyed its concert exceedingly. Stransky is full 
of spirit and emotionalism. Oberhoffer has become 
a really great Beethoven exponent. His repose is 
impressive.” 
SEEK ceememmeed 


BISPHAM FOR LOS ANGELES. 





Charles Wakefield Cadman, chairman of the Con- 
gress for American Music programs in connection 
with the forthcoming Biennial of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs at Los Angeles next 
June, received word last week that David Bispham 
has consented to sing an all-American program. 

Mr. Bispham, who always has championed the 
American composer, now comes generously to the 
front again in this particular instance. The recital 
will probably take place on the evening of June 30, 
and although the full program cannot be given out 
at this time it is said the singer will do Rossiter 
G. Cole’s “Robert of Sicily” with piano and organ 
accompaniment, Hadley’s “Prologue,” Kramer’s 
“Lover’s Litany,” and also songs of Spross, Homer, 
Huss, Carpenter, Mrs. Salter, MacDowell and 
others. The official program will be published later 
in this journal with all the details of the Biennial 
and Congress. It is the intention to have present 
only well-known artists, composers and directors at 
all sessions of the Ninth Biennial. Mrs. J. E. 
Kinney, president of the organization, and her board 
are putting forth every effort to make the coriven- 
tion worthy of its purpose and of general expecta- 
tions concerning it. 
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ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


In the depths of our despair we occasionally think 
that ours is a most unmusical and inartistic country, 
forgetting that distance lends enchantment to many 
a land which in reality is not a bit more cultured 
than our own. 

We read of the romance and chivalry of Spain, 
the glorious art and song of Italy, the intense Rus- 
sian devotion to national opera, and then we wonder 
why we have no romance and chivalry, art and song, 
and national opera. 

We rub our eyes in amazement when we find 
Wagner writing about the German “Philistines” in 
music, and we feel certain that Nietzsche was ready 
for the lunatic asylum when he wrote: “Wherever 
Germany’s influence extends, it corrupts culture.” 

And we cannot understand how a composer like 
Massenet could say: ‘“To have success,in Paris you 
must either be German or dead.” Of course, during 
the emotional stress of war all the belligerents have 
discovered their own amazing good qualities and the 
depths of their opponents’ infamies. 

That familiar and stock phrase of the English 
papers: “We are a thoroughly unmusical lot,” has 
recently changed to the more comforting assurance 
that English musicians are better trained, better 
educated and possibly better dowered than “the 
hordes of foreigners who have been enjoying our 
hospitality so long, and crowding out native British 
musicians.” We know that kind of talk ourselves. 

There is at present a great enthusiasm for articles 
“Made in America.” With this enthusiasm we are, 
of course, in sympathy. But we must not shut our 
eyes to the stern facts of supply and demand. None 
of these matters is run for long on a sentimental 
basis. When the war is over the British will find 
German musicians in their old places again in Eng- 
lish theatre orchestras, if those Germans are able 
to supply a better article at the same price or as 
good an article at a lower price. That is the sum 
and substance of the whole matter. And it will be 
the same with the “Made in America” movement. 

In a recent issue of the London Daily Chronicle, 
however, there was a letter from a real British 
“Philistine,” who expresses his opinion on music in 
general and bands in particular with a John Bull 
bluntness : 

Bands may knock five miles off a route march, and may 
attract a chawbacon here and there to a recruiting station; 
and in these respects bands have their value. But music 
fosters only the butterfly imaginings of the mind, making 
them momentarily seem real, and when the music stops 
the visions disappear, just as similar visions disappear 
when the fumes of alcohol or the effects of morphia have 
passed away. The mental effects of music are very much 
akin to those of morphia, and music, like all other drugs, 
has an after effect. Has any one ever heard of great 
work accomplished by the aid of music? I exclude the 
efforts of musicians. 

We reprint this with fear and trepidation lest we 
wound the delicate susceptibilities of the musicians, 
artists and classical scholars who constitute that 
august body of law makers in the United States 
Senate. We hope those disparaging remarks by the 
uncouth Britisher will not cause our aesthetic 
Senators to reduce by many millions the sums they 
now so generously devote to subsidized symphony 
orchestras and grand operas. 

As Artemus Ward was wont to say: “N. B.— 
This is a goak.” 


iene eneesineen 
SADDEST MUSIC. 


A British officer who was recently sent home 
wounded has recorded his experiences in the London 
Bystander : 

My sensations when first I came within range of the 
German guns were very similar to those which I experi- 
enced when I made by debut at a public school. I was, in 
short, extremely nervous. I passed some of my past life 
in rapid review, and found it rather ugly; I hastily formed 
a number of resolutions, and I lit a fresh cigarette every 
few minutes. A cigarette at such moments as these is a 
positive godsend. Not only does .t soothe the nerves, but 
it lends to one an appeatance of nonchalance that is in- 
tensely deceptive. Accompanied by some such remark as 








“Thank goodness we're at it at last,” the illusion is abso- 
lutely complete. 

As a matter of pure fact, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
men out of a thousand when they first come under fire 
have but one desire—to disappear in precisely the opposite 
direction to that whence the shells are proceeding. Though 
popularly known as “seeing the fun,” war at close quarters 
is an intensely unpleasant experience, and the scream of a 
shell is the saddest music I know, if not the eeriest. It is 
a sort of combination of the wailing of a woman with the 
hissing of an angry snake. 

onsinorien inp 


TIPPERARY EVACUATED. 


“Tipperary” does not meet with the approval of 
Sir Frederick Bridge, of Westminster Abbey, and 
of Sir C. Villiers Stanford, of the Royal College of 
Music. They suggest that the British Army should 
adopt “something greater.” 

Dr. J. C. H. Beaumont, chief medical officer of 
the White Star Line in general and of the Olympic 
in particular, whose songs have now and then been 
reviewed in the Musica. Courter and other news- 
papers, has taken up the cudgels in defense of the 
much sung and more whistled tune. His spirited 
defense of it recently appeared in an English peri- 
odical. 

For our own part, it seems a waste of time and 
space to defend a tune that has been so widely ac 
cepted. If the majority want it, what is the use of 
defending it from the attacks of a very «small 
minority? Such songs have their day and pass 
away. No one can prevent or augment their pop- 
ularity. If the work has any merit it will endure 
as long as the intrinsic merit warrants and no 
longer. 

It is strange that composers with ordinary com- 
mon sense cannot see that they are as powerless to 
stem the current of public opinion as they are to 
change the direction of the wind. 

All in good time, O worthy knights, Stanford and 
Bridge, “Tipperary” will sing itself out. The public 
which will not be induced to make famously pop- 
ular any song of Sir Villiers or Sir Frederick is 
not likely to relinquish its interest in “It’s a Long, 
Long Way to Tipperary” simply because those two 
composers say the song is not great. 





Then Bridge said, “For Westminster Abbey 
That song is a long way too shabby. 

It never will shine 

On a program of mine, 
For it’s flippant and foolish and flabby.” 


Said Stanford, “If that is a sample 
Of national song, the example 

Of me and the college 

For musical knowledge 
Has not been extensively ample.” 


Said Bridge unto Stanford, “Don’t flurry 
Yourself in the least. We should worry! 
‘Tipperary’ will die 
In the sweet by and by. 
Take it easy, old man; what’s your hurry.” 


As a matter of fact, the so called successor of 
Tipperary” has appeared. The Chicago Post says 
so, and though Chicago is a long way from Tip- 
perary and parts adjacent, yet there is often a 
quantity of reliable news in the Windy City on the 
lake. Says the Post: 

Like most of the songs Tommy sings, it has nothing 
to do with war. The British soldier does not vent his 
patriotism lyrically. He puts it all into his shooting and 
his bayonet charges. A stanza of the new song runs as 
follows : 

Hello, hello; who’s your lady friend? 

Who’s the little lady by your side? 

I’ve seen you with a girl or two, 

Oh, oh, oh, I AM surprized at you. 

Hello, hello; stop your little games, 

Don’t: you think your ways you ought to mend? 
This isn’t the girl I saw you with at Brighton, 
Who, wHo, WHO’S your lady friend? 

Whether this song will be sung with fervor or 
not by the mothers and sisters of the soldiers re- 


mains to be seen. Many dear old ladies have sobbed 
out “It’s a long, long way to Tipperary” with more 
emotion and tears than the poetic and symphonic 
value of the song warrants. We venture to believe 
that the “lady friend” will be greeted with “cat!” 


, 


“Come back to your old ‘Tipperary, ’ 
Said ma, also said sister Mary, 
“That lady’s no friend 
Of the fam’ly ; so end 
All relations at once with the fairy.” 


Then Mary and ma got excited, 

And together the chorus recited: 
“She’s vain and she’s bold, 
And she’s plain and she’s old; 

She ought to be jailed and indicted.” 


We have no doubt, however, but that the lady 
friend will be jilted in due course. 

Meanwhile the general public continues to sing 
and whistle the songs it pleases without the consent 
of professors and doctors of music. 


o— 


SOUSA AT LAST GETS MEDAL. 





On the occasion of the eleventh annual benefit 
concert of the Musicians’ Mutual Relief Society, of 
Boston, which was held in the Mechanics’ Building 
last Sunday night, over 8,000 people were present 
to hear John Philip Sousa conduct the big band of 
400 local musicians. Mr. Sousa had been in Boston 
several days previous to the concert rehearsing with 
the men, and the ensemble results he was able to 
get from the mighty band on Sunday night “were 
amazing and wonderful,” as the Mustcat Courter 
Boston office reports. Assisting artists on the pro- 
gram were Gertrude Holt, lyric soprano, and 
a trombone quartet consisting of Messrs. Proctor, 
Gulesian, Corey and Howard. Mayor Curley, of 
Boston, in behalf of the Mutual Relief Society, pre- 
sented the.renowned composer-bandmaster with a 
gold medal after the second number on the program 
had been played. 

In handing over the medal, Mayor Curley said: 

“It is an exceeding pleasure as mayor of this city 
to do honor to the great individual who, by his 
force of character and by his splendid qualities of 
leadership, has made possible a concert such as has 
not been equaled in the city of Boston. This great 
audience of over 8,000 persons is not only an indi- 
cation of the high regard in which the Musicians’ 
Mutual Relief Society is held, or merely appreciation 
of great music artistically interpreted, but it is also a 
tribute to Mr. Sousa. That I now present him with 
this medal no doubt will be one of the greatest sur- 
prises he ever has received. I take pleasure in pin- 
ning on his coat the purest metal in the world, in . 
appreciation of the purest character of leadership 
in the world.” The gift was fittingly acknowledged 
by Mr. Sousa and he made mention of the fact that 
if he received many more medals he would have to 
get a larger coat. 

aihlal adie 


WAR ON DELIUS. 


From London Music is this citation, showing 
how some suffer from the 
machinations of war: 


innocent composers 


Frederic Delius is one of the worst sufferers, amongst 
musicians, from the war. Although he is English by birth, 
the recognition of his work has been chiefly confined, unti! 
quite recently, to France and Germany. He has lived 
for some years in the former country and derived his in- 
come largely from the sales and performances of his works 
in Germany, where he is considered as one of the most 
remarkable of living composers. Now Mr. Delius has been 
forced, owing to the fighting, to leave his villa near Paris, 
and in consequence of his nationality, his savings and other 
property in Germany, together with various sums due to 
him from his compositions, have all been confiscated. At 
present the composer is staying in the country, not far 
from London, as the guest of a very well known musician. 
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SVARIATIONS 


BY LEONARD LIEBLING 
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A Music Editor’s Mail. 

Let us skim over some of our characteristic correspond- 

ence a bit this week. 
A British Protest. 
the Musical Courier Editor: 

Sir—I protest. How can you as an alleged musician 
and supposed gentleman allow the New York Mail to slam- 
bang that touching and beautiful air: “Rule Britannia?” 
You not only let that Mail man call it a shrieker like 
Star Spangled Banner,” but you gave his slander im- 
mortality by reproducing it in the Archives of History, 
therwise the MusicaL CouRIeR. 

You don’t have to get down under a bridge to sing the 
ow notes and then climb to the top of the Liberty pole 
» reach the top notes of “Rule Britannia” the way you 
ave to do to get after the extremes of “Star Spangled,” 
ecause “Rule B.” only reaches over nine notes, which 
isn’t far, and “S..S.” goes it four notes better, staying 
some time on the top notes with words inconvenient to 


I 
} 
I 


the average patriot. 

And I suppose that Mail man thinks he is a hall marked 
funny man when he says Englishmen enjoy singing “Rule 
Britannia” only when they are half-seas over. Right-o;— 
Here’s my laugh duly registered: “Haw, haw,” and “Ho, 
ho.” And now, having greeted his so-called wit with an 
appropriate donkey bray, let me ask him how Britannia 
is going to rule the waves if she is only half-seas over? 
Doesn’t she have to be the whole seas over if she means 
to rule the waves? Haw, haw! That’s one for me, eh? 
I say—what? 

Please print this in justice to the British navy and also 
to show that the English are prepared to defend their 

tional airs to the last drop of their ink. I don’t want 
to draw the United States into the European war because 
I think she had better remain in America. So I will 
say nothing about Wagner’s remarks that the whole 
British character is revealed in the first eight notes of 
“Rule Britannia.” 

Perhaps when the war is over I may mention it. But 
I must confess that whenever I feel seasick I think of 
what the school boy said and I agree with him. He said: 
‘If Britannia rules the waves, why doesn’t she rule them 
tr aight oe” 

Now, then, Mr. Mail Funny Man, get off a humorette 
here and say its because the ruler isn’t straight, Haw, 
haw Yours nautically, 

A BritisH SAILor. 
No Bullets in B Fiat. 

Paris papers are spreading the intelligence that Ger- 

many has decided not only to turn leaden music plates into 


bullets, but also has issued orders to begin the work 
preferably with the plates representing the compositions 
Glinka, Rubinstein, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and other Russians. This is a variation of the original 
from England, some months ago, to the effect that 

the Germans were then occupied in the same process of 
manufacturing musical bullets. Both tales are manifestly 
ibsurd, of course. So long as neutral America continues 


supply all kinds of shootables to every belligerent— 
our neutrality seeming to lie in the fact that we make no 


distinction between customers—there need be no recourse 
in Germany or anywhere else to such radical measures 
as those suggested by the fables of the melted music 


plates 
Hymn-Tunes for Motorists. 


lo be automatically played by their horns under certain 


s° 
conditions. 


When going fivé miles an hour: “They Are Going— 
Only Going.” 
When going ten miles an hour: “Yield Not to Tempta- 
When going fifteen miles an hour: “Speed Away! 
Away!” 
When going twenty miles an hour: “Awake, My Soul, 
Stretcl Every Nerve!” 


Vhen going twenty-five miles an hour: “Nearer, My 
10d, to Thee.’ 


n impossible to start: “Unshaken as the Sacred 
Hi 
When outdistancing a pursuing constable: “Free from 
he Law, Oh, Happy Condition!” 
When the car is in a beginner’s hands: “I Need Thee 


Eyery Hour.” 
When the car has turned turtle: “Work, for the Night 


s Coming!”—-From Town Topics. 
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Poetical Polemics. 
Dear Variations: 
In the New York Evening Sun of February 11, I noticed 
this contributed poem, signed W. B. W.: 
“T would I were a child again, 
That I might tramp o’er hill and lea 
With Gilly Bear, in sun or rain, 
And see the things that he can see. 


O Wondrous Gift! The Poet still 
Is first the Seer—the one. who sees 
That, spite of carking care and ill, 
The World is full of Harmonies.” 

Being somewhat of a lyricist myself, but belonging to 
the Intense Modern School, I beg to send you this as a 
sort of contrapuntal obligato to the foregoing: 

Suppose you were a child again, 
A-tramping o’er the hill and lea 

With Gilly Bear, in sun or rain, 
And seeing things that he can see. 


Suppose you tramped to Musicland, 
And took that seeing Pote along 

To hear a concert by a band, 

Of Schénberg’s new orchestral song? 


As noise he’d note with beauty nil, 
Would he still find—the one who sees 
(Despite the carking care and ill) 
Our World so full of Harmonies? 
Ex Favortrto. 


s 


The Pleasure Is Ours. 
Lynn, Mass., February 8, 1915. 

Dear Sir—I take Pleasure in writing to you for in- 
formation of Christine Nelson the the sweedish singer or 
how a letter would reach her. I would be very mutch 
oblidge to you if it is not to mutch Truble if you Please, 
and Oblidge, Yours truly, G. F. M. 
Get Your Passports. 

Received from Cecil Jervis Ryan, Australian baritone, 
globe trotter, and Apollonian matinee hero: 

“Naples, January 27, 1915. 
“Dear Mr, Liebling: 

“Just a line to let you know that I am on my way 
to Milan to put in some serious study for at least twelve 
months there and then later to Paris. I had a very strenu- 
ous voyage via the Fabre Line’s ‘S’Ant Anna.’ They sus- 
pected me of being a German spy and put me under 
surveillance and in the Mediterranean, a French cruiser, 
‘La Toulouse de Treville’ came alongside to take me to 
Marseilles as a prisoner. I had my passport (British) but 
my photograph was not on it. The only thing that helped 
me was my papers, showing I had been in the British 
Government service, I tell you this in case you have any 
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MUDDLED. 


“I say, old chap, can ro iy the Russianal Nationum Anthem— 
I mean (hic) the National Rational Anthem?”—London Tatler. 


friends travelling. Advise them to take every precaution 
(passport, ete., with photo attached). It got me thinking 
myself that I was a German spy so firm were the officials 
in their conviction that I was. I was almost a nervous 
wreck by the time I reached Naples. 

“I heard ‘Manon’ (Massenet) in Italian at the San Carlo 
Opera. Outside of the tenor (Schipa) and the basso, both 
of whom had very beautiful voices, it was a very ‘punk’ 
performance. 

“I saw a new opera last night, ‘Il Miracolo,’ by Lascetti. 
It was done magnificently. The work has brought forth 
a lot of criticism from the press here on account of the 
coming to life of a statue of the Virgin Mary (a big sing- 
ing role). The orchestration is fine... .” 

The Country Critic. 

Charles R. Baker, press representative and advance 
generalissimo for the San Carlo Opera Company (now 
appearing in Brooklyn) went into a daily newspaper office 
not long ago in—well, never mind where, except that the 
city was somewhat between Setauket and San Diego— 
and proceeded to prove to the various editors the import- 
ance of giving his organization plenty of writeup space. 
One of his listeners was a yellow-faced little man who 
preserved a stony silence and frowned sourly. 

“How about it, X.?” asked the managing editor, and 
explained to Baker, “Mr. X. is our music critic, you 
know.” 

“IT never have heard of this opera company,” snapped 
X., the yellow-faced one. 

“Well, I’m surprised,” cooed Baker in molto affetuoso 
accents; “we're the best known travelling opera organiza- 
tion on the road, In some places they have compared our 
performances favorably with those of the Metropolitan.” 

“T don’t care much for the Metropolitan; it has great 
faults,” came from X. 

“Our tenor has been dubbed ‘a second Caruso’ by some 
critics,” continued the diplomatic Baker. 

“Caruso? I’m not crazy about him. Sings too loud.” 

“Our coloratura soprano was called ‘the American Tet- 
razzini’ in one city not far from here.” 

“To tell you the truth, I have no great opinion of Tet- 
razzini.” 

“We give twelve of the modern operas.” 

“No modern opera amounts to anything. I don’t fancy 
them at all. 

“Our conductor leads from memory like Toscanini.” 

“I’ve heard Toscanini, I don’t like his style.” 

By this time Baker’s suavity had begun to wilt and he 
was swallowing hard. “Well,” he gasped, “the balance 
of our principals consist of Pasta, Grisi, Mario, Malibran, 
Farinelli, Rubini, Lablache, Sontag, Catalani.” 

“Never heard of them. You'll have to do better than 
that here. What’s your repertoire going to be in this 
town ?” 

Baker rose to depart. “Considering the fact,” quoth he, 
“that we intend to give only one performance here, our 
repertoire in this town will consist of ‘Aida.’ Would you 
permit me one question, please, Mr. Critic. Have you 
ever heard of ‘Aida,’ and of Verdi?” 

“Oh, yes. ‘Aida’ is not so much, and as for Verdi, 
why, I wouldn’t exactly call him—” 

“Well, what in hell do you call good, anyway?” suddenly 
roared the now completely torpedoed Baker. 

“Gentry Bros. Dog and Pony Show was here not long 
ago and I don’t know when I’ve seen anything better.” 

Baker moaned and fell to the floor. 

The Tabloid Critic. 

Our esteemed friend, Bert Leston Taylor, the “Line-O- 
Typer” of the Chicago Tribune, remarks in his unfailingly 
brilliant column: 

“The Musicat Courter gives merited circulation to a 
new kind of musical criticism. The New York Tribune, 
reviewing an opera, said: ‘As for Mr, Toscanini—he is 
Mr. Toscanini.’ 

“This method should be equally serviceable in consider- 
ing political candidates. Frinstance—— 

“‘*As for Carter Harrison—he is Carter Harrison.’” 
Musical Ablutions. 


Blanche Freedman, publicity director for many well 
known artists, vouches for the truth of the attached: 

“The scene of this little tale—a prominent New York 
hotel. Time, Sunday morning. Musical Personz: Rudolph 
Ganz, the Swiss pianist, and a well known American com- 
poser of songs who shall be nameless. 

“Mr. Ganz busily engaged in playing over his program 
for a concert on the following day. Well known Amer- 
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ican composer equally busily engaged performing his Sab- 
bath ablutions. ~The rooms are adjoining. Suddenly the 
bather, utterly unaware of the close proximity of his fam- 
ous neighbor, hears in the midst of his splashing, the glor- 
ious opening bars of Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ sonata 
played with the authority and abandon of the master hand. 

“Entranced, the composer listens, forgetting completely 
his watery surroundings and exposed position, when sud- 
denly an all pervasive chill is felt in the atmosphere. Im- 
patiently ‘coming to,’ he quickly turns on the hot water 
and settles down again to listen undisturbed, and thus in 
truly Roman style enjoys the entire concert program. Nor 
is his enthusiasm at all dampened (in spite of the water) 
by the fact that he has to turn on the ‘Hot’ at frequent in- 
tervals to keep from congealing as he listens.” 


Exit Here. 


The record for deadheads is being smashed to smither- 
eens by the European concert. 
Artless Magazine Art. 

In The Masses, its editor, Max Eastman, pays his com- 
pliments to American magazine illustrators. He says: 
“Obvious and conventional emotions of average and con- 
ventional folk, these are the only feelings ever expressed 
in our more popular magazine drawings.” Then he gives 
“the few typical changes that are rung on the threadbare 
themes,” as follows: “Wistfulness in a pretty girl—indi- 
cated by arching her eyebrows clear up into her hair. 

“Adventurous although stylish athleticism in a young 
man—indicated in the jaw and pants. 

» “Romance in the meeting of the two—indicated by his 
gazing upon the earth, she upon infinity. 

“Pathos of old age—indicated with bending knees or a 
market basket. 

“Sweet and divine innocence of children—usually indi- 
cated in the stockings.” 


Bach at the Front. 


DearR VARIATIONS—A war report from Palestine says 
that the name of the German officer commanding the 
Turks in Jerusalem is Bach—not J. S. Bach, but Bach 
Pasha. If this particular Bach is musical, no doubt he 
often sings: “It’s a Long, Long Way to Jerusalem.” 

But whether he is musical or not makes no difference 
to the truth of Tennyson’s lines about the Bach, otherwise 
Brook—referring, of course, to J. S. Brook, otherwise 
Bach: 

“For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 
Ence Ratc Cutas. 


Effect of War. 

One of the local newspapers, in speaking of the recent 
“Siegfried” performance, referred to Albert Reiss’ Mine. 
Vintage Humor. 

“Caruso and the audience were in tears at the end of 
his big aria in his farewell performance last week,” reports 
an out of town paper, “but is not the audience always in 
tiers at a Caruso appearance?” 


Enormous Sacrifice. 

It is Lent. Every one must give up something. We give 
up the works of Bruckner and Elgar, “Euryanthe,” and 
the D minor piano concerto by Brahms. 


Wotan, the Wanderer. 

Wagner overlooked one good dramatic situation in the 
“Ring” cycle—a meeting between Fricka and Erda with 
Wotan as the subject of conversation. 

The Cut Ups of Opera. * 

Wotan. 

Don Giovanni. 

Il Duca. 

Carmen. 

Manon. 

Violetta. 

Thais. 


Too Good to Be True. 


Parsifal. 

Jochanaan. 

Athenaél, 

Tristan (until the end of the first act). 





The Buccini School of Languages and Arts. 





The Buccini School of Languages and Arts, 237 West 
1ooth street, New York, specializes in the art of diction 
for singers, and employs recognized authorities in French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Latin and English languages. 

Emma Buccini, the founder and principal of this insti- 
tution, gives personal attention to all departments. Among 
its many students are several well known operatic and 
concert singers. 

Miss Buccini teaches languages and diction to all pupils 
of Maestro Tanara. She is available for lessons in lan- 
guages, diction, elocution and dramatic art. 


Boston’s Symphonists Here. 


Made up of the much and justly admired three B’s, the 
program of the Boston Symphony concert at Carnegie Hall 
on Thursday evening, February 18, comprised Brahms’ C 
minor symphony, Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” overture, 
Bach’s concerto in D minor for two violins, and Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” overture, No. 3. 

The playing of the band was up to its customary high 
standard in tone production and technical polish, and Dr. 
Muck’s readings revealed their usual firmness of outline 
and flexibility of conte::t. The Brahms C minor symphony 
—his first—seems to remain the best of the master’s four 
works in that form. 

Bach’s concerto, a truly noble work, had an impressive 
presentation at the hands of Messrs. Witek and Noack, 
whose ideas on tone, dynamics and phrasing blended beau- 
tifully and gave extreme musical pleasure. The support 
of the orchestra was nobly sustained. 

At the Saturday afternoon concert, February 20, an 
unusually large audience was on hand to hear Sibelius’ 
E minor symphony, Mozart’s “Magic Flute” overture, 
Haydn’s “Surprise” symphony, and Weber’s “Freischiitz” 
overture, a program not especially interesting, as the Sibe- 
lius work has not registered a profound hit in the musical 
world, and the other compositions heard, had, to put it 
mildly, not exactly the aspect of novelty. Dr. Muck has 
demonstrated in the past that he is not a resourceful or 
skillful maker of programs and last Saturday’s list again 
confirmed the fact. The performances of the orchestra 
were beyond reproach, however, and for that the con- 
ductor is to be both commended and congratulated. 

There is some discussion among Boston Symphony pat- 
rons regarding the absence this winter of the usual num- 
ber of soloists at the New York concerts. This dearth is 
not rendered more bearable by Dr. Muck’s oftentimes ill 
chosen programs. 





Boston Symphony Enthuses 
Brooklyn Audience. 


A large audience listened to the program offered by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Friday evening, February 19, when Dr. Karl Muck 
and his corps of reliables presented these numbers: Over- 
ture, “Genoveva,” Schumann; fourth symphony in C 
major, Ropartz; “Don Juan,” tone poem, op. 20, Richard 
Strauss, and the Beethoven overture, “Leonore III.” 

It is interesting to note that this was the second reading 
of the Beethoven overture that Brooklyn music lovers were 
given an opportunity to hear within the same week at the 
Academy, as “Fidelio” was presented there on the previ- 
ous Tuesday evening by the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Alfred Hertz conducting—a work well worth a continued 
hearing. 

Of the unexcelied quality of tone produced, the mag- 
nificent coloring, the finesse of all the choirs, the excep- 
tional ensemble of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, much 
has been written, so that one expects approximate orches- 
tral perfection from one of its programs, and rarely is that 
music lover to be found whom the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra does not satisfy. 

This the fourth in a series of five Brooklyn philharmonic 
concerts proved no exception. 








Schelling’s Polish Interests. 


As was announced in last week’s issue of the MusicaL 
Courter, Ernest Schelling will make his only appearance 
in this country this season at Aeolian Hall, New York, 





FROM THE BRONZE PLAQUE BY KRUPKA. 


Wednesday afternoon, March 3. The American pianist 
will be the soloist with the Symphony Club of New York, 
the concert being a benefit for the American Polish Relief 
Fund. It was only because of his desire to aid that stricken 
people that Schelling has consented to play at all this 
season. 

Personally the present plight of Poland appeals to 
Schelling for he owns, or did own, property within the 
ruined region, and he has suffered heavy financial loss, all 
income from this property having stopped, perhaps for 
good. It will be remembered that in his student days 
Schelling was Paderewski’s only pupil and that at the cen- 
tenary celebration of the birth of Chopin at,Lemberg in 
Poland, Schelling was chosen by the Polish people to take 
Paderewski’s place, the latter being ill. 

In the past two seasons Schelling has restricted his 
American activities to short tcurs in the East, many of 
his engagements being with the orchestras of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. But next season the 
pianist will stay in his native land from October to May 
and play in every city of first importance in the country. 
His personal manager, Maximilian Elser, Jr., will send 
Schelling to the Pacific Coast and back, for a hundred 
concerts. 3 





Syracuse Moments Musicales. 


At the Empire Theatre, Syracuse, N. Y., Tuesday even- 
ing, March 9, the Salon Musical Club will present two 
Moments Musicales, Soiree Marie Antoinette, in eighteenth 
century costumes, including songs, dances and harpsi- 
chord selections; Cadences of the Dance, including Orien- 
tal and classic dances and violin selections. 

Francis Pelton. Jones, the distinguished harpsichordist ; 
Eloise Holden, soprano and dancer; Jacques Kasner, vio- 
linist, and Alexander Russell, pianist, organist and cora- 
poser, are to furnish the numbers. 

Miss Pelton-Jones’ work at the clavichord and_harpsi- 
chord, enjoys coast to coast distinction, and in New York 
she has a particularly enthusiastic following. 

Jacques Kasner, first violinist of the Kasner String 
Quartet, has won press laudation as soloist with leading 
orchestras in Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Paris, London and 
New York. 

Eloise Holden has been recognized for her artistry in 
dancing and singing before leading clubs of New York, 
Pittsburgh, Syracuse and other cities. 

This is the program: Prelude in C major (Bach), sol- 
fegietto, (Ph. E. Bach), sonata in E minor, pastorale, 
capriccio (Scarlatti), Miss Pelton-Jones; “Par un pere 
cruel” (“Iphigenie en Aulide”), (Gluck), “Charmant Papil- 
lon” (Les Fetes Venitiennes”) (Campra), Miss Holden; 
air with variations, “Harmonious Blacksmith” (Handel), 
Largo from “Xerxes” (Handel), Gigue, (Loeillet), Min- 
uet a lAntique (Paderewski), Miss Pelton-Jones; “Si 
Jetais Petit Oiseau” (Marais), “Pourquoi Rester Seu- 
lette?” Watteau pastorale (Saint-Saéns), “Jeunes Fillettes” 
(arranged by Weckerlin), Miss Holden; overture to “Wil- 
liam Tell” (Rossini), Miss Pelton-Jones; Pavane (Lully), 
Rigaudon (Rameau), Miss Holden; aria (Gluck), “Ava- 
lanche” (Burleigh), Mr. Kasner; Moon Dance Invocation 
to the new moon (Rubinstein), Miss Holden; “Liebeslied” 
(Kreisler), “Sun Dance” (Burleigh), “Liebesfreud” 
(Kreisler), Mr. Kasner; valse (Chopin), “Moments Mu- 
sicale” (Schubert), Miss Holden; “Caprice Viennois” 
(Kreisler), “Tambourin Chinois” (Kreisler), Mr. Kasner; 
Anitra’s dance, “Peer Gynt” suite (Grieg), Miss Holden. 


Celine Del Castilho Ver Kerk Recital. 


Celine De! Castilho Ver Kerk, a resident of New York, 
who is understood to be of Spanish or South American 
descent and a native of one of the South American Dutch 
colonies, made her initial bow before the New York pub- 
lic, and indeed any public, at Aeolian Hall, on February 109. 
If it is true that Mme. Ver Kerk was heard upon this oc- 
casion in her initial public performance, it is perfectly safe 
to say that she will be one of the remarkable artists of the 
day, for to step from out of her teacher’s studio and pre- 
sent such a program as she did in such a manner is truly 
a remarkable and unusual feat. It would be exaggeration 
to say that Mme, Ver Kerk’s performance was perfect, but 
such faults as she showed, matters of 
breathing and phrasing and in a certain slight leaning to- 
ward sentimentality, are almost negligible and due no doubt 





particularly in 


entirely to inexperience. 

On the whole, her performance was thoroughly satisfy- 
ing. She has a voice of great beauty and of individual 
character, and a generally free emission. She showed in 
every number of the program a keen musical intelligence 
and fine taste in interpretation. That Mme. Ver Kerk will 
make her way in her chosen career cannot be doubted 

She was excellently accompanied by Paul Eisler. 


Grace Hoffman with Sousa’s Band. 
Grace Hoffman, the young soprano, has been engaged 
for the Sousa summer tour. Miss Hoffman is under the 
management of L. M. Ruben, Inc. 
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ERIE MUSICAL EVENTS. 


Erie, Pa., February 20, 1915. 
Franz Kohler presented the Erie Symphony Orchestra in 
the third and most delightful program of the winter’s 
series, last Sunday afternoon, at the Park Theatre. As in 
the past a capacity audience greeted the players and was 


specially profuse in its appreciation of the orchestra’s 
splendid work. Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony was 
the chief number on the program and conductor Kohler 
fairly outdid himself in the beautiful effects obtained with 
this work. Hardly second in favor was the Tschaikow- 
sky “Nut Cracker” suite consisting of four characteristic 
dances. Two of these dances had to be repeated to sat- 


sfy the demand of the audience. In the third dance, 

Danse de la Fee Dragee,” the celeste was capably played 
by Percival LeSueur. The balance of the orchestra’s num- 
ers were overture “Phedre,” Massenet; “Under the Lin- 
den,” Massenet; “Blue Danube” waltzes, Strauss, and the 
Coronation March” from “Folkunger,” Kretschmar. Mrs. 
W. K. Bayer, soprano, of the First Presbyterian Church, 
was the soloist of the afternoon, and though suffering 
from a severe cold, sang with good effect the prayer from 
“Tosca” and a group of songs by Protheroe, 

Francis Macmillen, very auspiciously opened Eva 
McCoy’s annual artist’s course, on the evening of Febru- 
ary 4, in the ball room of the Masonic Temple. Last year 
Mr. Macmillen was the recipient of unstinted praise for 
the program he present here, and a crowded attendance 
reeted the artist on this occasion. Macmillen’s art has 


grown still more since his appearance last year and he 
fairly swept the audience before him in every phase of 
his work. He was forced to respond to a number of en- 
cores at the close of his programmed numbers. 

lhe piano and vocal work of an Erie composer of note 
were presented at the monthly‘ meeting of the Erie Teach- 
ers’ Association in the Boston Store Club Room, February 
11. Albert Dowling, Jr., one of Erie’s younger and most 
promising composers, was heard in a group of his own 
piano compositions and Wilson Bushnell, baritone, sang 
1 group of Mr. Dowling’s songs. The program was very 
interesting and closely followed by the large attendance. 

Erie’s youngest musical organization offered its first 
program last Tuesday evening, the Erie Choral Society, 
appearing in the Masonic ball room in a Made-in-America 
program, The society consists of more than one hundred 
mixed voices, and although only organized last November, 


gave a good program. Not only were all the chorus mem- 
bers Erieites, but the soloists were also local artists. Mrs. 
Charles McKean, soprano, was heard in a group of songs 
by Erie composers, and scored an emphatic success by her 


artistic work. Clyde Miller, baritone, gave a group of 
songs by Schnecker, Bond and Huhn, which the audi- 


ence applauded to the echo. Charles Hooper, tenor, was 
the soloist in the “American Flag,” given by the full 
chorus, and gave his lines a dignified reading. Mrs. 


McKean was heard in the soprano obligato of “Wedding 
Bells,” sung by the full chorus. But it was the singing of 


the chorus that surprised everyone present. Consisting 
mostly of amateurs, they sang as one person, with splendid 
volume and fine interpretation. The shadings were beau- 
tiful in the four numbers allotted to the chorus, which 
were, besides those mentioned above, “Swing Along,” by 
Cook, and “Old Kentucky Home,” Foster. Another new 
irrangement of a well known suite given by the ladies 
of the chorus was Charles Gilbert Spross’ arrangement of 
Nevin’s “Day in Venice.” This organization will fill a 
long felt want in local musical circles. It is founded on 
ultra cosmopolitan principles, everyone being welcome who 
will stand loyally by the society. Representatives of every 


church choir, musical organization; etc., in the city were 


seen in the chorus. The society will. give a spring con- 


cert after Easter, at which time Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 

watha” music will be sung. Franz Kohler added further 

enjoyment to the program, giving a group of composi- 
with fine effect. 

The second concert of the Apollo Club was given in 
the Park Opera House, January 26, with Evan. Williams 
as soloist. Never have the Apollos sung so well under 
Morris Gabriel Williams’ baton, their work was clean cut, 

» ragged edges on the starts or finishes, and the strong, 


manly interpretations given to two of their martial num- 
bers were especially noteworthy. 


Three promising young singers of different Erie vocal 
| have recently been engaged for the quartet of the 


First Unitarian Church. Esther Thorpe, soprano, from 
Hulda Schuster Schnurman’s classes; Winifred Wrighi, 
contralto, from Mrs. Charles McKean’s classes, and Dan 
King, tenor, from Dr. Del Harta’s classes, C. A: Mong 
is the baritone of the quartet, which is directed by Albert 
Dowling, Jr., organist. 


Morris Gabriel Williams is rapidly shaping the festival 
orus for its annual spring concerts, rehearsals being 
held weekly. Mr. Williams promises to secure some of 
the most prominent oratorio artists in the country for this 
second annual festival. 
Franz Kohler, conductor of the Erie Symphony Or- 
chestra, recently presented the Meadville Symphony Or- 





chestra, of which he is also the conductor, in a very 
interesting program, at Meadville, Pa. Joseph Erhart, 
local tenor, was the soloist. W. R. BusHNELL. 





Opera Ventures in America. 





While opera in Europe is held up on account of so 
many pressing engagements of famous operatic tenors to 
give star performances in the trenches, New York is not 
faring very much better, says London Music. The diffi- 
culty is one of a subsidy. Sir Augustus Harris, who ran 
opera in England for a time, used to say that running 
opera was equivalent to maintaining racing stables or a 
yacht. Americans are painfully learning this same lesson. 

Deficits at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York’s 
Covent Garden, regularly have to be met by millionaire 
patrons ; provincial opera companies do not venture on their 
tours unless expenses are guaranteed in advance; even the 
persistent Oscar Hammerstein, pastmaster in all the seduc- 
tive arts of advertising, has not been able to make a per- 
manent contribution of cheap opera to the American 
people. 

The latest failure ot the many unsuccessful efforts to in- 
crease America’s musical education en masse is the Cen- 
tury Opera Company. Suddenly bereft of their subsidy, 
the Century singers have been brought to a temporary 
ending of their American careers in Chicago. Chicago 
was their forlorn hope. New York had refused to make 
the company self-supporting, and Chicago’s equal indif- 
ference to cheap, cultural music caused the collapse. It 
is an unfortunate episode, for the Century Company was 
by far the best assembly of popular price singers America 
ever has heard, but hopes are held out that a more suc- 
cessful plan to keep the company on its feet may be 
attempted next season. 

The Century organization was formed last year by a 
coterie of New York millionaires, who had agreed among 
themselves that helping New York to cultivate a taste for 
grand opera in English was a patriotic as well as a philan- 
thropic venture. According to popular report, £60,000 was 
subscribed to ensure performances for three years, Un- 
fortunately, no such sum in reality was contributed. 
In fact, the enthusiasm of the millionaires quickly vanished. 
After a meagre gift or two, all the operatic philanthropists 
dropped out of the contributing directorate, except one. 
He was Otto H. Kahn, the multimillionaire banker, and 
for the better part of a season ‘he continued the sole sub- 
sidizer. After writing checks for £15,000 to meet constant 
deficits Mr. Kahn decided that he, too, had had enough. 
He reached this decision a few days ago, and with his re- 
tirement the company automatically disbanded. 

Unfortunately, this effort to popularize grand opera was 
not helped by the attitude of the newspaper critics. These 
gentlemen, it is said, delighted in basing their reviews on 
the standard of the Metropolitan Opera House, where the 
prices are three times those charged for Century perform- 
ances. Instead of encouraging the Century experiment 
steadily, the critics ended by demanding Caruso and Melba 
voices. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that another attempt to give 
grand opera at popular prices for the benefit of New York- 
ers will be made next season, when an effort may be made 
to raise a subsidy by popular subscription. If this be at- 
tempted, donations of from £2 upward will be requested 
from the population at large, and Mr. Kahn is prepared to 
duplicate all such contributions, which half ensures success 
in advance. This effort to subsidize grand opera by a sort 
of Mansion House Fund, will form a unique chapter in 
New*York’s musical history, especially if it be successful. 





Emile C. Waldteufel Dead. 





Emile Charles Waldteufel, the noted French composer, 
leader of the orchestra at the Court of Napoleon III, and 
pianist to the Empress Eugenie in 1865, died on February 
16, at his home, 37 Rue St. Georges. 

He was born in Strassburg seventy-seven years ago and 
received his musical training at the Paris Conservatory 
under Mdrmontel and Laurent. M. Waldteufel organized 
the court balls of Napoleon III, and also the soirees at 
Compeigne and Biarritz. He fought through the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, and in 1885 gave concerts of his 
works in London and in 1889 in Berlin. His works, which 
consist of waltzes, polkas and mazurkas, at one time were 
popular in all parts of the world. 





Henriette Bach Liked in Chicago. 


Henriette Bach, the New York violinist, is now in Chi- 
cago filling engagements. Miss Bach played at the Stand- 
ard Club, Saturday evening, February 20, where she was 
enthusiastically received and a return engagement has been 
made for next year. Sunday, February 28, she will play at 
the Chicago Athletic Club, and March 7 she will be heard 
at the South Shore Club. In addition, Miss Bach is filling 
some important private engagements. 





Success of Sulli Pupils. 

As previously announced in these columns, Anna L, Byrd, 
contralto soloist of the Labor Temple, New York, whom 
Mr. Sulli considers one of his best pupils, is at present on 
a concert tour through the Western States. She has al- 
ready sung in several cities in Texas with great success, 
as can be learned by the following article from the Ennis 
Daily News, of February 6, 1915: 

Those who didn’t attend Anna L. Byrd’s song recital last night 
missed a musical treat of the highest order. 

Those present were interested particularly in Anna L. Byrd, be- 
cause she is one of Ennis’ own daughters, but that fact made her 
audience the more critical, 

All were delighted with the lovely quality of her voice. Her 
interpretation of each song was excellent. She sang in a most artistic 
manner the simplest and the most difficult numbers on the program. 

Her lower tones were pure and round, and her higher tones were 
their equal in purity and sweetness. Her perfect enunciation added 
much to the beauty of the songs. 

It might be added that the work accomplished by Miss 
Byrd under the careful guidance of Maestro Sulli for 
the last three years, has brought to his studio several stu- 
dents from Texas. 

In fact, another Sulli pupil, Maud Edens, from San An- 
tonio, Texas, is at present substituting for Miss Byrd at 
the Labor Temple, and she is greatly appreciated by the 
audience for the qualities of her beautiful mezzo-soprano- 
contralto voice, which certainly will bring her, Mr. Sulli 
believes, a great reputation as an opera singer, 

Gladys Morrison, from Dallas, Texas, is progressing so 
rapidly with her studies that those who hear her sing pri- 
vately and at public recitals, prophesy that she will posi- 
tively become a soprano of which Texas may well be 
proud. 

Adalgisa Barbieri, a lyric soprano with a wide range and 
beautiful crystal-like quality of tone, was received by a 
storm of applause when she appeared at the concert given 
by Professor Maero, at Palmer Garden, Brooklyn, At an- 
other concert given for the benefit of the French Red 
Cross in the hall of Saint Vincent de Paul, New York, 
Sunday, February 14, 1915, Miss Barbieri sang the follow- 
ing numbers: Aria from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; 
aria from “Manon Lescaut,” Puccini; “In quella trine mor- 
bide,” “L’Ora o Tirsi,” which were greatly appreciated by 
the listeners. She had to respond to the great applause 
many times. 

Robert Hurd, of Salt Lake City, who sings at the Labor 
Temple, is getting engagement after engagement. There 
is no doubt as to his future success. 

Sterling Hall has a beautiful bass voice, and during this 
season is soloist at the Labor Temple. He is progressing 
in volume and quality under the careful instructions of 
Mr. Sulli. 





Busoni Scores with Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 20, 1915. 

Philadelphia gave Ferruccio Busoni an ovation such as 
it seldom accords to any popular idol, on his appearance 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra at the Academy of Music 
this week. He was recalled nearly a dozen times after his 
first number and only the inviolable rule of the orchestra 
association against encores quieted the popular laudation of 
his work. After his second number, the last of the con- 
cert, the large audiences at both concerts remained in the 
auditorium for more than fifteen minutes in a continued 
demonstration of enthusiasm. 

The Italian pianist played his own “Indian” fantasie for 
piano and orchestra, op. 44, in two movements, and the 
Liszt-Busoni “Spanish Rhapsody,” heard for the first time 
at these concerts. Vividly conceived and brilliantly worked 
out as it is, the Liszt work took second place in the popu- 
lar mind to Mr. Busoni’s own composition. Both are stu- 
pendous from a technical sense and vested with a subtle 
message that defies complete comprehension on a single 
hearing. Mr. Stokowski and his men gave the pianist ex- 
cellent support in both numbers, despite technical pecu- 
liarities calculated to destroy the perfect ensemble of the 
most finely trained organization. 

As the first number on the program Mr. Stokowski gave 
the Brahms symphony, No. 3, in F major, which reminds 
us that we have had too little of Brahms this year. The 
only other purely orchestral number on the program was 
a suite, “The Woman and the Fiddler,” by Herman Sand- 
by, principal cellist of the orchestra. H. P:-Q. 





A Criticism. 
“What a very light voice the soprano has!” 
“Yes, it’s much too light.” 
“Eh! How so?” 
“Why, the women in the boxes don’t feel free to talk 
as they usually do.”Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





The Necessary Start 
“Professor, do you think my daughter has any qualifica- 
tions for the piano?” 
“Well, she has two hands, madam.”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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Nielsen Engaged for t One Hundred Concerts. 


Alice Nielsen, the concert and operatic soprano, has just 
been engaged for a tour of concerts covering the southern 
and middle Chautauquas. Miss Nielsen’s engagements will 
include one hundred concerts. This is said to be one of 
the longest tours that any prima donna has ever taken. 
Charles M. Wagner, Miss Nielsen’s manager, has arranged 
these engagements with Harry P. Harrison, president of 
the Redpath Musical Bureau, and this is the first time that 
such a distinguished prima donna has undertaken such a 
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ALICE NIELSEN. 


big enterprise. Miss Nielsen’s tour will open about the 
middle of April, and extend to about the beginning of 
September. The soprano will be assisted by a violinist and 
a pianist She will travel in her own private car The 
contract involves a large sum of money Miss Nielsen will 
make a feature of English songs on this tour. The Red- 
path Musical Bureau is to be congratulated on securing 
such a distinguished artist. 





Pelton-Jones and Dufault Classic Recital. 


Miss Pelton-Jones and Paul Dufault collaborated in one 
of the unique and classic “Harpsichord Recitals,” known 
to many music lovers through the former’s efforts, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 10, wearing 
costumes of the periods of Queen Elizabeth and Marie An- 
toinette. The darkened stage, lighted only by handsome 
candelabra, the appropriate period furnishings, and the 
rich, flowing costumes worn by the two artists conduced 
in producing a unique effect. It takes the hearer back 
three hundred years, giving him the concert atmosphere 
of that time. Even the curtsies of the lady were appro- 
priate, and the knightly bearing of Paul Dufault aided the 
effect. Miss Pelton-Jones appeared at first costumed as 
Queen Elizabeth, with Mr. Dufault as Court Singer, wear- 
ing a cavalier costume of red and gold, with short cape, 
knee breeches, etc. The instrumental music was that com- 
posed for the spinet, dulcimer and harpsichord, of which 
“The King’s Hunting Jig,” by Dr. John Bull (1563), and 
Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” variations (1685) 
sounded especially quaint. Miss Pelton-Jones later played 
works by Gluck and others, followed by the “Evolution of 
the Pianoforte,” when she performed compositions by De- 
bussy and Scriabine with much virtuoso taste and effective- 
ness, 

Mr, Dufault’s singing of “Sigh No More, Ladies,” a six- 
teenth century melody, and of some very old English songs, 
with words by Ben Jonson, was appealing and sympathetic. 
The wigs and costumes of the Marie Antoinette court were 
most picturesque, Mr. Dufault wearing his with distin- 
guished grace, and singing th® Gluck aria from “Alceste” 
with dramatic fire. Later he closed the program with 
Sinding’s “Sylvelin” and songs by Pessard and Homer. 
Some bergerettes of the eighteenth century and _ the 
“Wooden Shoe” song by Arcadelt were charmingly sung 
by the tenor, who won his audience from the first. To all 
these songs Miss Pelton-Jones supplied excellent support- 
ing accompaniments, both on the harpsichord and piano. 

Eloise Holden danced some classic dances of the last 
century, appropriately attired, and showing real grace and 





true conception of her art. Miss Holden belongs to a well 


known Syracuse family. 

A socially distinguished appearing audience, chiefly 
ladies, filled the concert rcom, many appearing as patrons 
of the affair. 


MUSICIANS’ CLUB 
CONCERT TO BE 
BIG CITY ATTRACTION. 


Newark Society Promises Interesting Program 
at Initial Public Concert—Benefit Muni- 
cipal Organ Fund—Public Ticket 
Sale Begins Today. 


LOCAL FESTIVAL SOLOIST 
TO BE CHOSEN FEBRUARY 24. 





Newark, N. J., February 23, 1915. 

The two principal topics of interest to local music lovers 
at this particular time are the first public concert of the 
Newark Musicians’ Club and the selection of the local solo- 
ist for the May Festival. 

A program of unusual merit is promised those who at- 
tend the initial public concert of the local Musicians’ Club. 
Every effort is being made to present on March 9 in Wal- 
lace Hall a program such as has never been given here be- 
fore by local talent. The proceeds of the concert as pre- 
viously announced are to be turned over to the city organ 
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committee, of which Uzal H. McCarter is treasurer, to in- 
augurate a fund for the purchase of a municipal organ. 

The public sale of tickets will begin today at Lauter’s, 
593 Broad street, and the prices of seats will be 50 cents, 75 
cents, $1 and $1.50. 


To Cuoosr Locat Festiva Sovotst. 


On Wednesday, February 24, the local soloist for the 
May festival is to be chosen at the second competition, to 
be held in the Central High School Auditorium, Only the 
members of the Newark and Jersey City choruses, the 
members of the Festival Association and advisory boards 
will be admitted. The four singers who will compete are 
Mary Potter, contralto; May C. Korb, soprano; Cecilia 
Joachim, soprano, and Mrs. Herbert R. Smith, soprano. 


Music Notes. 


The Newark Musicians’ Club has purchased the Schubert 
and Schumann boxes for the Newark Music Festival in 
May. 

In next week’s issue of the Mustcat Courter the full 
program of the Newark Musicians’ Club concert will be 
announced, T. W. Aten. 


Paul Althouse Approval. 





Paul Althouse, the young American tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, who, in three years has been 
called upon to create three important roles—Dimitri in 
“Boris Godunoff”; The Duke in “Madeleine,” and Neip- 
perg in “Madame Sans-Gene”—at the first opera house in 
the music world, also has in his repertoire “Rosenkavalier,” 
“Tannhauser,” “Madam Butterfly,” “Pagliacci” and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and others in preparation. 

Mr. Althouse created the role of Count Neipperg in 
Umberto Giordano’s new grand opera “Madame Sans- 
Gene” at its world premier at the Metropolitan, New 
York, Monday evening, January 25. The Althouse role 
is one of the most important in this new opera and has 
added no little fame to this excellent young singer whose 
acting and singing was a delight to all. “Sane-Gene” will 
be repeated a number of times in New York and will 
be one of the operas to be presented by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company during its spring season in Atlanta. 

Aside from his operatic work, Mr. Althouse finds time 
to make many concert and oratorio appearances and after 
his opera season, he will appear as soloist with a number 
of the spring music festivals, among which may be men- 
tioned Newark, Paterson, Evanston, Ill, Buffalo, Detroit, 
and the Centenary Festival of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston. Some of the recent notices of Mr. Alt- 
house’s singing follow: 

Paul Althouse, the tenor, received the most unqualified approval 


from the audience. His training in opera accounted, it might be 
guessed, for his superior dramatic power.—Chicago Tribune. 





Paul Althouse, the tenor, handled the music of Orbin artistically. 
His voice has a warm quality which suited the role admirably.— 
Chicago Examiner. 





Paul Althouse is a tenor of the true quality, and what he did 
was well done.—Chicago Evening Post. 


The performance of Elgar’s choral work “Caractacus” by the 
Apollo Musical Club, at the Auditorium, was notable chiefly for the 
bringing out of a remarkable singer in the person of Paul Althouse, 
one of the best oratorio tenors in America. He sang in a voice of 
extraordinary beauty, with the fervor and energy of youth, and with 
a degree of feeling which made him the real star of the occasion.- 


Chicago Evening Journal. 





Paul Althouse, the tenor, also accomplished work that was excel- 
lent in the quality of its art.—Chicago Herald. 





Paul Althouse is a tenor of the finest quality, his voice being of 
wide range, dramatic in expression and always under superb control. 
—Portland (Maine) Daily Express. 


Paul Althouse is possessed of an engaging personality and a voice 
of remarkable range and quality. There was a freshness and vari- 
ety in his program numbers and he was listened to with keen de- 
light.—Portland (Maine) Daily Argus. 


Throughout the entire evening Paul Althouse thrilled the audience 


with his voice of almost matchless quality. He has a charming per- 





PAUL ALTHOUSE. 


sonality, a splendid physique and an easy yet commanding stage 
presence.—Reading Eagle. 

Reading turned out in force to do honor to One of its favorite 
sons, Paul Althouse, who was the stellar attraction at the concert 
at the Academy of Music, last evening. The army of concert goers 
that flocked to the theatre packed it from pit to dome and gave Mr 
Althouse a wonderful ovation.—Reading Herald. (Advertisement.) 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS. 


‘MavAME SANS-GENE,” 


Globe. 
Miss Farrar’s simulation 
of the gait and gestures of 
woman of the people is 


distinctly successful. 


Evening Sun. 
Farrar has rarely sung 
with more discretion and 


charm, 


Evening Post. 
Martinelli sang well, in 
fashion be- 
gallery, and 


the explosive 
loved of the 
which will end his career as 
1 singer if he persists in 


this style. 


Evening World. 

As for the music it is not 
easy to believe that the man 
who composed “André 
Chenier” wrote it. 

Press. 
“Madame Sans-Géne” is 
one of the most uninterest- 
ing, one of the most un- 
original, uninspired and lo- 
bored—in short, one of the 
weakest--products of the 
modern Italian school yet 
introduced to New Yorkers. 

Sun. 

Miss Farrar was the 

chief offender against prob- 


ability and against good 
taste, for her Caterina was 


too rude, too vulgar, . 


Press. 
Needless to point out va- 
rious reminiscences, such as 
the unmistakable 
tion” from Debussy. 

W orld. 
Martinelli’s voice was not 


being 


“quota- 


ympathetic, his tone 


— 


‘ { 
nara and 


f reed. 
Heraid. 

What is lacking mest is 
the absence of comedy 
rit in the music. 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


Times. 
There are numerous long 
fortissime passages (Reger 


juartet) in which the four 


truments are strained to 


their utmost in the produc- 


n of tone, and the results 
seldom fortunate. 
Ame rican. 
Max Reger has succeed- 


in making Richard 


JANUARY 25. 

Evening World. 

Mme. Sans-Géne, as Miss 
Farrar acts and sings: her, 
is simply Miss Farrar, but 
not the Parisian washer- 
woman. 

Evening Ww orld. 

In the matter of singing, 
throughout all of the first 
act, and in much of the 
other acts, the pitch finds 
Miss Farrar at the point 
where her voice is the least 
pleasing. 


Globe. 
Martinelli sings now a 
hundred per cent. better 


than he did a year ago. One 

wonders how much longer 

it will take the New York 

public to discover this re- 

markable young tenor. 
Tribune. 

It may be said that in 
more ways than one Gior- 
dano has harked back to 
“Andrea Chenier.” 

Tribune. 

“Madame Sans-Géne” is 
an opera triumph. 


Herald. 
She acted the comedy 
scenes with remarkable 


finesse. She was delightful 
as the laundress who re- 
fused to grow up into a 
She caused great 
merriment in the “undress 
scene,” in the second act, 
when she slips off her 
negligée, appears in her lin- 
gerie and then tries on her 
hunting costume. She played 
the role as though she real- 


duchess. 


ly loved it. 

Times. 
There is not even a 
“whole tone scale” or a 


tune or harmony based on 
the whole féré scale: 
Staats-Zeitung. 
Martinélli allowed his 
lovely tenor voice, with its 
rich high tones, to sound 
with fullest freedom. 
Evening Sun. 
Giordano has achieved in 
this comedy an orchestra 
that “laughs.” 


CoNCERT, JANUARY 25. 


Globe. 
There is always beauty, a 
beauty surprisingly suave. 


Globe. 
How is it that the music 
of Reger, 


Strauss’ worst dissonance 
sound tuneful. 


Sun. 
The Reger quartet bears 
in full the unique stamp of 
so called ultramodernism 


have an acrid sound, an as- 
cetic dryness of beauty, 
seem now so sweet, like a 
fruit that has ripened? 
Tribune. 

It is not, perhaps, one of 
the most ultra of the Ger- 
man composer’s composi- 


which used to 


in musical development. tions, 





Ovide Musin a Welcomed Soloist. 


Ovide Musin, the Belgin violinist and pedagogue of 
New York, appeared with the Norwegian Society of 
Brooklyn at its concert on February 14, playing the sonata 
for violin and piano by Edward Grieg. This work was 
rendered in Musin’s masterly style, and he displayed inti- 
mate knowledge of the composer’s conception of the work, 
with whom Musin had often played the sonata with Grieg 
in concerts in London and Norway. 

Among Musin’s other numbers were two compositions 
by himself, each of which was rendered in his inimitable 
style. His compositions for the violin are written as only 
a thorough master of the instrument can write, and they 
abound in melody and dainty intricacies of technical grace, 
which make them universal favorites. He was recalled 
many times and gave several encores before the audience 
was satisfied. 

Musin should be heard more often in public, so that the 
rising generation of violinists can profit from the art of 
this well known exponent of the school of Leonard, Vieux- 
temps and Wieniawski. 

Katherine Alexander, of Fort Smith, Ark., a promising 
young artist pupil of Musin, played on the Belgian night at 
the Hotel Astor recently. Among her numbers were “The 
Nightingale,” by her gifted teacher, and “The Swan,” by 
John Adam Hugo. Each of these compositions was de- 
lightfully rendered by Mrs. Alexander, and all were en- 
joyed by an enthusiastic audience. 








Helene Pugh’s Debut with Cincinnati Sym- 


phony. 


: Columbus, Ohio, February 16, 1915. 

One of the most finished and artistic performances of 
the present local season was given last night at the Hart- 
man Theatre by Heléne Pugh, a Columbus pianist, who 
has just returned from three years’ study abroad. She 
was ably assisted by Franz Wilczek, the celebrated Aus- 
trian violinist, and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
under Dr. Kunwald. Miss Pugh played the Schumann 
concerto in A minor and the Hungarian fantasie of Liszt, 
in both of which she disclosed great musical: judgment 
and understanding. She has much poetic refinement and 
a delicacy of touch that is delightfully combined with 
strength, fleethess and strong rhythmic feeling. Miss 
Pugh was most enthusiastically received, and responded to 
the many recalls by playing “The Brook,” by MacDowell. 

Franz Wilczek played in masterful and authoritative 
style the “Romanza,” -by Bruch, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, his beautiful, sustained, singing tone and ex- 
quisite melodies bringing him quite an ovation. 

Dohnanyi’s suite for orchestra, op. 19, had an excellent 
reading by Dr. Kunwald, who showed keen appreciation of 
the beauties of this composition, which was given its first 
hearing locally on this occasion. The program was 
brought to a fitting close with the “Vorspiel” from “Die 
Meistersinger.” Emiry CuurcH BENHAM. 








Felice Lyne Pleases in Pittsburgh. 


Music lovers of Pittsburgh, Pa., enjoyed a delightful 
concert on February 12, when Felice Lyne appeared in a 
joint recital with Jose Mardones, bass. Miss Lyne, who 
possesses a beautiful soprano voice of splendid range, 
gave great satisfaction. Among her numbers were arias 
from “Barber of Seville” (Rossini), “Rigoletto” and 
“Romeo and Juliet,” as well as less elaborate contributions. 














AN ANNOUNCEMENT 





On account of the war conditions now existing in Europe 


Mr. J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 


THE WELL KNOWN SINGING MASTER 
after an absence of nine years HAS RETURNED and will receive pupils at his studios 
Address : The Tuxedo Building, 637 Madison Ave. (cor. 59th St.), New York City 








Although this was Miss Lyne’s first appearance in recital 
in that city, she was warmly welcomed and her artistic 
success was evident. Coupled with a charming personal- 
ity, this young singer has the deep musical instincts which 
make for the best in art. Her interpretations were excel- 
lent, displaying much thought and fine musicianship. 





Jenny Dufau’s Increasing Success. 


Where only a limited number of artists appear each year, 
the local musical club or manager is seldom allowed to 
present the same artist two seasons in succession. When 
one remembers this fact, it must be admitted that eighteen 
return engagements out of forty-two concerts constitutes a 
fine record. And a young artist who, in her very first con- 
cert season, and in the month of February already has at- 
tained such results, can safely be regarded a success in the 
concert field. 

This is exactly the record established between October 
5 and February 10 by Jenny Dufau, the talented coloratura 
soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, The rea- 
son for this success is to bé found in the rare versatility of 
Jenny Dufau. She is a thorough Frenchwoman and artist; 
yet, in the very next moment, she is an excellent German 
Lieder singer ; a few moments later a temperamental Italian 
cantante and, almost in the same breath an accomplished 
exponent of English songs. 

Very seldom is the coloratura singer possessed of such 
richness of colorings that she can deliver, with the same 
perfection, a dazzling coloratura aria and a simple song, 
full of expression and emotion. Add to this a great variety 
of repertoire, perfect knowledge of different schools and 
styles, a personality at the same time strong and charming 
—and the eighteen return engagements out of forty-two 
concerts are easily understood. , 

Last week Miss Dufau appeared at Nashville, Tenn., and 
Grinnell, Iowa. Next comes Columbus, Ohio. 


Soder-Hueck Pupils i in Joint Recital. 
" eT 

Soder-Hueck artist-pupils were all greeted with enthusi- 
astic applause which they deserved, as the program of 
varied numbers was excellent and exceptionally well ren- 
dered at a joint recital given in Englewood, N. J., on Fri- 
day, February 12. 

Evangeline L. Haucke, enjoyed the two fold distinction 
of singer and elocutionist; she is gifted with a sweet and 
sympathetic soprano voice of pure lyric quality with full 
and ringing high tones. 

Elsie B. Lovell, possessor of a beautiful contralto, one 
of those real alto voices with the sweet, cello-like rich 
tones, displayed rare vocal gifts in the perfect rendition of 
her songs, which in their different character gave her op- 
portunity to show her capability as an artist. 

Walter S. Wagstaff, the baritone, proved once more a 
very capable artist on the concert stage. His fine baritone 
voice showing to best advantage in his group of songs, 
but most of all in the beautiful aria from “Faust,” “Even 
Bravest Heart,” which he sang with such a warmth and 
fervor that he completely captured his hearers and was 
forced to give an encore, 








MacDermids Win Approval Everywhere. 





The press everywhere has accorded unstinted praise to 
Sibyl Sammis MacDermid and James G. MacDermid on 
their Western tour, When appearing in Portland, Ore., in 
conjunction with the Apollo Club, a notable audience repre- 
senting both society and musical circles applauded most cor- 
dially the popular artists. Speaking of their work the 
Portland Oregonian critic said: 

“Mme. MacDermid’s soprano voice is nearly as flawless 
as a diamond, and its sparkle and vocal ring are as potent 
as last year. . . . Mme. MacDermid’s best all-round 
singing was heard in the last six songs composed by her 
husband, the vivacity and charm of “If I Knew You and 
You Knew Me’ winning first place. Her recall numbers 
were ‘Sacrament’ and ‘Charity’ (MacDermid) and ‘Land of 
the Sky Blue Water’ (Cadman). Her diction and phrasing 
are well worth praise.” 


Theodore von Hemert Arranges Benefit 
Concert. 








Theodore von Hemert, baritone, is arranging a concert 
for the benefit of the German and Austro-Hungarian 
reservists, to be given on Saturday evening, March 6, at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, at which the Metropolitan Opera 
House tenor, Jacques Urlus, and the pianist, Carl Fried- 
berg, will appear. 

The concert is under the auspices of Count von Bern- 
storff and Dr. C. Dumba, respectively. ambassadors of 
Germany and Austro-Hungary, at Washington, 

This concert has awakened considerable interest in Ger- 
man. and German-American circles, as all the boxes were 
subscribed for weeks ago, 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK 


Caruso Says “Adieu” for the Season—“Goetter- 
- daemmerung” Concludes Matinee Per- 
formances of “Ring” Cycle—Revival 
of “Trovatore”—Brooklynites Hear 
“Fidelio”—Sunday Night 
Operatic Concert. 








“Carmen,” February 15 (Matinee) 

The special matinee for the benefit of the Emergency 
Fund took place Monday, February 15. “Carmen” was the 
attraction and this Bizet masterpiece, with Caruso, Farrar, 
Alda and Amato in the leading roles, filled the house to 
overflowing. 

"Fidelio," February 15 

Beethoven’s deeply felt and deeply respected opera fails 
to win popular. success even when sung and. mounted as 
admirably as is the case this season at the Metropolitan. 
The orchestral music remains essentially symphonic, the li- 
bretto is deadly dull and absolutely untheatrical, and the 
vocal score gives the voices not much chance to do more 
than declaim dramatically. - 

Margarete Matzenauer, whose singing recently has taken 
on more and more of the bel canto quality, was magnifi- 
cently effective as Leonore, a role which she raises to im- 
pressive histrionic heights, and whose musical strophes she 
sounds with majestic sweep and deep emotion. Jacques 
Urlus, as Florestan, made the most of that rather unsatis- 
factory part and his measures were among the best part 
of the evening’s performance. Arthur Middleton’s Don 
Fernando has fine sympathy and uncommonly resonant vo- 
calism to recommend it, Carl Braun’s version of Rocco is 
deserving of praise because of its conscientious acting and 
its reposeful utterance of fiie singing measures. Elisabeth 
Schumann, the Marzelline, again revealed her talents as 
a grand opera! qumedienne who knows also how to be a 
lyric artist. As Jacquino, Albert Reiss does a notable bit 
of characterization, and adds materially to the solo achieve- 
ments of the principals and to the good ensemble. 


“L'Oracolo,”’ and “Pagliacci,” February 17 


On Wednesday evening, February 17, the second: per- 
formance of “L’Oracolo” was presented with the same cast 
as on the occasion of the premiere of this interesting new 
opera. “L’Oracolo” will prove to be a valuable addition 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company’s repertoire and as a 
curtain raiser to “Pagliacci,” which it now is, the work 
is eminently suited. 

Didur, Bori, Botta and Scotti were excellent in their 
roles. “Pagliacci,” which followed “L’Oracolo,” was pre- 
sented with Caruso, Didur and Destinn. An immense au- 
dience was on hand, as the evening was Caruso’s farewell 
for the season. Naturally there was a great demonstration 
and the favorite tenor had to respond to many curtain 
calls and finally thanked the audience. 


“Goetterdammerung,”’ February 18 (Matinee) 


The matinee cycle of the “Nibelungen Ring” at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New York, was completed with 
an excellent performance of “Gétterdammerung” on Feb- 
ruary 18. It seems a pity that it should be necessary to 
cut this gigantic work, but it evidently is necessary, for in 
spite of the fact that numerous passages were omitted the 
performance lasted from 1.30 until nearly 6.30 o'clock. 
The introductory passage of the Norns was entirely omit- 
ted and there were various other cuts. 

The cast was in many respects excellent. The role of 
Siegfried was taken by Rudolf Berger, who was suffering 
from a very severe attack of pleurisy and was able to go 
through with the opera only with the assistance of medical 
attention between the acts. In spite of this fact there was 
no noticeable lack of beauty in Mr. Berger’s singing. He 
is altogether an ideal Siegfried. His immense stature and 
magnificent stage presence and his youthfulness and viva- 
city lend themselves unusually well to this role. 

Gunther was done by Hermann Weil, who played with 
dignity. Carl Braun sang the part of Hagen, and it must 
be said that this is one of his best efforts. It gives him an 
opportunity for fine acting, which many of the roles which 
he undertakes do not afford, and his portrayal of it is ex- 
cellent. 

Alberich was sung by Otto Goritz with much 
force. Melanie Kurt was heard in the role of Briinn- 
hilde for the first time in this opera and made a fine im- 
pression. Her portrayal was very human and the tragic 
grief of the character was interpreted convincingly. The 
beauty of Mme. Kurt’s voice and her fine musicianship 
rendered the musical portion a delight. The role of Gu- 
trune was taken by Vera Curtis, who sang it attractively. 
Margaret Ober was at her best as Waltraute. 

Alfred Hertz’s conducting cannot be said to have gained 
anything, even though the great choral number (one of 
the greatest pieces of music that ever was conceived or 
executed), Hagan’s call and the entrance of the folk, were 
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“AU REVOIR,” CARUSO! 
William J. Guard, the genial press representative of the Metropolitan Opera Company, bidding the great tenor good-bye 


marvelously well done upon this occasion. On the other 
hand, there were many portions of the score where the 
playing of the orchestra was miserable. The funeral 
march, indeed all of the music in the change of scene which 
follows Siegfried’s death, was entirely without effect, and 
those who looked forward to that as one of the great de- 
lights of the opera must have been greatly disappointed. 


“Manon Lescaut,” February 18 

Puccini’s fortitude, to call it nothing else, in setting the 
Prevost story to music after it had been done to every- 
body’s satisfaction by such a master as Massenet, is not 
likely to meet with lasting artistic or material success, for a 
survey of the world’s opera repertoires for the past ten 
years or so reveals the fact that the Metropolitan is one 
of the few institutions which endeavors to keep the Puc- 
cini early opus before the public. Such zeal is commend- 
able, but thoroughly misplaced. 

One joyful experience, however, is Lucrezia Bori’s im- 
personation of the title role, and for that one is almost 
réconciled to being bored all evening with the anaemic con- 
tents of the score. Mme. Bori sings like a lark and in- 
vests her Manon with fragrant charm and melting pathos. 

Giovanni Martinelli’s youth, graces of person, vocal vigor, 
and command of phrase, make him a Des Grieux welcome 
alike to eye and ear. Others in the cast were de Segurola, 
Audisio, Rossi, Reschiglian, Ananian, Scotti, Bada and 
Maria Duchene. Giorgio Polacco conducted with sure 
touch and musical imagination. 

“The Magic Flute,” February 19 

Herbert Witherspoon, as Sarastro, was the chief element 
that interested the opera reviewer at the repetition of Mo- 
zart’s old opera with its divine music and its ridiculous 
libretto. The Witherspoon voice, always sonorous, mov- 
ing and masterfully manipulated, sounded at its best in the 
Sarastro music, which that artist put forth with the same 
easy command and musical confidence that ever has marked 
his operatic enactments. Much praise was overheard in 
the lobbies for Witherspoon’s striking performance. 

Johanna Gadski’s Mina exhibited its portrayer’s limpid 
vocal organ and pure Mozartean style to refreshing ad- 
vantage. Frieda Hempel, daring and cocksure as ever in 
her coloratura, warbled the Queen of the Night music 
amazingly well. Johannes Sembach’s Tamino is full of 
grace, nobility, and verve where required. He possesses a 
soothing legato and rare power of reserve in dynamics, ac- 
complishments of inestimable help when doing Mozart mu- 
sic. Carl Schlegel repeated his exceptionally strong ren- 
dering of the Sprecher. Elisabeth Schumann as Papagena 
and Albert Reiss as Monastatos have become integral fea- 
tures of our local “Magic Flute” performances. Otto Gor- 
itz, Vera Curtis, Rita Fornia, Lila Robeson, Lenora 
Sparkes, Anna Case, Marie Mattfeld, Paul Althouse and 
Julius Bayer filled the other roles acceptably. Alfred Hertz 
conducted. 

“Trovatore,"’ February 20 (Matinee) 

Arturo Toscanini’s “restudy” (as the Germans call it) of 
Verdi’s widely popular score was.shared in by the singers 
of the cast, and ffie’ result showed’ a representation care- 
fully Considered and flawlessly executed, but that was all. 
No new meanings came to light in the music, nor did the 
facile melodic line of the work take on any deeper signifi- 
cance or larger grandeur, “Trovatore” remains a compo- 


sition written in the easy flowing Italian style of Verdi’s 
early period and no degree of enthusiasm, research or di- 
rectorial pains on the part of the conductor ever will be 
able to raise the dear old barrel organ opera into the same 
class with “Aida,” “Falstaff,” “Otello,” or even with “Tra- 
viata” and “Rigoletto.” 

It should not be supposed, however, that the “restudy” 
lacked in interest, for there were several excellent solo 
contributions, delightful choral singing, and remarkably 
good orchestral playing to lift the afternoon’s perform- 
ance far above the level of the ordinary. 

Mme. Destinn is not the best Leonora imaginable, but 
at least she is musical and painstaking. Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, on the other hand, hardly could be improved upon 
as Manrico. He gave to the role the heroic character it re- 
quires and yet knew how to apply also the romantic touches 
called for in the scenes with the luckless Leonora. His 
“Di quella pira” brought down the house in traditional 
fashion. Mme Ober, the Azucena, put intensity into her 
conception and temperamental warmth into her singing. 
Pasquale Amato’s Count Luna was a superb piece of work, 
full of fire histrionically, and voiced with lavishness as to 
color and volume. In “Il balen” he scored a resounding 
success. Marie Mattfeld did Inez quite masterly, Leon 
Rothier was Ferrando, and Messrs. Audisio and Reschiglian 
also took part. 

“Tosca,” February 20 

“Tosca,” with Geraldine Farrar in the title role, Luca 
Botta as Mario, and Antonio Scotti as the villainous Scar- 
pia, was the Saturday evening offering at popular prices. 

This is undoubtedly one of Miss Farrar’s best roles and 
she left nothing to be desired either musically or histrion- 
ically. Luca Botta made an eminently satisfactory hero 
and sang the music well. In the duet of the third act he 
was especially sympathetic, smooth toned and effective. 
Scotti’s Scarpia is too well known to require any comment. 
Giulio Rossi did good work as Angelotti. The other prin- 
cipals were Robert Leonhardt, Angelo Bada, Bernard 
Begue, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Sophie Braslau. Giorgio Po- 
lacco conducted with verve and insight, bringing out all the 
striking points of the score. 


“Parsifal,"" February 22 (Matinee) 


The only new feature at the “Parsifal” performance on 
Washington’s Birthday was the Kundry of Melanie Kurt, 
who made a deep impression with her vivid delineation and 
earnest singing. She suggested adequately the varied 
phases of the Kundry character and was convincingly weird 
in the first act, truly seductive in the second, and pathetic- 
ally humble in the third. Mme. Kurt ranks in interest and 
authority with the best Kundry interpreters New York has 
seen. Johannes Sembach was, as before, a Parsifal who 
sensed all the possibilities of that figure and imparted to 
it all its essential elements of dignity, poetry, piety, and 
nobility. His song ministrations are a constant source of 
delight to connoisseurs of such matters, 

Clarence Whitehill is an affecting Amfortas, whose vi- 
brant tones and expressive promulgations of text and music 
constitute one of the strong attractions in the present “Par- 
sifal” cast at the Metropolitan. 

Carl Braun made a lovable personage of the over lo- 
quacious Gurnemanz and succeeded in lending variety to 
his extended discourses. Arthur Middleton’s Titurel was 
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llent as everything else that artist does. Others in 
. e bill were Otto Goritz, Sophie Braslau, Julius Bayer, 
ar ( Schlegel, Lenora Sparkes, Marie Mattfeld, Albert 

i x Bloch. The chorus and orchestra were re- 


a 
1 full toned 





“L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” February 22 (Evening) 





a deal of beautiful and effectively delivered tonal quality, 
substantially colored to enhance the spirit of interpretation 
and gave fully persuasive examples of dramatic art. 
Mme. Matzenauer infused great vocal beauty into her 
very commendable interpretation of the part of Lenore. 
Notable effects were produced by consistent facial expres- 
sion. Fresh of voice, a beautifully schooled one, which she 








| iy unc ied the ora Houten Mon” never forts, Hlzabeth ‘Schumann was a dlighflly 
ue 1 gripping drama and Montemezzi’s very fascinat- 6 ee Marselling. Jacques Urins’ pare, well diverted teuor, 
ee > anal ‘edie s > well ‘ackiie die his glorious singing in the dungeon as the nearly exhausted 
cur Adamo Didur gave the blind old kas, wih Se Florestan, was the one pleasure in the gloomy environment. 
shing histrionic power and intensive vocalism. Lucrezia * Cari Braun's sympathetic, icnaparas basso adapted itself 
Bori was a lovely and mellifluous Fiora. She is unsur- well to ke a. reading of the vole oe ee, 
le in the role. Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana has been Rocco, Hermann Weil made a convincing and handsome 
fore ior ids compelling ‘Aika Sak aa Gea aaaee villain and sang with his usual art the part of the prison 
Ne ieee ey pane Nt.» canininadd ‘teaholaa governor. _Arthur Middleton was the dignified, pleasant 
ale Amato stirs the feelings mightily with his sum voiced minister of state, and Albert Reiss proved his usual 
n tenderness and grandeur as Manfredo. His adaptability as the turnkey, Jacquinto. Max Bloch and 
i ‘gitasia. cami el lenis Sophie Braslau did her Robert Leonhardt, the two prisoners, were commendable. 
11 as Una Giovanetta and others who helped in the Characteristic Metropolitan Opera Company finesse 
5 “ ‘ ; marked the work of the chorus, with especial emphasis on 
finished performance were Angelo Bada, Pietro - ‘ ‘ 
Minnie Ege ner, Maria Duchene, and the conduc- that of the male voices in the prison court yard — 
Z , CSRS : The “Leonore” overture, No. 3, aroused genuine mu- 
\ j sicianly interest and the applause it received at its finish 
showed that its delivery shared the general hearty appro- 
Sunday Opera Concert. bation which the big fashionable Brooklyn audience evi- 
= aoneneina denced throughout the entire “Fidelio” production. 
- 1i Sokcloff, the Russian violinist, who has made 
é successful concert appearances in New York this Malkin Music School Concert. 
was the instrumental star at the Sabbath evening — . : 
(February 21), in the Opera House and again Aeolian Hall, New York, contained a large audience at 
i his hearers with the virility of his attack, the the first public concert of the Malkin Music School, Sun- 
: his tone, his ample technic, and his satisfying day evening, February 21, which listened with interest to 
> musiciansh He won enthusiastic plaudits for his per- the opening address by Prof. William A. Crane, who called 
f : of Chausson’s “Poeme” (a number first intro- attention to the distinguished jury in the boxes, composed 
| here by Ysaye), the “Prize Song” from “Meister- of leading foreign and native artists, and to various mat- 
4 inger.” and Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise.” ters connected with the school, its aims, and results 
_ now one of the big favorites of the Sunday achieved in the first year of its existence. : 
concerts at the Metropolitan, set the crowd wild with her A remarkable demonstration of talent and technic fol- 
lering of “Casta Diva,” from “Norma,” and lowed in the performances of the young artists of the even- 
numbers, sung with much charm and fin- ing. The Hebrew race has always been to the forefront 
‘i a in music and its execution, and this was the case at the 
Middleton’s very sympathetic and artistically performance under consideration. Clara Gelb played a 
led voice sounded to splendid advantage in a “Bar- Bach fugue in a manner which showed thorough study, 
Seville” aria. and Paul Althouse delivered a “Tosca” followed by Jacob Rabiroff, violinist, who played a Handel 
the “Ingemisco” from Verdi’s “Requiem,” Sonata with good tone and steadiness. Fanny Goldstein’s 
4 ly al quality amd rare musical taste. Both Playing of Beethoven’s D minor sonata showed broad 
rect; wibiahertasd approbation. The orchestra SWeeP, repose and skillful pedaling. Mrs. Raymond Os- 
Mendelssohn, Delibes and Tschaikow- ° burn sang three songs in German, by Mozart, Strauss and 
a Wolf, with beautifully distinct German enunciation and 
: bg: Sj een 22E intelligent interpretation; dainty accompaniments were 
played by her instructor, Pietro Floridia. Morris Wolf- 
- BROOKLYN ACADEMY. sohn played the Rubinstein D minor concerto with ease 
“ “Fidelio” February 16. clearness and force, if not with overmuch sentiment. Rose 
ne ‘Fidelio’s” realistic, depressing prison atmos- Becker, violinist, has warm interpretation, grace of bear- 
Gr Fok re enhanced by the foreboding, gloomy gray walls, the ing, and gave forth such intensity at times that it made 
S ee dungeon, the half blind and half starved hu- her playing of Tschaikowsky’s concerto memorable. Her 
x emands in truth the extraordinarily beautiful vocal sister, Ada Becker, pianist, has a lovely touch, which she 
9 ion 11 compensations, which the master harmony showed in the accompaniment to the violin concerto, and, 
» well understood how to set forth in following it,.in her clean cut playing of a Beethoven so- 
Fidelio.” nata. Pauline Rosenbloom played the Bach-Liszt prelude 
FL itan production orchestrally, vocally, and and fugue, A minor, with a self possession and delivery 
iN ely dramatic side was finished and stimulating altogether astonishing. It was a notable achievenient, to 
\ egret many listeners the artistic climax of the evening. 
. Schumann, Urlus, Weil, Braun, Middleton, “Caro nome” was sung by Miss Prince, showing a good 
| Leonhardt brought to their respective parts trill and considerable technical facility. Yvonne Koniger 
Pade 
a4 a 
2S 
=e | 
\ 
9) is : ( ght, s, John Wanamaker, New York. 
amd CARUSO OPERATING THE MOVING PICTURE CAMERA ON BOARD THE STEAMER DUCA D’AOSTA, JUST 


id P38 BEFORE SAILING FROM NEW YORK LAST SATURDAY, 


played the Chopin F minor fantasie with big technic and 
conception; this, too, was unusual pianism, and roused the 
audience. Lillian Kaplan played the brilliant “Allegro Ap- 
passionata,” by Saint-Saéns, with fine bravour, earning 
deserved hearty applause. . 

Remarkable was it to note that all the young participants 
dispensed with the printed music, interpreting everything 
from memory, and not a single slip occurred. Hearty re- 
calls for all showed the enjoyment of the large body of lis- 
teners, and in this the present writer did his share of ap- 
plauding, for the entire program received treatment worthy 
of high professional artists. It is evident the teachers at 
the Malkin Music School, headed by Manfred Malkin, are 
doing first class work, achieving results, and redounding 
to the credit of all concerned. No amount of natural tal- 
ent alone could accomplish such results; hard work, rightly 
directed, is the thing behind it all, and for this entire credit 
is due Mr. Malkin. 





Big Audience Greets Evan Williams. 


Evan Williams, the tenor who has just returned from an 
extended tour of the West, gave a very successful song 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on February 21. Every 
seat in the house was sold out and there was a rush at 
the door for admission, it being necessary to turn many 
people away. 

Mr. Williams’ program was ‘an attractive one, as it al- 
ways is. He began with three sacred numbers, the last of 
which was the ever popular “If With All Your Hearts,” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” These were followed by 
“Withered Flowers” (Schubert), “Love Song” (Flegier), 
“Eyes of Blue” (Orth), “Life and Death” (Coleridge-Tay- 
lor), “Israfel” (Bruno Huhn), “The Moon Drops Low” 
(Charles Wakefield Cadman), “A Song of the Sea” (Ri- 
ker), “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men” (William Hammond). 
Following these he sang three old Welsh airs and closed 
his program with “Summer I Depart,” from “Swan and 
Skylark,” by Thomas, , : 

It is scarcely possible to say anything in addition to what 
has already been said many times before in praise of Mr. 
Williams’ singing, but it must be evident to all of his ad- 
mirers that he has improved and broadened along certain 
lines within the last few years. In the beauty of his voice 
no improvement was, of course, possible, but his singing has 
taken on a certain quiet poise and his interpretations give 
one the impression that he is approaching his art with a 
deeply reverential spirit. His phrasing and breathing are 
marvelous, One stops to wonder at the extraordinary 
length of his breath and the speed and quietness with which 
he takes a new breath, the phrases being almost unbroken, 
and this, above all things, gives his singing that apparent 
effortless character which is so much a part of the genuine 
art of a great singer as differentiated from the attempts at 
imitation of the beginner. It is worthy of note that Mr. 
Williams’ songs were all sung in English and that his enun- 
ciation is so perfect that every word is easily understand- 
able, and it may be supposed that this has had at least some 
influence in making his popularity. 

It would be scarcely worth while to analyze the above 
program. Each song in turn was interpreted with its 
proper spirit; each song in turn was a gem that could 
well stand alone; and each in turn was almost equally suc- 
cessful with the audience. This recital was undoubtedly 
one of the most successful of the season. 





Mme. Liszniewska in Demand. 





Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, who came to this coun- 
try several months ago in ordtr to complete arrangements 
for her American tour next season, had so many offers 
of private engagements and so many imperative demands 
for her pedagogic services (she was first assistant to 
Leschetizky in Vienna) that she finally consented to spend 
the winter here, especially in view of the partial stagna- 
tion of musical activities abroad. 

Mme. Liszniewska is surprised at the rush of work into 
which she has been forced, for she had heard on every 
side the cry of “hard times” and the prediction that this 
would be a disastrous musical season in America. As a 
matter of fact and record, she finds it impossible to ac- 
commodate all who desire to study with her, for her classes 
are filled, and she spends one day every week in Boston, 
one in Albany, and has New York studios in Steinway and 
Carnegie halls. 

Last week Mme. Melville-Liszniewska was a guest of 
the MacDowell Club in Boston on the occasion of a large 
musicale and reception. In addition to three private en- 
gagemefits to be filled shortly in Chicago, this popular 
artist will also give concerts in Schnectady, March 22-23. 
and later in Chicago and Brooklyn, for the benefit of the 
Polish relief charity in which she is warmly interested. 





Carl Pohlig, formerly leader of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, is conducting opera successfully in Braunschweig, 
where the war has made little inroad upon public apprecia- 
tion and patronage of music. Recent hearings there were 
those of “Aida,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Undine,” etc. 
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SAN ANTONIO NOTES. 


San Antonio, Texas, February 14, 1915. 

The San Antonio Symphony Orchestra gave its third 
concert in the series of six last Wednesday, February 10, 
at Beethoven Hall. The organization shows that surety of 
tone, which comes from good drilling and working together. 
Else Sternsdorf, pianist, and Zulime Herff, contralto, were 
the soloists. Miss Sternsdorff proved herself a master of 
the piano in fantasia by Liszt. She had orchestral accom- 
paniment. The audience was not satisfied with one number, 
so after vociferous applause she gave “Gondeliera,” by 
Liszt. Zulime Herff sang the aria from “Samson and De- 
lilah,” “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” Her voice is one 
of richness and sweetness. She was obliged to give an en- 
core. The public rehearsal on the afternoon of the concert 
is being continued, and more people are taking advantage 
of the afternoon to hear the splendid programs. At these 
public rehearsals Alois Braun delivers before each num- 
ber remarks concerning it. 

San Antonio had the privilege of hearing for the first 
time Creatore and his Band, in three performances. All 
the old favorites were used. “William Tell” overture; 
“Barcarolle,” from “Tales of Hoffmann”; Hungarian rhap- 
sodie, No. 2, Liszt; “Serenata,” Moszkowski; sextet from 
“Lucia”; quartet from “Rigoletto”; selections from “Car- 
men” and “Faust”; music of third act of “Tosca,” and 
many others. So great was the enthusiasm that Creatore 
was forced to respond with an encore after each number, 
even at the close of the program. 

The younger members of the San Antonio Musical Club 
entertained with a cabaret dansant at the Menger Hotel, 
February 12. Some of San Antonio’s prominent musicians 
took part in the cabaret. 

The first public band concert of the season was given 
Sunday afternoon, February 14, at San Pedro Park, under 
the leadership of W. H. Smith. The plan is to continue 
these concerts every Sunday during the summer. 

It has been decided that during March the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra will give twilight concerts every 
Monday night from 5.30 until 7, so that the business man 
may drop in on his way home from the office. The music 
will be lighter in character than the symphony programs. 
The personnel of the symphony will be nearly the same, 
Arthur Claassen will be the conductor. 

“The Mikado” will be given here in the near future, for 
the benefit of the National Tubercular Sanitarium. Some 
of the best musical talent in the city will appear in the 
cast. A more thorough account will be given after the 
performance. 

The San Antonio Music Festival Association had its first 
rehearsal of Massenet’s “Eve” last Monday night at St. 
Mark’s Parish House. The work is beautiful and will be 
a pleasure to the members of the large chorus to study 
under the capable baton of H. W. B. Barnes. A member- 
ship committee has been appointed as follows: Sopranos, 
Anna West, Mrs. F. L. Carson, Mrs: Stanley Winters; 
altos, Mrs. A. Zoikowsky, Edith Resch, Lillian Furtner ; 
tenors, L. D. Daggett, Joe Lodovic, John Thompscn; 
basses, Rev. T. F. Gallagher, E. S. Holladay, Earl McCloud. 
A. M. Fischer is the general chairman, Mrs. Stanley Win- 
L. Hackenberger the treasure-- 
Mrs. STANLEY WINTIRS 





ters, the secretary, and A. 
librarian. 








Polynesian Vocal Music. 


In the research work conducted by Henry E. Crampton 
among the people of Polynesia, nothing impressed him 
more than the love of music which he found to be charac- 
teristic of all the islanders. “Their happy adolescent char- 
acter,” he says, “finds ready and natural means of expres- 
sion in the choral singing in which they greatly delight, and 
in the active rhythmic dances with which they so often ac- 
company their songs. The traveler soon becomes inter- 
ested in these ‘arts of pleasure’ that are practised in charac- 
teristic ways by the Tahitians, Hawaiians, Samoans and 
Maoris above all other people of the Pacific. 

“It may be that their singing is first heard at night when 
arriving at one of their primitive villages far distant from 
the mixed civilization of commercial towns. In a large 
thatched hut or a more elaborate ‘church’ the natives gather 
after the evening meal to sing perhaps all the night 
through. From a [ttle distance the music sounds as 
though it were produced by a splendid re:d organ or by an 
orchestra of woodwind instruments. Through the opea 
doorway the people may be descricd in the half light, 
seated in rows, with the women toward the front, the 
older men next and the youths toward the back. The last 
named drone out the full deep notes of the lowest bass, 
thus giving to the wkole harmeny the organ point support 
which so impresses the hearer even at his first experience. 
The older men weave their tenor stra'ns through the har- 
mony of the song in complete accord with the other voices 
or, singly, they may sing a peculiar erratic strain of a few 
bars before they return to the conventional part which is 
theirs. The women sing two and sometimes three or four 
parts in alto and soprano. Often a single female voice will 
depart from the others for a time to give a shrill, wild call 


like that of a piccolo, in the same way that the tenors 
sometimes do. No instruments are used by way of ac- 
companiment; only the full rich tones of the wonderful 
voices are heard. 

“Three and four times a week the people so gather, im- 
pelled by sheer love of their vocal art. Scores of songs 
are sung, all of them known only by tradition. Very few 
indeed of even the better educated natives understand writ- 
ten or printed words. But when mere babes they go with 
their parents to the houses of song, and thus gradually 
acquire the tribal knowledge of music. Ordinarily it is 
one of the women who leads, starting with ‘two or three 
high notes,’ and then the others join with their proper 
parts as though an orchestra conductor directed them with 
the movements of his baton. From the first sung notes all 
recognize the melody and know through their continual 
practice what are‘their allotted parts.”—Christian Science 
Monitor, 





Lindsborg Messiah Festival. 


Lindsborg, Kan., February 15, 1915. 

The Lindsborg “Messiah” Festival will take place this 
year as usual Easter week, March 28 to April 4. There will 
be three performances of Handel’s “Messiah” during the 
week by the Bethany Oratorio Society of more than five 
hundred voices. The director this year will be H. Brase, 
who has for the past sixteen years presided at the organ at 
the festivals. The chorus will be accompanied by the Beth- 
any Symphony Orchestra of thirty-five members. The 
solos will be rendered by local singers, with the exception 
of the alto solos, which will be sung by Ida Gardener, of 
New York. Besides the rendition of “The Messiah,” there 
will be many concerts and recitals during the week. Julia 
Claussen, contralto, has been engaged to open the festival 
with a recital Sunday afternoon, March 28. Olive Frem- 
stad has been engaged to sing in recital Sunday afternoon, 
April 4. 

During the week recitals will be given by Ida Gardener, 
contralto; Signor Aresoni, tenor, late with the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, and various members of the 
Conservatory faculty, and there will also be two forenoon 
student recitals. Concerts will be given by the Musical Art 
Society under the direction of E. Haesener, The program 
will include Gounod’s “Faust” in concert form. The Beth- 
any Syriphony Orchestra, under the direction of Arthur E. 
Uhe, and the Bethany Concert Band under the leadership 
of Hjalmar Wetterstrom, will appear. A large attendance 
is expected and already orders for season tickets are com- 
ing in. 

Last Thursday a very interesting program was given by 
Ethyl Coover, soprano, and Mildred Rosberg, pianist, both 
members of the Conservatory faculty, at the College Chapel. 
30th performers did creditable work. 

The music loving public of Lindsborg is looking forward 
with great interest to the appearance of the Zoellner Quar- 
tet, which will give a recital here February 26. FE, H. 


States That Lag in Music for Schools. 





Introducing to the country the first national report on 
music in the public schools, which Will Earhart, directo? 
of music in the Pittsburgh schools, has prepared, P. P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, under 
whose direction the report was compiled, says: 

“That music plays an important part in the system of 
education in any State or nation has been understood for 
three thousand years. Among a practical, industrial, com- 
mercial people like ourselves, good music is necessary not 
only for enjoyment and recreation, but also for salvation 
from death in the din and dust of trade; and this music 
should be democratic in the truest and best sense. This it 
can never be until it becomes an integral part of the edu- 
cation given in the public schools of all grades, as in the 
schools of some other countries.” 

Gathering data for the report in all States of the Union, 
Alaska and the Philippines, Hawaii and Porto Rico, Mr. 
Earhart struck an oddity in finding the best systems for 
applying music in the public schools in the island posses- 
sions, where school systems were practically unknown be- 
fore the American occupation. In his distin- 
guishes, however, between the best system and the best re- 


report he 


sults, pointing out that many American cities are far ahead 
in results obtained, often from a poor system. 

Returns from most States, Mr. Earhart found, 
State laws as a rule notably incomplete in providing for 
special instruction in music, art and the like. In Kansas 
for instance, applicants for a license to teach are required 
to pass examination in everything except music. 

Music is a required study in schools in ten States and 
is not required in thirty-seven. 
fornia, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Utah and Washington. 

While these ten States have better regulations for in- 
stilling music in the people through the public schools than 
in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines, Mr 
Earhart said he found the islands “in harmony with the 
spirit of the people who are fond of music and, among 
the better classes, acquainted with its literature.’—Newark 


(N. J.) Star. 


show 
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The ten States are Cali- 





Alice Verlet’s New York Program. 





At Carnegie Hall, New York, March 4, Alice Verlet will 
sing the following program: 


Aria from Armide.... Gluck 


Non so pio, from Nozze di Figaro 


Le Rossignol (with flute obligato) Handel 
Le Mariage des Roses. . yee ; : . Franck 
Gwendoline (Ballade de la Fileuse) Chabrie 
Le Bonheur est chose légére... Saint-Saéns 
| EE ee ey ee Debussy 
Auprés de la Sourie glacée...... Pons 
La Meneuse de Jeu... ? . ' Vidal 
Concert a la Cour (Old French).. Auber 
















































MAX BRUCH IN HIS STUDY. 


The writing desk at which he is seated is the same desk at which he composed the famous G 
Photographed especially for the Mustcat Courier by Emil Hasse, of 


years ago. 


minor violin concerte 


Berlin. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY AND 


OTHER CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 


Marked Musical Activity in Middle West Metropolis—Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Coming 
—Chicago Band Carrying on Good Missionary Work—Columbia School Chorus 
Announces Interesting Program—Sunday Evening Orchestral Concerts 
at Evanston Attract Attention—Other Current Affairs and Notes. 


Chicago, Ill., February 19, 1915. 
program at the orchestral concerts this ‘week con- 
the overture to Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride,” 


ymphony in B flat major, Converse’s symphony 
‘Ormadz,” Goldmark’s overture “Sappho,” Delius’ 


{ “Brigg Fair” and Alfen’s “Midsummer 
Swedish rhapsody. Though the management 
ecured the services of a soloist, the audiences 


ig and responsive, thus proving that the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Frederick Stock is in itself a 
ittraction to bring forth the lovers of classical 

rchestra was in good form, and in the va- 

cribed on the program gave an especial- 


ount of itself. 
o VocaL TEACHER INVENTS NEw SINGING METHop. 
that a Chicago vocal teacher has discovered a 
singing, which is founded on lines similar 
1 in wireless telegraphy. To sing by wireless 
valuable to dumb people. 


GrorciA Koper IN DEMAND. 


G ia Kober, American pianist and president of the 


Sher 1 Music School, has returned from her concert 
nd leaves this week for Aberdeen, S. D., 
a recital on Monday, February 22. She 
r in recital Saturday evening, February 27, 
North Shore’ Woman’s Club. 

KREISLER’S SECOND RECITAL. 
Fritz Kreisler appeared at his second Chicago recital at 
Auditorium last Sunday afternoon, February 14. The 
cert again was under the local management of Wessells 
& Voegeli, and drew a large audience. Due to the flat- 
g lance the same management announced the 
cital of the season by Kreisler at the Auditorium 
Sunday afternoon, March 7 and it is already rumored 
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that probably a fourth and final recital will be given here 
by the same artist before the season is at an end. Kreis- 
ler’s program was of the familiar ones which he has 
been playing this winter. So much hag been written con- 
cerning the work of this violinist that no extended criti- 
cism is necessary now. The audience applauded him gen- 
erously. 


ReciTAL AT BerceEy CHIcaco Opera SCHOOL. 


Last Saturday evening, February 13, a recital was given 
by pupils of the Bergey Chicago Opera School in Suite 
430, Fine Arts Building. Josephine Fuchs-Ashton, so- 
prano, assisted by Leslie Voightmann, tenor, and Irving 
Engel, pianist, furnished the program. The duet from 
“La Tosca” (which the program informed us was com- 
posed by Verdi. Probably this composer would object 
greatly to being mistaken for Puccini) ; “Angel of Beauty,” 
by Schubert; “It Was the Time of Lilacs,” by Loepke; 
“At the Spinning Wheel,” by Saar; Hugo Kaun’s “Mein 
Schwesterchen”; the duet from “Aida,” and a group of 
songs by Sinding, Rimsky-Korsakow, La Forge and Rog- 
ers were the vocal offerings. The pianist played “If I 
Were a Bird,” by Henselt,and Chopin’s nocturne and the 
same composer’s ballade in G minor. Mr. Engel played 
also the Liszt sixth rhapsody. The vast Bergey studios 
were filled to overflowing, many of Mr. Bergey’s friends 
being compelled to listen to the recital from the hallway, 
and the success of the affair reflected great credit on the 
talent as well as on their mentor. 

Due to other activities the reviewer reached the Bergey 
studios while the refreshments were being served, and 
having gone there for other purposes than to be present at 
the reception or to enjoy delicacies, Mr. Bergey was kind 
enough to make announcement to the effect that he would 
ask Mrs. Ashton to sing at least one number for the late- 
comer, and she sang, especially for the writer, “The Last 
Rose of Summer.” After hearing this young lady’s beau- 
tiful interpretation of the song and enjoying her clear, 
limpid, well placed and sweet voice in the old worn aria, 
the representative of the Musrcat Courter felt indeed very 
sorry not to have been present all through the course of 
the regular concert and hopes at a near date to be able 
to promulgate fully his opinion concerning the worth of 
this young artist. Yet, judging from this number, she has 
every requisite necessary to make a successful career. The 
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Bergey studio recitals are always interesting and bring 
out many talented young students worthy of public recog- 
nition. 


Seconp Concert or Cuicaco Artists’ ASSOCIATION. 


The second concert of the Chicago Artists’ Association 
was given Tuesday afternoon, February 16, in the Fran- 
cis I Room of the Congress Hotel. Glenn Dillard Gunn 
spoke of the “Greatest Need of American Music,” and 
Bettina Freeman, soprano; Sarah Suttle, pianist; R. Leach, 
violinist, with Gordon Campbell and Edgar Nelson as ac- 
companist, gave the program. 


SmitH-Kaminsky Jornt REcITAv. 


Alexander Kaminsky, violinist, and Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano, gave a joint recital at the Fine Arts Theatre on 
Sunday afternoon, February 14, under the management of 
Ernest Briggs. Due probably to an oversight on the part 
of the management the Musicat Courter was not repre- 
sented, as no tickets were received at this office. There- 
fore no review can be published. From a program at 
hand, however, it might be said that Miss Smith had put 
forth attractive and interesting selections made up of 
songs seldom heard in recital, and the writer deeply re- 
grets not having been present, as an enjoyable afternoon 
likely was spent by many of Chicago’s music lovers through 
the presentation of the songs by Miss Smith. 


Tue Cuicaco BaAnp. 


The Chicago Band, of which William Weil is conductor, 
gave three programs at Orchestra Hall on February 16, 17 
and 18. The Chicago Band generally gives its programs 
free of charge to thousands of men, women and children 
who cannot pay for entertainment of any sort, and the 
three concerts given during the week were to celebrate 
the fifth anniversary and as a help to maintain and operate 
the band, which has done more good in Chicago than any 
other organization of the kind in bringing to the people 
popular band music. Free music for the masses is the 
band’s slogan, more concerts, more pleasure and benefit to 
the men, women and children living in the settlement dis- 
trict, and the mission is to supply uplifting entertainment 
at points where it is possible for these people to attend. 
The band also gives more concerts in the large school 
buildings, cooperating with the Board of Education in its 
plan of using these buildings as social centers. 

Since its inauguration it has supplied all sorts of high 
class entertainment, one or more times, to over one mil- 
lion men, women and children in Grant Park, in the set- 
tlements known as Hull House, University of Chicago, 
Fellowship House, Hebrew Institute, Eli Bates House, in 
the stock yards, Pullman works, McCormack works, in 
public school auditoriums, in playgrounds and public parks, 
for the newsboys in Y. M. C. A. hall, for the inmates of the 
House of Correction, for public demonstrations such as 
G. A. R. Memorial Day parade, municipal Christmas tree 
celebration, new citizens’ allegiance celebration, funeral of 
Marine Meisenberg, meetings in interest of peace. The as- 
sociation has expended during 1914, $23,000, yet the mem- 
bership dues are only $10 a year, and really many more 
Chicago citizens should enroll as members of the Chicago 
Band Association. 

The program for the concerts above referred to included 
as an overture “The Star Spangled Banner,” then the over- 
ture to Wagner’s “Rienzi,” three melodies, “Moon Moths,” 
by the Chicago composer, Kussner; a harp solo by Alberto 
Salvi, who played his own concerto in E flat minor, and 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes.” Saba Doak, so- 
prano soloist, was heard in the Tschaikowsky aria from 
“Joan of Arc,” “Farewell Forests.” Then the orchestra 
played the Elgar Scene Espagnole “Sevillana,” and the 
program ended with the singing and playing of “America.” 


AmerIcAN Conservatory Lecrure-REcIrTAL. 


The second lecture-recital given by Adolf Weidig under 
the auspices of the American Conservatory of Music, oc- 
curred Saturday afternoon, February 20, at Kimball Hall. 
Mr. Weidig spoke on the “Development of Chamber Mu- 
sic, Classic and Romantic Periods,” the illustrations in- 
cluding movements from the following compositions : Bach’s 
sonata for violin alone, Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata, 
Schubert’s “Forellenn” quintet, Mendelssohn’s trio in D 
major, and Schumann’s quintet. The talent heard in con- 
junction with the illustrations were Mirian Fuerstenberg, 
Marie Bergersen, Florence Gayle, pianists; Mabel Wood- 
worth, Wilma Soverhill and Mr. Weidig, violinists; Mabel 
Woodworth, viola; Hans Hess, cello, and Mr. Wolff, double 
bass. The next recital which will take place on. Saturday, 
February 27, will bring forth advanced pupils of Mr, Gar- 
wood and Karleton Hackett. 


Poputar CLassicaL Concert. 


The first of a series of three popular concerts occurred 
at the Fine Arts Theatre on Monday afternoon, February 
15. The soloists were Bettina Freeman, soprano; Hugo 
Kortschak, violinist, and Walter Spry, pianist, and James 
Whittaker, accompanist, The program opened with a good 
rendition of the Schubert duo “Rondo Brilliante,” op. 70, 
for piano and violin, played by Messrs. Spry and Kort- 
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schak, Miss Freeman was heard in “Liebestod,” from 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” and in a group of songs 
by Raymond Roze, Hue, Tosti and Cadman. Mr. Kort- 
schek played the “Polonaise de Concert,” by Wieniawski, 
Schumann’s “Gartenmelodie,” Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance No. 
2, and Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance No, 1. Mr. 
Spry played the Saint-Saéns’ “Song Without Words” in B 
minor, MacDowell’s “To a Water Lily,” Chopin’s mazurka 
in B flat and Liszt’s “Rigoletto” paraphrase, and as an 
encore the “Evening Star,” from “Tannhauser.” 

Mr. Spry, who heads the school which bears his name, 
has won recognition not only as a piano instructor and 
pedagogue, but also as soloist, and his annual recitals al- 
ways have been looked upon as a real pianistic treat during 
the season. He played his selections on Monday excep- 
tionally well, and was the star of the afternoon. At the 
second concert, which will take place on Monday after- 
noon, March 1, the program will be given by William 
Beard, baritone; Cora M. Libberton, soprano; James Whit- 
taker, pianist, and Jessie M. Curtis, accompanist. 


Georce HAMLIN witH AMATEUR CLUB. 


George Hamlin, tenor, will give a recital under the aus- 
pices of the Amateur Musical Club, on Monday afternoon, 
March 1. This recital is open to the general public. Among 
the numbers inscribed on the program may be mentioned 
“Deine Blumen,” by Mrs, Beach, who dedicated the. song 
to Mr. Hamlin, and the “Crying of Water,” written for 
and dedicated also to Mr. Hamlin by Campbell-Tipton. 


WeENbELL HEIGHTON IN CHICAGO. 


Wendell Heighton, business manager of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, was in Chicago during the week. 
Mr. Heighton will be back in this city for the concert to 
be given by the Minneapolis Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, at Orchestra-Hall, on Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 28. 


CotumBIA ScHoot CHorus. 


Louise St. John Westervelt, conductor of the Columbia 
School Chorus, assisted by Anna Chinlund, pianist, and 
Norman Saxby, violinist, will present a very interesting 
program at the eighth annual concert in the Blackstone 
Theatre next Sunday afternoon, February 28. This female 
chorus is certainly the best of its kind in Chicago and 
has won its place as one of the local organizations of which 
Chicago is justly proud. Under the baton of Miss Wester- 
velt the chorus will be heard in songs by Arne, Darcieux, 
Gavaert, Chausson, Borodin, Moussorgsky, David Stanley 
Smith, Koch, Foote and Mrs. Beach. “Pan,” by Smith, is 
being sung for the first time in Chicago—probably for the 
first time in the West. It requires a coloratura soprano 
and an oboist as well as the chorus. The soprano solo 
will be sung by Charlofté Bergh, and Alfred Barthel will 
play the oboe solo. “Sigh No More, Ladies,” by Foote, is 
also new to this part of the country and also the “Prayer” 
from “Boris Godunoff.” The last part of the program is 
devoted exclusively to choruses by American composers. 


Success or A WESTERVELT PupPIL. 


Anne M. Sullivan, mezzo-soprano, a pupil of Louise St. 
John Westervelt, appeared in recital with Ludwig Becker, 
violinist, and Prof. James P. Moorehead, at the piano, in 
the High School Auditorium of Fairfield, Ia., last week. 











VIDA 


lewelly 


CONCERT PIANIST 








_ Miss Llewellyn is a highly gifted pianist of a genuine mu- 
sical nature, equipped with an eminent technic.—Hallesche 
Zeitung, April 3, 1913. 


One must praise her genuine musical feeling, her pearl 
like runs, her excellently developed technic, and her good 
artistic taste. Richard Strauss’ three charming Stimmungs- 
bilder under her hands became a treat, and the same must 
be said of Hugo Kann’s “Waldesgesprache” and his Inter- 
mezzo.—New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, November 16, 1914. 





Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Speaking about Miss Sullivan, the critic on the Fairfield 
Daily Journal said: 

“Rarely indeed has Fairfield, although a music center, 
enjoyed a recital equalling in excellence that given here last 
evening by Anna Sullivan, soprano. ... The High School 
Auditorium was filled and. at every appearance Miss Sulli- 
van was greeted with tremendous applause, so much de- 
served. .. . Because of her most unusual talent, perfectly 
developed with careful training under recognized masters, 
Miss Sullivan gave evidence of pleasing her critical audi- 
ence as few, if any, vocalists have. She has a rich, mel- 
low voice of wonderful range and presents the spirit of 
each individual selection with rare discernment. For en- 
cores so insistently demanded Miss Sullivan pleasingly 
presented old familiar songs.” 


ALLEN SPENCER RECITAL. 


On Sunday afternoon, February 21, Allen Spencer gave 
his annual piano recital. Review is deferred until next 
week, 


PRoFESSIONAL Pupits oF Devries IN Private RECITAL. 


At the Herman Devries studio on Thursday afternoon, 
February 18, a private audition was given by Walter A. 
Stults, bass, and Monica Graham-Stults, soprano. Both 
of those well known professional singers have, during the 
last six months, coached with Herman Devries. Mr. Stults 
was heard in the aria from Massenet’s “Herodiade”; the 
“Monoton,” by Cornelius; “Ein Wanderer,” by Schubert, 
and in conjunction with Mrs. Stults he sang the duet from 
“Hamlet.” Mrs. Stults sang the waltz song from “Romeo 
and Juliet,” an aria from “Le Cid” and one from “Hero- 
diade.” Mr. and Mrs. Stults, who have been in great de- 
mand in the concert field, should make a specialty of fur- 
nishing programs consisting of duets, as their voices blend 
well, and the contrast in their makeup adds attraction to 
their singing. Mr. Stults is the possessor of an agree- 
able voice of large dimension and wide compass, while 
Mrs. Stults impressed as an especially artistic singer en- 
dowed with a flexible, sweet and agreeable voice, and she 
proved her versatility by singing numbers written for dra- 
matic, lyric and coloratura soprani. Both artists were 
highly complimented and made a lasting impression. 


MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA PROGRAM. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, will play the following program at Orchestra 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 28, under the man- 
agement of Carl D. Kinsey. Katharine Goodson, pianist, 
will be the soloist of the afternoon: 


CPUS: DEED a se ndieeas ciakaddeencevsst asses cccdevs Beethoven 

Symphony No. 2, in E minor, op, 27...........c-see00s Rachmaninoff 

Concerto in B flat minor for piano.................... Tschaikowsky 
Katharine Goodson. 

TOG: GON, SRE FOk spate ncds checsaccccdesen ess Richard Strauss 


ANNA PorascHeK, PoiTICcAL SINGER. 


Alma Polaschek, a talented student from the class of 
Mrs. Herman Devries, has been in great demand this sea- 
son, singing especially at many political meetings and also 
at lawyers’ conventions and charity affairs, and during the 
last few weeks she has been kept constantly busy; this due 
to the coming municipal election which will take place next 
Tuesday, and Miss Polaschek sang to many huge audiences, 
hoping by her voice to win many new voters for her cham- 
pion. 


Jan SIcKESz IN CHICAGO, 


The well known Dutch pianist, Jan Sickesz, passed 
through Chicago last week and stopped long enough to 
make the acquaintance of many prominent local musicians. 
Mr. Sickesz was a caller at the Chicago office of the Mu- 
SICAL CourIER and was piloted everywhere by the popular 
Fred Ryder. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


Walton Pyre, head of the dramatic department of the 
American Conservatory, will present his pupils in the well 
known play, “The Servant in the House,” Friday evening, 
February 27, at Kimball Hall. 

Advanced piano’students of Victor Garwood and voice 
pupils of Karleton Hackett will give a recital Saturday 
afternoon, February 27, at Kimball Hall. 


CHAMBER Music EVENINGS. 


The first of three evenings of chamber music to be given 
under the direction of Rachel Busey Kinsolving will take 
place in the Fine Arts Assembly Room. Carl Brueckner, 
assisted by M. Jennette Loudon, pianist, and Marie White 
Clark, soprano, will give the program on Tuesday evening, 
February 23. 


EvANSTon SUNDAY ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


Under the management of Rachel Busey Kinsolving, 
Evanston is now enjoying weekly Sunday popular orches- 
tral programs, performed by members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with the assistance of soloists. It is said 
that the clergy in Evanston is up in arms against the pop- 
ular manager, and petitions have been circulated in the 


fashionable suburb for the suppression of those Sunday 
evening entertainments. It might be added that Evanston 
is closed tight on Sunday, including moving picture shows, 
and the new venture has aroused the ire of the non-musical 
citizens, while seven or eight hundred people who enjoy 
music literally packed the theatre at the first concert, which 
took place last week. If the municipality still continues to 
allow the giving of those concert it is fair to presume that 
the “all sold out” sign will be in evidence weekly hereafter 
and the city may find itself richer at the conclusion of the 
season by several hundred dollars, which as a matter of 
course should be put in trust as a reserve fund for the 
Evanston popular concert that are so well managed by Miss 
Kinsolving. 


Notes. 


A violin and piano recital by Alexander Sébald, vio- 
linist, and Oscar Deis, pianist, will be given at the Audi- 
torium Recital Hall, next Tuesday evening, February 23. 
The recital is under the concert direction of Martin Frank. 

Next Thursday evening, February 26, at the Auditorium 
Theatre, the Lewis Institute students, under the direction 
of George L. Tenney, will present a musical pageant, said 
to be the most ambitious undertaking the school has yet 
attempted. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club, under the direction of 
Harrison M. Wild, will give the second concert of the 
present season on Thursday evening, February 25, at Or- 
chestra Hall. Florence Hinkle, soprano, will be the soloist. 
An interesting and well balanced program has been ar- 
ranged. 

At the fifteenth concert of the third season of the Sinai 
Orchestra to be given Sunday evening, February 21, at 
Sinai Temple, Nellie Wulfe, violinist, will be the soloist. 
The orchestra, under the direction of Arthur Dunham, will 
play selections by Schubert, Meyerbeer, Saint-Saéns, Strauss 
and Massenet. Mr. Dunham will also be heard in an organ 
solo. 

Irma Seydel will appear at the fifteenth Metropolitan 
Course concert at the Fine Arts Theatre. 

The sixth concert of the Chicago Woman’s Musical Club 
will be given Thursday, March 4, in the Francis I Room 
of the Congress Hotel by the students’ department. 

The following recitals will be given under the manage- 
ment of F. Wight Neumann: Albert Spalding, violin re- 
cital at the Illinois Theatre, Sunday afternoon, February 
28; Josef Hofmann, piano recital, Orchestral Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, March 7; Julia Culp, song recital, Illinois Thea- 
tre, Sunday afternoon, March 14; Rudolph Ganz, assisting 
artist of the Kneisel Quartet, Illinois Theatre, Sunday af- 
ternoon, March 21. 

Alexander Sébald, violinist, and Heniot Levy, pianist, will 
give their third “Sonata Evening” in the Little Theatre, 
Fine Arts Building, on Monday evening, March 1. 


MARTUCCI 


SOLO PIANIST [Now In America } 


(Limited Number of Pupils Accepted) 


STUDIO: 257 West 86th St., New York. Phone. 5310 schuyier 
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Wagner for Amateurs: A History of Impres- 
sions. 





Che inevitable—or what used to be the inevitable—period 

Wagner-Schwarmerei, into which the musical amateur 
eavily plunged on his first introduction to opera, be- 
omes, when it bas been left some years behind, a more 
interesting episode than might be supposed. In our ear- 
liest reaction from that round eyed wonder, when we be- 
gin to perceive the crude injustice done to the genius of 
Wagner by ignorant worship, we brush aside our old en- 
thusiasms as an insult to the powers of beauty. We reach 


he stage of understanding that they demand, these pow- 
ers, wherever we meet them, the utmost service of dis- 
rimination and intelligence. But after a while, when 
we have tried to serve them by giving our best and choicest 
in return, we possibly realize that there is something to be 
learned, by critical memory, from the rosy innocence of 


those first quaint ecstasies. Is it not, after all, of value 
to make out precisely what it was that Wagner’s mighty 
fist began by writing upon our inexperience? We may be 
pretty sure of one thing, that it was not what we believed 
it to be at the time. 

We believed it, no doubt, to be what Wagner himself 
told us it was—the image of passion and truth, rending 
with one hand the tawdry artificialities of the theatre, and 
with the other the pedantic trammels of Beckmesser’s 
fabulatur. It was the irruption, we felt, of nature, lovely 
and strong and spontaneous, before which the stale con- 
vention of operatic art, with its posturing dancers and 
drilled chorus, had long ago vanished like dust. It seemed 
inconceivable (though possibly like them )that our grand- 
fathers should ever have endured the roulade of the prima 
lonna and the pointed toe of the premiere danseuse. A 
short ten years, and behold us in our turn growing lyrical 


over the coloratura of the one lady and the entrechats of 
the other. 

As we look back, we are less certain that passion and 
truth were the invention of Wagner; and if they were, we 
wonder, with a slightly enlarged experience of their diffi- 
culties, how we can have found them so easy to under- 
stand. If the “Ring” was all that we supposed it to be, 


would it not have been rather harder to'grasp? We were 
old, indeed, that in the old ballet skirted times it had been 
considered hard; but to us the joy precisely was that this 
stupendous work could be learned, followed, appreciated 
by the least musical of amateurs, innocent of any technical 
knowledge of the art. That very ease seems now suspi- 
cious. We begin to perceive (what more informed musi- 
cians have doubtless long ago told us) that it was Wag- 
ner’s weakness and not his strength that we worshipped. 
His strength escaped us; and it needed a more prolonged 
and patient effort before we, the untrained and the unin- 
structed, could begin to feel that we had arrived at some 
understanding of it. And the same effort has brought us 
to the sense that Wagner’s own evaluation of his work 
was at no point to be innocently trusted. 

That point, for example, of which so much was made— 
that Wagner had dipped his art into the life of elemental 
nature by his discovery of the wondrous world of ancient 
German legend—has gradually failed us, with every re- 
newal of our impressions of the “Ring.” We have had 
time to measure, and perhaps to resent, Wagner’s exploi- 

tion of the huge simplicity and noble tragedy of that 

id. That Sigurd and Briinnhilde should be brought out 
the world of eternity into the excited atmosphere of 
he romantic revolution, that the profoundly unconven- 
tional psychology of their struggle should be colored by 

e philosophical rhetoric of 1848, strikes us, if not as a 
rofanation, at Jeast as a bad misadjustment of means to 
end. The rhetoric of 1848 contained the stuff of the finest 

try, but it was not in the “fabelhafte Urzeit” of the 
Nibelungs that it could find appropriate expression for the 
aspirations of modern romance. Wagner was far too 
much a child of revolution ever to read aright the long, 


grim patience of epic tragedy; and in the crowded history 
his own times, the history of which he was himself a 

rt ere lay ready to his hand, as one cannot but feel, 
ousand possibilities made for it—some of them, we 


not overlooked by that “early” Verdi whom we used 
tly. 


dismiss so ligt 


ld of his age Wagner certainly was also in his 
‘ous faith that nature could be brought upon the 
by means of practicable rocks, gauze water, real fire, 
rses, and dragons at least as real as possible. Here, 

may consider that we have the right to profit 
lesson of Wagner’s experience. His gallant realism 
its interest, as it once had its influence, in so far 
s a sign of his epoch; but it would surely be the 


of tributes to Wagner's greatness to refuse to 

any longer to be hampered by the Beckmesserlike 

f stage tradition. “Fanget ani” we cry to the 

Ither who will renovate for us the whole artless rub- 
the Wagnerian “properties.” 


gner, the reformer of the theatre, the inventor of 
Biihnenfestspiel,” the poet of passionate and heroic 
lrama—the Wagner of comparatively so few years ago— 
has changed before our eyes and in our ears until at last 
he has become, even for us amateurs, Wagner the musi- 


cian. At last we understand that in music his genius was 
alt fulfilled. Wherever he indulged his curious and in- 
grained disloyalty to music, as in so much of the “Ring,” 
as even (if the word be ventured) in “Parsifal,” there his 
magic has lost its power. Wherever, as in “Tristan” and 
“Die Meistersinger,” he gave himself without reserve to 
music—trusting it to develop, after its own laws, the whole 
expressiveness of his poem, instead of checking its natural 
growth and using it as a kind of system of punctuation— 
there the marvel of unfailing beauty holds us, year by 
year, with ever more exquisite enchantments. Year by 
year it gives us a deeper insight into the reverberating and 
mysterious language of great art. And year by year, long- 
ing to know how such language happens to be written, we 
turn to Wagner with our questions. But Wagner, voluble 
and voluminous on every other subject, never tells us how 
he happened to be able to write the prelude to “Tristan.” 
—London Times, 





Where Are the English Bands? 


“Ts enough use being made of music in connection with 
recruiting?” asks a contemporary. Even in normal times 
one has only to observe the faces and the enthusiasm of 
the crowds marching beside a military band to realize 
what the effect would be today. Even a march by Dr. 
Barnado’s boys’ band down Whitehall was followed by 
hundreds of young men, many suitable for recruits. There 
must be many military bands still in this country, and we 
suggest that they should be employed like the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, to lead their willing victims to the recruiting 
office. The selection of the most effective tunes is worth 
considering, but there are plenty. “Auld Lang Syne” and 
the “Marseillaise” have both proved very effective. The 
“British Grenadiers” is a bit staccato—but this may be bal- 
anced by the more solemn strains of music such as “O God 
Our Help in Ages Past” and in Wales, “Land of Our 
Fathers” or “Men of Harlech.” 

Another correspondent also writes: “It has been my 
privilege on several occasions to see bodies of our gallant 
recruits marching through the streets of London, and I 
have felt surprise that not any bands are provided to cheer 
them. Surely instrumental music would tend to stimulate 
recruiting generally. I would also suggest that the or- 
chestras of all our theatres should give nightly a per- 
formance of the National Anthems of our Allies.” In 
another column reference is made to the use by the Rus- 
sian armies of the military band, while a report states that 
the Germans are using bands to encourage their. soldiers. 
England, just now, is taking matters in such dead earnest 
and with such a grim determination that aids of this de- 
scription are not counted upon. One must not imagine, 
we suppose, that the whereabouts of English military bands 
is one of the secrets kept from us by the censor ?—London 
Music. 








“Considerable Tenor.” 


The following is taken from “The Conning Tower,” the 
column edited by the famous humorist, poet, paragrapher 
and philosopher, Franklin P. Adams, on the editorial page 
of the New York Trébune: 

CONSIDERABLE TENOR. 

“The most stolid hearer wakes the most indifferent sits 
up, and all sorts and conditions within range of that won- 
derous voice become blended in one tense group of music 
worshippers, when McCormack sings. They leave the earth 
and soar with him in realms supernal. They feel that thrill 
which no music can give as can the surpassing human voice 
when it is guided by a surpassing human personality. They 
follow the singer and the song through the gamut of human 
emotions as well as of harmony. All with ears to hear 
hold their breaths and lose all senses material, terrestrial 
and discordant, all but of transport and of rapture and of 
glory, when McCormack sings.—Editorial in the New 
Haven Evening Register. 

McCormack sings. What things occur? 
The reason reels, the senses blur, 
His chanting makes the breast to heave; 
His lyrics split the soul, and cleave 
The heart of every listener. 


It’s safe, one gathers, to infer 
McCormack thrills both him and her. 
Sings he or afternoon or eve, 
McCormack sings! 


O voices of the days that were 
Balmy with frankincense and myrrh, 
For ye no longer can I grieve! 
McCormack has some voice, believe 
The New Haven Evening Register 
McCormack sings! 





Hambourg’s Recital. 
Mark Hambourg, the Russian pianist, will give another 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Sunday afternon, 
March 14. 





The Old Ballads. 

In a certain rural district in Virginia every year the 
negroes gather and act the story of one of the old ballads 
of the Scotch border. These negroes picked it up from 
white people who had it by word of mouth from their 
ancestors who came across the water with the song in 
their memories. The ballad has lived for centuries in 
this country, without being written down. . Thousands of 
miles from the place of its origin it holds the attention of 
the members of an alien race, who knew nothing of the 
conditions of the people among whom. the story grew. 
This is a fair example of the inherent interest in the nar- 
rative of these old folksongs. In his sixteen years of re- 
search the late Prof. Francis J. Child found that there 
were 305 old English and Scottish ballads. Professer 
Child noted incidentally that some of these ballads—he 
found seventeen—were current in the United States. A 
year and a half ago Prof. C. Alphonso Smith, of the 
University of Virginia, organized the Virginia Folk-Lore 
Society to find what of these old ballads are current in 
Virginia, and the United States Bureau of Education is 
lending its aid in starting similar societies elsewhere. So 
far, in Virginia, chiefly in the mountain countries, fifty-six 
of the ballads have been discovered. In the hills of Vir- 
ginia these old songs still pass from father to son and 
from mother to daughter, songs which for vigor of nar- 
rative, vividness of portraiture, simplicity of style, and 
fullness of content are not surpassed in the history of 
American or English song—World’s Work. 





a rage ee led. + 





They met in a tramcar. “Why Miss H——” 

“Why, George, is it really you?” 

“Yes. I’ve been waiting to call, but——” 

“We've moved into a new house, you know.” 

“So have we.” 

“I was thinking of you the other day. Do you still play 
the violin?” 

“Yes, I am practising hard just now?” 

“You must come to see me and bring your violin. There 
is a young man next door to us who scrapes and saws at 
a violin until it sets my teeth on edge, and I just have to 
sing to drown the noise.” 

“How annoying! I’m learning ‘Norma’ now.” 

“Just what that young man keeps on murdering night 
after night. Do come and play it to me. He would never 
try it again, I’m sure, once he heard you play it.” 

“Thanks, I will, and you must sing for me. I wish you 
could hear the girl next door to us—her voice is like a 
screech owl’s!” 

“Really? People like that ought to be restrained by 
law. I am learning ‘The Jewel Song,’ from ‘Faust,’ just 
now. This is my street.” 

“And mine, too. We must be neighbors?” 

“Why, yes. This is where I live—number nine.” 

“Good gracious! Why, I live next door.” 

“Is it possible that you——” 

“You don’t mean that——” 

“Good afternoon, sir.” 

“Good afternoon, miss.” 

And in two houses “Norma” and “The Jewel Song” are 
silent forever.”—Tasmanian Mail. 





From Peterborough. 


(The MacDowell Festival took place last summer in Peterborough, 
New Hampshire.) 
MacDowell, in your house of dreams, 
You caught the sunset’s dying beams 
Along Monadnock’s rim, 
And fused their gold in song. 


You watched the birds in the cedar trees 
Sing and sway in the Western breeze 
And flit from limb to limb, 

Then shaped their notes to song. 


You heard the Indian tam-tams sound 
O’er all the ancient hunting-ground 
In lodges dark and grim: 

You made their roar a song. 


You saw the aged negro dance, 

You saw the fiddler round him prance 
And bow with growing vim: 

Their mirth you changed to song. 


You plucked a wild rose from the grass 
Where frequent hurrying steps must pass 
Before its life was dim, 

You turned the bloom to song. 


Their flitting lives were birth and death, 

Their souls, the one eternal breath, 

Were given you to limn, 

O master, in your song. : 
—Canadian Musical Journal. 
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DELIA M. VALERI. 


Mme. Matzenauer’s “Fidelio” Triumph. 


Margarete Matzenauer’s greatest achievement this sea- 
son has undoubtedly been her impersonation of the title 
role in Beethoven’s “Fidelio” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. Mme. Matzenauer has a magnificent 
voice, whose range and volume are truly impressive, mak- 
ing her a singer of unsurpassed ability and usefulgess. 
In fact, she is equally at ease in soprano, mezzo and con- 
tralto roles. While in “Fidelio” she has proved to be 
a dramatic soprano of the very first rank, her Amneris 
in “Aida” and her Laura in “Gioconda” have won the 
admiration of all opera goers. She has established herself 
as a favorite with the audiences at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and the press is generous in praising the work of 
this artist, as the following show: 

A performance of an artist of such gift and accomplishment is 
not lightly to be dismissed, Her presence was stately and manly. 
Her voice, which is naturally beautiful, was something more than 
evasive, in the moments of tenderness.—Morning Telegraph. 





Matzenauer, she accomplished better results than 
might have been expected. The ambition, the strength, the skill 
of this contralto, inspire unreserved admiration. Mme. Matz- 
enaver adapted herself with amazing cleverness to the high tessitura 
of her music and gave a thoroughly intelligent and finely elaborated 
portrayal of the faithful Fidelio—-New York Press. 


As for Mme. 





The love, courage and strength of Leonore were not missing from 
her impersonation. Her “Abscheulicher” had excellence of style 
and depth of feeling in its favor—New York Sun. 





The performance was, on the whole, one of merit, with certain 
features of great excellence. Mme. Matzenaver was the Fidelio, 
and gave of her best in it. It is one of the most successful im- 
personations she has disclosed to this public. There was the con- 
vincing expression of grief-stricken longing and anxiety, tenderness 
and heartfelt pathos; there was something of the thrilling and 
moving power of the great moments of the “Abscheulicher” aria 
and the scene in the dungeon. Mme. Matzenauer sang with abun- 
dant power and dramatic expression.—New York Times. 

‘i was supplied by Margarete Matzenauer, an artist who con- 
vinced all who heard her yesterday of the extent of her gifts and 
intelligence.—New York World. 





Mme. Matzenaver won the admiration and esteem of the audience 
by her sympathetic interpretation of Leonore. For the most part 
the music lay well within her vocal equipment.—New York Amer- 
ican. 





The supreme achievement of the representation was Mme. Matz- 
enauer’s Fidelio—in song, in speech (an unusual thing in opera), 
in action, she was equally admirable. There have been times this 
season when her vocal performances have been strenuous, much too 
strenuous. Ever since the time of Beethoven dramatic singers have 
shrunk from the terrible demands of the role, especially in its 
great scena, The opera’s first heroine, Fraulein Milder, to whom 
Haydn said, “My child, you have a voice as big as a house!” quar- 
relled with the composer about this music in 1805, and nine years 
later, when she had become the famous Milder-Hauptmann, she com- 
pelled Beethoven to modify the air to bring it within her notions 
of practicability. Mme. Matzenauer sang it superbly yesterday, but 
tarew no more tragic feeling into it than she did into the simplest 
measures which she had to sing with Rocco. 

It was from first to last a splendid triumph of lyrico-dramatic art, 
one deserving to be specially noted in the record of the season.— 
New York Tribune. 





There was some singing and acting on Saturday that minimized 
the importance of scenery, particularly on the part of Mme, Matz- 
enauer. . . the fact remains that her impersonation of the de- 
voted, heroic wife was of singular beauty and nobility. “Out of 
strength cometh sweetness.” She seemed to irradiate the quality 
of sweetness in a way that it is impossible to describe. As a tech- 
nical consideration, her delivery of the spoken dialogue, in a grave, 


rich voice, and her acting were as impressive as her singing. -How 
often can one say that of an opera singer! 

Throughout Mme. Matzenauer sang in the grand style, with pro- 
found expressiveness, with devotion to the sheer beauty of the music. 


—New. York Globe. 





: the voice for the most part was of full and rich quality; 
she sang with fine legato, rare expressiveness, and her characteriza- 
tion of the faithful wife was dramatically eloquent, accurately con- 
ceived and admirable in restraint. 

Both the “Abscheulicher” and the “Komm, Hoffnung” arias re- 
vealed the mezzo-soprano’s abilities, and in the wonderful canon 
for quartet (sung with beautiful finish by Mmes. Matzenauer and 
Schumann and Messrs. Braun and Reiss) she showed how sincerely 
she Strove to make her interpretation in all ways suited to the 
whole.—New York World. 


This indefatigable artist’s constant aim is to appear and 
win fresh laurels in the dramatic roles of the Italian 
repertoire, such as the title role in “Gioconda,” Amelia in 









MARGARETE MATZENAUER AS FIDELIO. 


the “Masked Ball,” “Norma,” etc. The richness of tone 
and the sweetness that has of late radiated from Mme. 
Matzenauer’s singing, as well as the remarkable smooth- 
ness of her delivery, are the results of a course of study 
which she is taking with Delia M. Valeri, the noted New 
York vocal teacher, who is preparing her for new en- 
deavors. Mme. Matzenauer has on many occasions ex- 
pressed her great admiration for this Italian teacher, who, 
she says, is incontestably a great authority in voice place- 
ment and development. 





Helen Stanley Bookings. 





Helen Stanley, who was unable to fulfill her engagement 
with the St. Louis Apollo Club last November because of 
illness, will sing with that club on April 13 at an extra 
concert especially arranged for her. Spring engagements 
for Miss Stanley include appearances with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in Des Moines; recitals in Cleveland, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Denver, while return dates in 
Texas have already been booked for the popular soprano 
for next season. 





Concert Male Quartet. 


The Concert Male Quartet will furnish the musical part 
of the program at Aeolian Hall, New York, Thursday 
evening, February 25, when the Hon. William J. Bryan 
will lecture under the auspices of the New York Peace 
Society. This quartet has been organizéd only recently, 
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and has for basso Edmund Jahn, soloist at St. Nicholas 
Collegiate Church, Forty-eighth street and Fifth avenue, 
New York; the baritone, Edwin Swain, and first tenor 
William Gleim, are soloists at the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn. Eugene Arnold, second tenor 
and reader, has been in light opera for the past five years. 
Frank N. Mandeville, the accompanist, is a well. known 
musical director. 


Cornelius Van Vliet Scores in Cincinnati. 


Cornelius van Vliet, the Dutch cellist, appeared recently 
at the initial concert of the Matinee Musical Club of Cin- 


cinfiati. The following press notices tell of his success: 

The program was presented by Cornelius van Vliet, cellist of 
international reputation, who proved a delight. 

Mr. van Vliet is a virtuoso who played with Weingartner in Eu- 
rope, and coming to this country to join Stock and his Chicago 
Orchestra, found unexpected complications with the laws of musical 
unions, and so was unable to play in Chicago, being at once en 
gaged by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra as solo cellist He 
has a touch of velvet, a musicianly gift and powerful and finished 


technic, which made his numbers a joy and won him much applause 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Mr. van Vliet possesses so many distinguished and artistic traits 
that hé cannot long remain a stranger to any music loving com 
munity. -He is, in fact, a very fine, very omplished cellist, one 
with a remarkable technic, a rare grasp of the mechanics of his 





CORNELIUS VAN VLIET. 


ins‘rument, but, above and beyond all, an exquisite tone. His style 
is delicate but glowing, and his interpretations leave nothing to be 
desired. Precisely why Mr. van Vliet long remained a 


stranger to Cincinnati is a musical mystery.—Times-Star. 


has so 


—_— 
_ The Dutch cellist, Cornelius van Vliet, was wonderfully sympa 
the'le in h’s playing and his hearers seemei never to want to give 


iim up.—Commercial Tribune. (Advertisement.) 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Twenty-Three Dambmann Pupils—Dickinson’s 


Third Recital—A Warford Musicale—Seventh 
Thursby Musicale—Ann Ivins’ Engagements 
—Max Jacobs Soloist— Massell Pupils Sing 
—Adela Bowne En Route—The Nichols 
Spring Tour—A Boice Artist Pupil 
—Kriens Pupils’ Recital, Feb- 
ruary 26—Mme. Bartenwef- 
fer’s Pupil—German Re- 
quiem by Noble— Roeder 
March Recitals—Notes. 





Emma A. Dambmann’s many vocal pupils are increasing- 
ly evident in concert and society. At a recent musicale 
some of them were heard, resulting in the present writer’s 
noting their individual characteristics as follows: Frances 
Cappellano, an attractive personality with a beautiful high 
soprano voice, is doing nicely; Dorothy Brainard, singer, 
as well as accompanist, is one of Mme. Dambmann’s best 
pupils; Leila Sanger has an unusual voice, with an +excel- 


lent future in prospect; Mrs. Paul Bosse has made re- 
markable progress and has a voice especially suitable for 
choir and concert; Mrs. C. Hofer has studied only one sea- 
son, but sings with intelligence and 
excellent progress; Ethel Shepherd, who has been from 
the beginning exclusively Mme. Dambmann’s pupil, has 


expression, showing 


much natural ability and sings artistically in a pleasing col- 
oratura voice; Angelina Cappellano, known as “little Angie 
with the big voice,” sang with her usual charm in a well 
sustained, high soprano voice; Gertrude Gugler, remem- 
bered through her recital in Aeolian Hall, sang with much 
expression; Miss Capellano and Mrs. Hofer sang a duet, 
“Adio,” by Nicolai, so well that they received an encore; 
Rosalynde Snedeker sings artistically and is fast gain- 
ing a reputation, being much in demand; Muriel Bliss, who 
is both pianist and singer, sings remarkably well for one 
who has studied so short a time; Miss Snedeker and Miss 
Gugler sang the duet from “Madame Butterfly” with en- 
tire unity, their voices sounding fresh and full; Elizabeth 
Schuster has a beautiful and sympathetic soprano voice, 
which she uses with skill and charm; Mrs. Charles Philips 
has a large, resonant alto voice, which has been much 
praised ; she was, however, unable to appear. Of the other 
artists, Gladys Coursen, violinist, played very well. Muriel 
Biiss played a Liszt rhapsodie, followed by an encore. Lit- 
tle Ethel Scheina is quite a wonderful elocutionist. 

Closing the program, Mme. Dambmann sang “Der Erl- 
konig” and “Die Forelle,” Schubert, and “An Evening 
Song,” Hallet Gilberté. The musicianship and expressive 
personality of Mme. Dambmann are known to many music 
lovers of Greater New York and various Eastern summer 
resorts. She sang “Die Forelle” with beautiful lightness, 
and the “Erlkénig” with dramatic impressiveness. Her 
singing is always thoroughly enjoyed and with good rea- 
son. The very capable accompanists of the afternoon were 
Louise Liebermann, Edwina Davis and Sidney A. Bald- 
win. 

Dickinson’s THtrp RECITAL, 


Judging by the attendance at the third recital in Clar- 
ence Dickinson’s series of historical organ lecture-recitals 
at Union Theological Seminary on Tuesday afternoon, the 
name Bach is very popular. Many were turned away be- 
fore the beginning of the recital, Genealogical tables were 
given out showing the descent of the members of the Bach 
family. 

After a brief study of the chorale prelude, Mr. Dickin- 
son passed on to the ancestor of the Bach family, Veit 
Bach, the miller of Wechmar, who played the cithara while 
his mili ground. “How sweetly they must have soutided 
together,” said the great Sebastian Bach. In his son, the 
merry “Spielmann,” Hans Bach, the musical gift amounted 
to a great talent, even more marked in his own descend- 
ants. His youngest son, Johann Heinrich, was first on the 
program with a chorale prelude, and his two sons, Johann 
Christoph and Johann Michael, were represented by a “Pre- 
| ’ and “Fugue” and a “Chorale Prelude.” 

“Hans the Fiddler’s” oldest son, Johann, was a musician 
of renown, but as no compositions by him are available, 
le was represented on the program, so to speak, by his 
grandson, Johann Bernhard Bach. Mr. Dickinson played 
his exceedingly beautiful variations on the chorale “Thou 


Prince of Peace.” 


\ third son of Hans Bach, Christoph, was grandfather 
the greatest of the name, Johann Sebastian, from whose 
compositions there were presented a “Chorale Prelude” for 
“In Dulei Jublio,” two movements for cello, and a 
cantata for alto voice. The balance of the program was 
made up of compositions by two sons of J. Sebastian 


Bach, Wilhelm Friedemann, the famous fugue player, and 
Carl Philip Emmanuel, the “Father of the sonata form” 


Arthur Wilde, cellist, played the “Allegro” from the first 
sonata for cello, and the famous “Air” from the suite in D. 

Rose Bryant sang with beauty of tone and sympathy, to 
the accompaniment of organ and bells, Bach’s cantata for 
alto voice, “Strike, Thou Hour So Long Expected,” and 
three attractive songs by Friedemann and Emmanuel Bach, 
“No Blade of Grass,” “Spring” and “The Heavens are 
Telling.” 

“The Development’of Sacred Choral Music” will “be thz 
subject of the March 2 recital. 


Warrorp Stupio MUSICALE. 


Claude Warford gave a delightful evening of music to 
his friends Wednesday, February 17, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House Studios, presenting Tilla Gemunder, soprano, 
and Carl Rupprecht, baritone. The singers were assisted 
by Helene Silverton and Pietro Aria, violinists, in the fol- 
lowing interesting program : 

Violin—Concerto No. 7 (De Beriot), Mr. Aria. So- 
prano—“The -Voice” (Warford, “Down in the Forest” 
(Ronald), “The Plaint” (Mary Helen Brown), “The Star” 
(Rogers), Miss Gemunder. — Violin—“Playera,” “Caprice 
Basque” (Sarasate), Miss Silverton. Baritone—“Soupir” 
(Bemberg), “Begere Legere” (Weckerlin), “Life and 
Death,” “The Rainbow Child,” “An Explanation” (Cole- 
ridge-Taylor), Mr. Rupprecht. Violin—“Duetini” (Go- 
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dard), Miss Silverton and Mr. Aria. Soprano (with vio- 

lin obligato)—“Waldesgruss,” ‘“Fruehlings Blumen” 

(Reinecke). } 
SEVENTH THuRSBY MUSICALE. 


Friday afternoon, February 12, Emma Thursby gave the 
seventh of her delightful musical receptions, which, as 
usual, attracted a goodly number of prominent people from 
New York and Brooklyn. These afternoons are always 
keenly enjoyed by music lovers, and the program of Feb- 
ruary 12 was especially attractive and very enthusiastically 
received. 

The guest of honor, Lucy Gates, soprano, captivated her 
hearers with her exquisite singing of “Wiegenlied” (Mo- 
zart) and “My Laddie” (Thayer). 

Ann Ivins, soprano, sang artistically “Inter Nos” (Mac- 
Fadyen), “Forever and a Day” (Hadley), “J’ai pleuré en 
réve” (Hite), and “Dawn in the Desert” (Gertrude Ross). 
Mr. Schofield, the possessor of a magnificent voice, sang 
with consummate skill a cycle of songs by Arthur Somer- 
ville, “L’heure exquise” (Hahn), “The Wind Song” (Rog- 
ers), and “Sterne mit den goldenen Fiisschen” (Hoffman). 
Ellmer Zoller accompanied at the piano. Ilja Schkolnik, 
the Russian violinist, showed himself master of his instru- 
ment. He played “Meditation,” from “Thais,” “Caprice 
Viennois,” a gavotte by Handel, and “Souvenir de Mos- 
cow” (Wieniawski). 

Some of the prominent people present were: William 
Sartain, Leila Troland-Gardner, Gustav Becker, Mrs. 
French Sheldon, Mr. Shelly, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Mac- 
Lean, Mrs. Eugene Worden, Mrs. Paul McAllister, Mrs. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, Miss Hillis, Frank Benedict Cleland, 
Eva Gautier, Minnie Tracey, Maria Reynolds, Constance 
and Geronne Arntzenices, Florence P. Gere, Professor and 
Mrs. Harris. Presiding at the tea table were Mrs, J. 
Takamine and Claire Harris. 


ANN Ivins’ ENGAGEMENTS 


Ann Ivins, the soprano, appeared February 11, as vocal 
soloist at the home of Senator William A. Clark. She 
sang a French aria and several songs, two of which were 
by Hadley and MacFadyen. Miss Ivins has had a number 
of engagements of importance this winter, some of them 
with Albert Spalding and Rudolf Ganz in Lockport, N. Y.: 
South Orange, N. J., Newark, N. J.; Long Beach, N. J., 
and at many private affairs. ‘February 19 she sang at the 


Hotel McAlpin;. February 23 in Newark, a return engage- 
ment, and March 2 she will sing in a New York City con- 
cert. Miss Ivins’ _excellent soprano voice, her intelligent 
interpretations: an ingratiating personality contribute much 
to her various successes! ” ; 


Max Jacoss Ptays. 


Max Jacobs, violin soloist, and his string quartet ap- 
peared at the Gentlemen’s Day 6f the Euterpe Club, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, February 12. Umberto Martucci 
played accompaniments for Mr. Jacobs, whose appearance 
was, as usual, entirely successful. February 5, the Jacohs 
String Quartet. appeared at Public School 64, and January 
25 at White Plains, N. Y. Four advanced violin pupils of 
Mr. Jacobs have appeared within the last month in concert 
as follows: Julius Weitener at Ellis Island; Henry Renner 
at Tenafly, N. J.; Rudolph Fliman at the Hotel Astor, and 
Nathan Weinstein at Foward’s Hall. 


Masse_t Stupro MUSICALE. 


An extremely interesting musical hour took place at the 
Massell Studios, in the Metropolitan Opera House, Friday, 
February 12. Those who appeared and who demonstrated 
beautifully the artistic requisites of the Massell method of 
teaching, were as follows: Helen Heinemann, the well 
known soprano of “the Hippodrome “Pinafore” perform- 
ances; Mrs. Lee de Forest; Marguerite Horton, who has 
an extraordinary contralto voice; Mrs. Kennedy and the 
Misses Banko and F. Fonin. A large and elite audience 
heard. and applauded the music and enjoyed the regresh- 
ments which followed. 


ApeLta Bowne EN Route. 


Adela Bowne, concert and operatic soprano, is now en 
route to her New York home. A recent letter from her 
says: “We came over from Capri several days ago, and 
tomorrow we wend our way to Sicily, leaving here on a 
night boat, arriving in Palermo the next morning. We 
will stay there a few days, then go on to Taormina, I 
have never been in Sicily and from what I have read and 
have been told I shall have a great treat. We went to 
the opera last night. They gave ‘Aida.’ It was, as the 
Italians say, ‘cosi, cosi.’ It was put on very well, but the 
women artists were not very good. The soprano was 
about twice the size of Emmy Destinn and had a tiny 
voice. She had what the Neapolitans call ‘una forma 
divina,’ and many times this helps an unfortunate voice 
through an opera in southern Italy. 

“Italy is beginning to have a warlike aspect, Every 
morning soldiers are drilling along the water front and 
military men are floating around in gay uniforms, giving 
you the idea something is about to take place. When we 
arrived in Italy last November, not any of these marines, 
boats or soldiers were about. 

“T have been receiving the Musicat Courter quite regu- 
larly considering the few boats coming over, and they have 
been splendid to have, for I feel quite in touch with the 
musical world. 

“We sail on the Finland, February 7. 

“ApeLe Bowne Kirpy.” 


Tue NicuHors’ Sprinc Tour. 


Allusion has been made to the coming tour of John W. 
Nichols, tenor, and Mrs. Nichols, pianist, throughout the 
Middle West, the Southern and the Eastern States. This 
begins April 5 and lasts five weeks. 

Mr. Nichols has been busy on Sundays filling special 
afternoon engagements, besides doing solo work in his 
own church. A few evenings ago he sang Mathieu’s 
“Conversion” in St. James’ Church, Brooklyn. Last Sun- 
day afternoon he took part in a special service at St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University, under the direction of 
Walter Henry Hall. Next Sunday he goes to New Haven, 
Conn., to sing at St. Thomas’, where he goes once a year 
to sing at special Sunday afternoon recitals, April 20, he 
sings with the Chicago Mendelssohn Club. 

Following are three recent press notices: 


John W. Nichols sang the tenor music and made a pleasant im- 
pression.—Chicago Herald, December 28, 1914. 





Accorded gratifying applause . . . sang with reverence.—Chicago 


Tribune, December 28, 1914. 





John W. Nichols proved to be a most satisfactory oratorio singer. 
He sang with fervor and intelligence . and scored heavily.— 
Musical Courier, January 6, 1915. 


A Botce Pupi’s Success. 


Jessie Rowe Lockitt, contralto, artist pupil from the 
studios of Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, appeared as soloist 
at a concert in Summerfield, N. J., M. E. Church, Feb- 
ruary 2. She sang solos by Schubert and Homer and 
took part in various quartets. She had a real ovation, the 
audience applauding her enthusiastically, so that she had 
to sing encores before they desisted. 


Kriens Puptts Recirat Fesruary 26. 


Twenty-four violinists studying with Christiaan Kriens 
will take part in a violin recital at the Park Avenue 
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Church, corner Eighty-sixth street, February 26, Three 
of these violinists are his pupils at the Mason School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; four others are pupils at the Gardner 
School, New York; several are graduate artist-pupils and 
teachers. The program, of eighteen numbers, is made up 
of all kinds of works, classic and modern, with four 
compositions by Mr. Kriens. It closes with his “Miniature 
Suite” played by twenty-four violins, harps, organ, piano 
and chimes. 


BARTENWEFFER Pupit To SING. 


Among the pupils of Mme. Bartenweffer who have been 
mentioned in the Musica. Courier, the name of Cather- 
ine Guerriere is most prominent. She was much praised 
at her first appearance two years ago, and again last year 
at the public recital given by advanced pupils of this 
teacher. Miss Guerriere expects to appear in a recital this 
spring when she, no doubt, will show still further advance. 


Noste “GerMAN ReguieM,” Marcu 17. 


The festival chorus composed of a hundred and thirty 
voices, under the direction of T. Tertius Noble, will per- 
form Brahms’ “German Requiem” with full orchestra in 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifty-third street and Fifth avenue, 
Wednesday evening, March 17. This will be the first ap- 
pearance of this new choral body. Details will follow 
later. 


Roeper SprinG REeEcirA. 


Carl M. Roeder announces a series of spring recitals 
by young pianists of both sexes, beginning next month. 
These affairs are always marked by high class piano play- 
ing. The pupils invariably perform everything from mem- 
ory and with splendid interpretation. 


Notes. 


Regina Hassler-Fox, contralto, was soloist for the third 
concert of the Middlesex Musical Association, Middle- 
town, Conn., February 11. She sang songs by modern 
composers and the part of Mary in the scene and ballet 
from “The Flying Dutchman.” The Middletown press 
said of Mrs. Hassler-Fox, “Mrs. Fox has a voice of great 
range and of exquisite tone.” 

Charlotte Lund, Mrs. Edmund Severn, Edmund Severn, 
Edwin Grasse, George Falkenstein and Carl H. Tollefsen 
were the executants at the Tonkiinstler Society concert, 
February 16, Assembly Hall, Two numbers by Edwin 
Grasse were performed, Four songs by Mr. Severn were 
sung, and his suite for two violins and piano was played 
for the first time. 

Muriel Lloyd Coulson, pianist; Mary Roak, soprano; 
Charlotte B. Sanderson, harpist; Frederick Gunther, bass- 
baritone, and Harry Oliver Hirt, accompanist, appeared 
at the New Assembly concert, Hotel Plaza, February 18. 

John Prindle Scott will be represented as composer, and 
Florence Gwynne, the pianist, will appear at the Women’s 
Philharmonic concert this Saturday, February 27, four 
p. m., Granberry studios, Carnegie Hall. 

T. Scott Buhrman gave the tenth recital in the American 
Guild of Organists course at Adams Memorial Church, 
February 16. A feature of this recital, which was com- 
posed of works by Bach, Kinder, Frysinger, Wagner. 
Kramer, Johnston, Maquaire, and the recital giver, Buhr- 
man, was the thematic annotations on the programs, writ 
ten by Mr. Buhrman in very interesting style, 

Maude G. Hostetter, from Lancaster, Pa., has an ex- 
cellent soprano voice, intelligent interpretation and clear 
enunciation. She seeks a church position in or near New 
York. 

The New York State Music Teachers’ Association an- 
nounces a dinner to be given by the local officers, Hotel 
Wellington, Seventh avenue and Fifty-fifth street, to- 
morrow, Thursday evening, February 25, at seven o'clock. 
Addresses by well known literary men will be delivered 
and a large number of well known musicians expect tu 
be present. 


Abarbanell Violin Recital. 





Henry Schradieck’s violin pupil, nineteen year old Ben- 
jamin Abarbanell; McCall Lanham’s vocal pupil, Gladys 
Davis, and Kate S, Chittenden’s piano pupil, Elsie Lambe, 
collaborated in a recital at the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, New York, February 15. A good sized audi- 
ence heard the program of modern music performed by 
the violinist and the vocalist. Mr. Abarbanell’s most im- 
portant achievement was the Spanish symphony by Lalo, 
in which he did many artistic things. The “Faust” fan- 
tasie, by Wieniawski, and smaller pieces completed his 
numbers. Mrs. Davis was especially effective in her Eng- 
lish songs by Brewer, Ware and Tipton. She is a credit 


to Mr. Lanham’s schooling. The entire evening was much 
enjoyed, Miss Lambe doing her share in playing the diffi- 
cult piano accompaniments for the violinist, and Mr. Sher- 
man playing for the singer. 





New York Critics Praise Mme. Auld. 


Reflecting credit upon Gertrude Auld for her excellent 
work at her New York recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 








on February 8, and upon her gifted teacher, Caroll Bad- 
ham Preyer, are the appended press notices regarding this 
event: 


Some Americans stranded by war in opera abroad could take a 
lesson from Gertrude Auld, coloratura soprano of the Teatro 
Adriano in Rome, who returned to New York yesterday in song 
recital at Aeolian Hall, She pluckily left opera off her program. 
Just once she dared an encore, Rossini’s “Bel Raggio’ of the Patti 
repertoire. Mrs. Auld was at her best in the “Effect of Snow” 
by Poldowski, a Parisian Pole, and “Enchanted Flute” of Ravel. 
She looked well as her girlish self in modish three ruffled white gown 
with sleeves and high neck. The day did not pass without a “high 
F” in prima donna style-—New York Evening Sun. 


She sang with clear tone, taste and feeling. 

Mme. Auld proved herself, all in all, a singer distinctly superior 
to the average run of concert givers. Her virtues include a voice of 
tine quality and much flexibility, taste, grace and interpretive power. 
‘ To the weary recorder of musical happenings her program 
was also a welcome relief. In it she managed to gather together 
little-sung songs which possessed both novelty and beauty—surely no 
mean achievement! Her audience was large and enthusiastic.—New 
York Tribune. 


Her soprano voice sparkled impressively throughout its range. It 

is a genuine coloratura voice and flexible, also adapted to the lyric. 

A large audience recognized the beautiful attributes of the 

artist and gave her a flattering reception—New York Staats-Zeitung 
(translation). 


Tschaikowsky’s “Dors, mon enfant’? was sung with style and in- 
telligence, while Gretchaninow’s “The Birch Tree” went still further 


in that it showed imagination and feeling. In the “Song of the 
Queen of Shemakha,” from Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Golden Cockerel,” 
Mme. Auld showed the real justness of her intonation and her skill 
in phrasing some extremely difficult melodic progressions in florid 
passages. 

Massenet’s “Dialogue” was excellently sung, but the artistic sum- 
mit of the recital was attained in the next two songs, both new— 
Poldowski’s “Effet de Neige” and Ravel’s “La Flute Enchanie.” 
These two excellent songs Mme. Auld sang with much beauty of tone 
and with a grasp of the poetic content. Mme. Auld has a voice of 
considerable range and brilliancy. Her technical strength lies 
in her excellent breath support, which also enables her to sing long, 
fluent phrases.—New York Sun. 





Gertrude Auld is a singer better known abroad than in New York 
No trumpets are blown when she gives a recital here, but those who 
have heard her in the past remember her as‘an efficient artist of high 
ideals. 

Yesterday afternoon she presented at Acolian Hall one of the most 
interesting song programs of the season. Many a singer possessing 
Mme. Auld’s flexibility of voice would concentrate upon show pieces 
in the florid style, paying little attention to such compositions as de 
mand interpretative finesse rather than a highly 
technic. 

But Mme. Auld’s selections yesterday were chiefly of the latter 
type, and when the tricks of coloratura appeared they were properly 
incidental instead of an end in themselves. 

In Mme. Auld’s voice there is a very pleasing human qual 
ity, and intimacy of tone which in the softer passages becomes almost 
caressing. .. . 

The effectiveness of Mme, Auld’s program lay largely in its con 
trasting of old and new French songs, 
unfamiliar—New York Evening Mail. 


developed voca 


many of them comparatively 


Nature has dealt liberally with Mme. Auld. Her voice is a high 
soprano of unusual range and excellent timbre. In one of her num- 
bers she reached with no apparent effort a clear and resonant high 
C sharp.—New York Press. 





Gertrude Auld gave her annual song recital in Aeolian Hall yester 
day afternoon. 
ested audience, 

Her program was unique, for it contained only songs from France 
or from Gallicized composers, 
French songs contained great variety in character and significance. 
In each number Mme. Auld demonstrated her familiarity 
and her intelligent dramatic insight. 


The event attracted and deserved a large and inter 


And curious as it may appear these 


with. style 
New York American. 





Mme. Auld has a light soprano voice of sweet and appealing qual- 
ity. . . . Her singing has sentiment and grace and with a firm 
and pure production of tone ought, within the limitations of the voice, 


to give unalloyed pleasure-—New York Globe. (Advertisement.) 





Percy Hemus a Sensation. 





The New York baritone and pedagogue, Percy Hemus, 
received the following communication recently from an of- 
ficer in the club referred to in the letter, the meaning of 
which is self evident: 

New York, 


February 19, 1915- 
My Dear Mr. Hemus: 

Your recital of songs by American composers at the Park Club, 
Plainfield, N. J., last evening, has caused a sensation. My patrons 
have requested an early return engagement Will you kindly iet 
me know at your convenience a possible date which would be con 
venient for you to again appear in Plainfield? 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I beg to remain, 

, Very 


Currrorp A 


sincerely, 


(Signed) BRAIDER 














Some Reminders of Schelling’s 
World Wide Fame 


“All musical Rio will be forever grateful to 
Schelling for coming to us and giving us his 
art.”’—Journal de Comercio, Rio Janeiro. 





“A great artistic personality, one of the great 
pianists who has been, who are, who will be, 
and that not only because he is a phenomenal 
talent but 2 character.”—El Imparcial, Madrid. 


“Pianist of accomplishment.”—The 


Times, London, 


rare 


“Scored greatest possible hit with his own 
fantastic suite for piano and orchestra.”—Tri- 
bune, Rome. 


“Pianist de grande race qui doit étre mis au 
rang des premiers virtuoses de notre epoque. 
~Le Temps, Paris. 


“A great virtuoso in the true sense of the 
word.”—Die Post, Berlin. 


== His Triumphs in America 


“Manly and beautiful 
tone and fine sentiment.” 
December 27, 1913. 


style—large singing 
New York Tribune, 


“In ‘the highest rank.”—New York Times, 


January 26, 1913. 





imagination—multi-colored 


“Largeness of 
Boston Evening 


beauty—warm power.”—The 
Transcript, January 28, 1913. 

“Gasp of ecstasy supreme tribute to art of 
Ernest Schelling, pianist. Rare and genuine 
expression of rapture.”—Chicago Tribune, 
January 19, 1913. 


“In depth of feeling and ability to express 


the poetry of music Ernest Schelling is su- 
perb.”—Philadelphia Record. 
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Sorrentino’s Engagements. 


Umberto Sorrentino sang with such fine effect at the last 
Moments Musicale,” Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
at he was engaged on the spot for several public and 





UMBERTO SORRENTINO. 


private affairs for the immediate future. One of these 
was at the Hotel Astor, February 20, where he sang the 
same numbers as at the Waldorf-Astoria. February 23 
and 27 he will sing at two very recherche affairs in Fifth 


avenue mansions. 


Some capable judges and still further capable critics 
have alluded to Mr. Sorrentino as “the tenor with the 
splendid voice and magnetic personality.” Not long ago 
1e appeared with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, with 
he Springfield Philharmonic Society and with the Easton 
Symphony Orchestra, on a tour through Maine and else- 
W he re “ 

The accompanying picture gives but a faint idea of the 
personality of this young Italian-American tenor, who in- 
ariably proves a drawing attraction at all affairs where he 
is advertised. 


Rubinstein Club Musicale. 


farcella Craft, soprano of the Munich Royal Opera 


Company, made her bow to a New York musical public on 
Saturday afternoon, February 20, when she sang twelve 
programed numbers before the Rubinstein Club (Mrs. Wm. 
Rogers Chapman, president) at its fourth afternoon musi- 


cale held in the Grand Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. Miss Craft’s singing has been warmly applauded 
throughout the West and New York lovers of good music 
gave the versatile songstress a hearty welcome on Satur- 

ifternoon. Her voice is of lovely timbre and_ she 
it with that ease and skill which betokens the 
erious artist, whose experience has brought her into a wide 
field of activity. A charming persomality lent added pleas- 
ure to Miss Craft’s numbers, whitlwere as follows: “O 
lel mio dolce ardor,” Gluck; “Se florindo e fedele” and 


andle 


Violetta,” Scarlatti; “Caro Mio ben,” Giordano; “Star 
rysts,” Bauer; “June,” Beach; “My Heart is a Lute,” 
Woodman; “Enticement,” Riickauf; arias from “Madame 
Butterfly,” “A ancora un passo,” “Un bel di Vedremo,” 
“Tua madre,” Piccolo Iddis, Puccini. 

Vivian Gosnell, the English bass-baritone, sang the Verdi 


ria from “Ernani,” “Absent Yet Present,” White; “Mid- 
unmer Lullaby,” MacDowell; “Life in Death,” Taylor, 


disclosing a voice of particularly sympathetic quality, which 
he uses with good judgment. Fost 

Valentina Crespi, violinist, played “Rondo Capriccioso,” 
Saint-Saéns; “The Bee,” Schubert; “Caprice Viennois,” 
Kreisler; “Hungarian Dance,” Brahms, Miss Crespi is 
from the Royal Conservatoire of Milan. This young vio- 
linist understands how to produce a lovely quality of tone 
and gave evidence of ample technic. Bidkar Leete, pianist, 
was heard to advantage in the Schumann “The Smuggler,” 
Liszt’s “The Sign” and Balakirew’s “Islamey-Fantasie Ori- 
entale.” : 

Despite several counter attractions, a big percentage of 
Rubinstein members. were present and exhibited pleasure 
in each number presented. 





Maud Powell’s Masterful Playing. 


Very often people speaking of Maud Powell’s superb playing say: 
“She certainly is the greatest woman player.” This is not to the 
point at all. There is no sex in art, end if Maud Powell, being a 
woman, has achieved such heights, it is even more to her credit. 
She can do all a man can do, but she has something besides which 
no man can give for the simple reason that he is a mere man. . . . 

Today we have on the top rurg of the ladder of fame Kreisler, 
Ysaye and Powell. Personal taste will decide for each one in 
listening to these three supreme masters which one of them appeals 
most to the individual concert goer. Maud Powell is certainly at 
the zenith of her powers, intellectualy and emotionally. 

It would be an offense in speaking of such a consummate artist 
to mention technic, because manual dexterity is a foregone con- 
clusion. But Maud Powell possesses’ every attribute of greatness, 
a warm tone, capable of every degree of shading, from the most 
dramatic intensity to the most joyful. brightness, any amount of tem- 
perament and a big brain. 

She probably has the largest repertoire of any living. violinist. 
One thing in particular makes ‘her perhaps the greatest of the great, 
and that is her program. She has done away with the beloved war 
horse variety of program, and instead of playing year in and year 
out a certain set number of compositions, she runs the whole gamut 
of the realy worth while compositions, from the classics to the most 
modern. 

There are many compositions in the larger form which no other 
player has attempted to play in public, and this earnest work as a 
musician and as an advocate of new literature has been one of the 
main characteristics throughout her whole career. 

She is a true minister of the gospel of art. Art for her is a 
religion and not merely a means to an end, 

Maud Powell was in superb form. 

As first encore she gave us Schubert’s “Ave Maria” in the Wil- 
nelmj arrangement. At the close of the program, to satisfy the in- 
sistent demands of the public, she played ““Humoresque” by Dvorak. 
“Souvenir” by Drdla, a number from Vieuxtemps “Bouquet Ameri- 
cani,” “St. Patrick’s Day” and the “Meditation” from “Thais.” 

Does the public realize what such generosity means, after a heavy 
program? , 

Let us hope that we may hear Maud Powell soon again. 

—Fort Worth Record. (Advertisement.) 








Gabrilowitsch Brooklyn Recital. 


A joint recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and Clara 
Gabrilowitsch, contralto, was sufficient attraction to fill the 
opera house of the Brooklyn Academy of Music last Sun- 
day afternoon, February 21. It was only to be expected 
that the artists who could draw as large an audience 
would rouse that audience to demonstrations of enthusi- 
asm. Applause was given without stint, and justly so; 
for it is hard to see how so excellent a program could 
have beeen better iriterpreted. The three items set down 
for the pianist were the same that he performed at Aeolian 
Hall on the occasion of his first appearance in New York 
this season—Beethoven’s E flat sonata, op. 81 ;,;Schumann’s 
G minor sonata, and twelve preludes from Chopin’s op. 28. 

On this occasion the Beethoven sonata was, is possible, 
more satisfactory than at the New York recital, "because 
it was not interrupted by latecomers rushing for seats and 
causing the poetical movements of the sonata to be sep- 
arated by scrimmages. To the credit of Brooklyn be it 
known that the very few of the audience who were late 
waited until the entire sonata was over before they dis- 
turbed those who were on time. The result was that the 
pianist was able to put his audience into the proper frame 
of mind and maintain the mood uninterruptedly. His 
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performance was classically correct and appeared to be 
thoroughly Beethovenish. At any rate, there were no 
ebullitions of Muscovite temperament to mar the noble 
dignity of German sonata. Schumann’s sonata was more 
impassioned and capricious, and the pianist again delight- 
ed his audience. 

As a player of Chopin, Ossip Gabrilowitsch is by na- 
ture, perhaps, less suited than as an interpreter of the 
deeper and more dignified Beethoven, but his technically 
perfect and delightful performance of the twelve preludes 
made his hearers demand an extra number, Chopin’s valse 
in C sharp minor. 

Clara Gabrilowitsch displayed her range of voice and 
her dramatic power in an aria from Wagner’s “Rienzi.” 
On her second appearance she sang a romance by Tschai- 
kowsky from “Pique Dame,” a shepherd song by Rimsky- 
Korsakow from the fairy opera “Snegourotchka,” and two 
captivating songs by her husband, Ossip Gabrilowitsch— 
“The Voyage” and “To My Beloved.” In all of these the 
singer was thoroughly effective. Prolonged applause greet- 
ed both the Gabrilowitsch songs and the composer had to 
acknowledge it in person. The second song was repeated. 

Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht,” Arensky’s “Little Fish’s 
Song” and two songs in English brought the concert to an 
end. The'last two songs were by female composers— 
“Mo-lennar-a-chree,” by the Scotch Helen Hopekirk, and 
“The Year’s at the Spring,” by the American Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach. 





Friends, interested patrons and students under the mu- 
sical guidance of Margaretha Kirpal, the vocal teacher of 
New York and Flushing, L. I., under Professor Kirpal and 
Mrs. E. I. Lindorff, instructors of piano, gathered in 
goodly numbers at Hotel Plaza, New York, February 10, 
to hear a program of eleven vocal and six piano numbers, 
presented by pupils of these teachers. The participants in 
the order of their appearance were Jeannette Helgeson, 
Katharine Manice, Elsie Junge, Mrs. Walter S. Brown, 








MARGARETHA KIRPAL. 


Dorothy Clair, Mrs. Norman deForest, Marguerite Arne- 
mann, Eleanore Ripley and Jessie Gillies. 

Of the singers Elsie Junge, who sang the “Queen of 
Sheba” aria and songs by Weatherby, Von Wickede, Bun- 
gert and Lang; Marguerite Arnemann, appearing in the 
“Una voce poco fa,” from “Barber of Seville,” and singing 
songs by Horn, Raff, Strauss, Weil, Gounod, these re- 
flected special credit upon their schooling. 

The principles of Mme. Kirpal’s vocal teaching are par- 
tially enunciated in her article, “An Open Letter to Sing- 
ers,” printed in the December 9 issue of the MusICcAL 
Courter, and some of the young singers at this recital 
have been under her guidance long enough to expound 
those admirable principles. They include natural, but di- 
rected breath control, “deep breathing,” correct dia- 
phragmatic action, vocal poise, sustained tones, elastic 
muscles, etc., and the singing of the pupils shows that all 
strive for this. 

The pianists played works by Weber, Chopin, Richard 
Hoffman, Gottschalk and Friml, Eleanore Ripley playing 
the “Invitation to the Dance” especially well, with musical 
touch and spirit. They, too, show the experienced con- 
trolling minds of Professor Kirpal and Mrs. Lindorff, 
clean cut scale work, proper phrasing and intelligent ped- 
aling marking their efforts. Theodore Lindorff, known 
as a brilliant solo pianist and composer, played excellent 
accompaniments, and the large audience applauded the en- 
tire program with zest. 





Not Up to Date. 
“Do you know the latest dance?” 
. “I’m not sure. I haven’t taken a lesson since 1:30 this 
afternoon.”—Washington Star, 
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MUSIC AND MATRIMONY. 


{Translated by the Boston, Mass., Transcript from the Italian, in 
La Domenica del Carriers.] 





It has been said, and not without truth, that among the 
various arts it is music which finds matrimony least repug- 
nant. It is not difficult to see how, among the great art- 
ists of all times and nationalities, the musicians are those 

_ who have been most prone to join the life of a woman to 
their own and to found a family; from Verdi to Wagner, 
from Mozart to Mendelssohn, Gluck to Weber, Haydn to 
Berlioz. Today the best known composers have wives and 
families. But not always can one say that the married 
lives of musicians have been happy. Rather must one say 
generally the contrary. 

An exception is Mozart. He married early and appears 
to have been happy, though he was not equally happy in 
his liberty of choice. The reason he gave for his preco- 
cious and obstinate desire to marry was a very practical 
one—that he needed some one to look after his linen! At 
fifteen years of age he fell violently in love with the 
daughter of a theatrical copyist, a certain Weber, uncle 
of the celebrated author of the “Freischiitz.” This girl of 
fifteen, Aloysia, was not only pretty—which alone might 
have sufficed—but also clever and fond of music. 

Mozart gave her lessons in singing, and she gave him 
her heart. The young man wrote to the father, exalting 
the virtues of the maiden and asking permission to marry 
her. But the father was obdurate and would not give his 
consent, and the disconsolate lover had to leave for Paris 
and continue his studies. When he returned a year after, 
full of hope, he found that the charming Aloysia, who had 
in the meantime gone on the stage and made a success, 
would not now hear of marrying. So Mozart consoled 
himself by falling in love with her sister Constance. Also 
this time the father opposed the match, but Mozart held 
firm and married her. It was,as was said,a happy mar- 
riage; the author of “Don Giovanni” was in love with his 
wife to the end—full of a love “which brought the sun- 
shine into his life, even when all surrounding him was 
dark.” When Constance is ill, her husband never leaves 
the house without first leaving a note saying, “Good morn- 
ing, my adored wife. I hope thou hast slept well and will 
not rise too early, nor take cold nor tire thyself. I hope 
thou wilt not have to scold the maids; spare thyself all do- 
mestic tasks till I return. God guard thee from all evil.” 

The matrimonial lot of Haydn has a strange resemblance 
to that of Mozart, but only at the point of departure; for 
afterward the two ways separate and diverge always more, 
to finish at the antipodes. He also married the sister of 
the woman he loved. He was some years over twenty 
when he fell in love with the younger daughter of a cer- 
tain Keller, a barber, who had done much for him and 
been almost a father to him. But Keller used to say: 
“Haydn, you should marry my eldest daughter.” Haydn 
obeyed, more from duty than from love, and married Anna 
Maria, the eldest daughter. He was then twenty-seven and 
she thirty-two; It was a most unhappy marriage; there 
was not any reciprocity either of affection or tastes be- 
tween husband and wife. The world proclaimed Haydn a 
genius, but Anna Maria thought differently; for her there 
was little difference between an artist and a cobbler, and 
she tranquilly used her husband’s manuscripts as curl pa- 
pers for her hair. And her gay humor! When her hus- 
band was absent she wrote to him in these pleasant terms: 
“If you should die some day or other, we have not enough 
money in the house to bury you.” Or she communicated 
to him this affectionate idea: “I have seen a prettty little 
house which I like very much. Please send me 2,000 florins 
to buy it, so that I may have a refuge when I am a 
widow.” To the first Haydn responded, without upsetting 
himself greatly: “If I should die, take my MSS. to the 
editor—you will have enough to pay my funeral expenses.” 
As for the house, he bought it, but it served for him as a 
widower. Unhappy he was in his marriage, yes; but one 
must acknowledge that he looked for, and found, some 
comfort—much comfort, outside the married state—when 
one remembers the names Shaw, Hodges, Shroetter, Bil- 
lington. 

The conjugal and extra conjugal doings of Berlioz are 
better known. It would appear that he lived in an ever 
fresh condition of being in love. Once, while in Italy, he 
learned that a celebrated Parisian beauty, who had too 
often already drained his slender purse, was about to 
marry. Immediately he laid hands on his pistols and 
rushed headlong to Paris. He tried to pass the frontier 
disguised as a woman, but was arrested. When he finally 
reached Paris he was already so calm and cooled down 
that he did not know what to do with the pistols. Later 
on he became enamored of Henrietta Smithson, an Irish 
tragedy actress, who had already made several lose their 
heads over her, and this time he was desperately smitten. 
The superb interpreter of Shakespeare did not fall or even 
vacillate, and it was not until much later, when she was 
poor, and, in addition, ailing, that she unbent to. Berlioz, 
who generously offered not only to pay her debts, but to 
marry her. It was a most unhappy union, seeing the.dom- 


ineering and “difficult” character. of the ~woman, and led 
naturally to a speedy separation. 


~ DES MOINES EVENTS. 


Annual Meeting of the Eisteddfod—Large Organ to Be In- 
stalled in University Church— Musical Organization 
Presents Opera Stars—Prominent Soloists 
Engaged for Spring. 

Des Moines, Ia., February 17, 1915. 

The Des Moines Eisteddfod Association closed its sec- 
ond annual session Friday evening and this was an excel- 
lent climax to the meeting of this year. 

The Grinnell College chorus won first prize, $400, in the 
mixed choral competition. The women members of the 
winning Grinnell organization also divided a prize of $75 
with their competitors ‘from Williamsburg in the female 
chorus competition. M. L. Jones, of Des Moines, won the 
gold medal given for first place with his tenor solo, “The 
Children’s Isle.” Mrs. A. W. Dickerson, of Bevier, Mo., 
was awarded the gold medal in the soprano solo- contest. 
The competitors sang “The Mountain Stream.” 

Dr. Daniel Protheroe was the adjudicator, and read his 
minute criticisms with more praise than blame. One of Dr. 
Protheroe’s own compositions, “Cambria, My Land,” was 
sung as a baritone solo. Austin Kershaw, of Des Moines, 
won the gold medal. 

Mrs. Rowe Davis was granted a gold medal for her ren- 
dering of the alto solo, “The Widow’s Lullaby.” 

The chief choral competition was the last number on the 
program. 

The competitors were the Grinnell College Course, di- 
rected by George L. Pierce; the Williamsburg Choral 
Union, directed by E. W. Lloyd; the Mendelssohn Choir 
of Des Moines, directed by Mrs. Drury Haugh. 

Dr. Protheroe was the adjudicator of the day and gave 
his decisions with perfect fairness and with the fine ap- 
preciation of interpretation and technic one would expect 
from this well known composer. 

Dr. Martyn Thomas, of Swansea, Wales, was also most 
satisfactory in his adjudications of the declamations. 








From the standpoint of the music lover, the contest was 
a delight. 

The Rev, W. S. Harris, conductor of the day, had charge 
of the evening session, and Attorney General Cosson was 
chairman. 

The Eisteddfod will probably be held in Des Moines next 
year. 


Larce OrGAN To BE INSTALLED. 


The University Church of Christ is to install a splendid 
organ in the new auditorium during the coming summer. 
In connection with the installing of the organ the great 
auditorium will be beautifully frescoed and other necessary 
repairs made so that it will be completely equipped for 
larger assemblies. 


Notes. 


Louise le Baron, contralto, and Walter Wheatly, tenor, 
were presented in concert Friday evening, under the aus- 
pices of the various musical organizations of Hiland Park 
College of Music. Miss le Baron is from the Boston Op- 
era Company and has been heard in Des Moines before. 
Mr. Wheatly has been one of the leading tenors of the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London, for four seasons. 
Both will be warmly received if they come to Des Moines 
again. 

The second annual spring concert of the Norden Sing- 
ing Society, has been arranged for April 7. The young 
Chicago tenor, Albert Lindquist, has been secured for this 
occasion. 

The regular Sunday afternoon concert, Professor 
Schoettle, conductor, continues to grow in popularity, and 
decided improvement is noted from concert to concert. 
George Frederic Ogden gave a group of MacDowell pieces 
in his usual pleasing way and added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the program by lending variety to it. 

Irene Jonani appeared last week before the students of 
St. Joseph’s Academy in song recital. This was a real 
musical treat for the students and their friends. 

Prof. Gustav Schoettle took for his subject “Polyphonic 
Music” in the third of his series of lectures on music. Bach 
was discussed and some of his two part inventions and 
fugues were used for illustrations. M. E. McCase. 





Clark Plans. 


Charles W. Clark will remain busy all summer. Through 
his manager, M. H. Hanson, he has just closed a contract 
to give a number of important recitals in western Canada, 
and he will fill a number of dates in the Middle West. 

On June 30 he will start a series of recitals before sum- 
mer sessions of normal schools and colleges, beginning 
on that date with the State Normal School at Kent, Ohio. 





What a Conductor Should Be. 


So much has been said about this subject (“The Require- 
ments of an Orchestra Conductor”) says “Varasdin,” in 
the Canadian Journal of Music, and so many pamphlets 
have been written about it, by more or less competent 
people, that the reader will hardly expect us to express 
some new thought. Hector Berlioz, Richard Wagner, 
Felix Weingartner—to name only a few—have treated that 
question exhaustively, and authoritatively, both from the 
theoretical and the practical standpoint. And there are 
a number of famous leaders which exemplify the art of 
conducting every day; many of us have seen Hans Richter, 
Arthur Nikisch, Emil Paur, Gustav Mahler and many 
others who embody all the necessary qualifications in the 
most eminent degree, by their intricate knowledge of the 
score, by their experience in orchestral routine (including 
the special “technic of the stick,” which is so often over- 
looked), by their extraordinary theoretical and practica! 
musicianship, by their highly emotional and yet always 
perfectly controlled temperament, by their remarkably de- 
veloped intellectuality, by their general artistic enthusiasm, 
and by their commanding personal magnetism. 

But the question of the philosopher or any one interested 
in musical esthetics asks himself, is this: Which of all 
these qualifications is the most “essential” to which the 
others should be subordinate? Which is the “paramount” 
requirement for which we should look in an orchestral 
conductor ? 

The answer to this question could be found by different 
roads. We might inquire into the historic genesis of the 
“conductor”—into his evolution from the leader of the 
war dance among savage tribes, whose rhythmical gesti- 
culations directly produce, by some sort of automatic sug- 
gestion, the imitatory movements of the assistants that 
surround him. Or we might—“biographically”—study our 
great contemporary conductors, comparing them, in their 
several attributes, with other musicians of merit; then we 
may find that this or the other qualification might be 
equally well, and often even in a higher degree, possessed 
by some other excellent musicians who are not orchestral 
conductors; but that there is one attribute which is indis- 
pensable to him that wields the baton, and which must 
needs be the prominent one in that peculiar mental com- 
bination of his own. And—last of all—we may set about 
our investigation in an abstract, psychological, deductive 
way, contemplating the particular result to be achieved 
by our particular individual, and considering which side 
or function of the “psyche” is involved in accomplishing 
phenomena of that class. 





Our answer, however, will always be the same, no mat- 
ter bv what way we have found it—as the observant reader 
has no doubt discovered long ago: He who wishes to 
“carry away” his body of players as well as his audience, 
the former to a unanimously acted improvisation, the lat- 
ter to a unanimously felt emotion, needs above all “com- 
manding personal magnetism,” and everything else must be 
subordinate to that. He must be “very much alive’— 
(highly accumulated vital energy, always ready to dis- 
charge, is the secret of all personal magnetism)—and the 
alertness, the presence of mind, the acute and immediate 
perception of everything going on during rehearsal or 
performance, the dominancy and impressiveness of his 
minutest gesture, the absolute self possession and repose 
even in working up the most exciting climaxes and in 
effecting the most sudden contrasts—all these are simply 
self evident corollaries from our first and foremost re- 
quirement. He need not be a subtle theorician, nor need 
he play some instrument with a virtuoso finish, he need 
not be profoundly learned nor marvellously skilful—but 
his forte lies in the volitional temperamental direction and 
in his commanding and controlling the gamut of emotions, 
like the stage actor, who also transmits thought and feel- 
ing at once to the audience under his spell. And it is 
also clear that the conducting ability is a gift which may 
be developed, but which no amount of study and effort 
can create where the proper mental disposition is orig- 
inally lacking. 

It will also be understood why so many celebrated com- 
posers and performers have been sadly disappointing 
whenever occasion demanded their appearing at the con- 
ductor’s pulpit. Johannes Brahms, Anton Bruckner, even 
our unsurpassed Beethoven, were pronounced failures 
when leading an orchestra. On the other hand, we often 
notice performers of undoubted magnetism seemingly lose 
that quality when they handle the baton; and some of our 
great conductors: are not only medicore, but uninteresting 
performers on their chosen instrument. The discharge of 
vitality cannot successfully take place except in the one 
direction, suitable and familiar to the individual’s disposi- 
tion. And even where gifts are many and talents various, 
there never was, nor ever will be,-a man who could equally 
develop all of them in their joint totality. 





That strange person, the American music critic—Lon- 
don Music. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
MAKING A SHORT TOUR. 


Several Cities in Ohio and Michigan Visited— 
Other Current Notes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 18, 1915. 
The Cincinnati Orchestra left Monday on a _ week’s 

tour which will include Columbus, Toledo, Ohio, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich. The orchestra 
is in great demand for concerts in cities where it has 
previously appeared, but owing to the increased number 
of both regular and popular concerts at home this season, 
little time can be spared for touring. Dr. Kunwald is 
very exacting about rehearsals, and while in the city the 
orchestra men are kept busy and in good trim for the 
ever recurring concerts. The orchestra will have a promi- 
nent part in the concert to be given by the May Festival 
Association, February 26, playing two orchestral num- 
bers, prelude to “Die Meistersinger” and the Dohnanyi 
orchestral suite, as well as the accompaniments for all the 
choruses, 

Notes. 


Students of the College of Music were exceedingly ac- 
tive in musical affairs during the past week and by the 
excellence of their work reflected rare credit upon them- 
selves and the institution they represent. At the Uni- 
versity Club Monday night, where the Federation of Epis- 
copal Clubs held its meeting, Marie Hughes, the talented 
young soprano, contributed a group of songs, accompanied 
by Katherine Widmann. At the concert by the Catholic 
Visitation Society at the Odeon Tuesday night, Anna von 
Unruh, soprano, accompanied by Eleanor Wenning, assisted 
on the program. Wednesday, at the new school hall, which 
was dedicated in Covington, the playing of William Knox, 
violinist of the college faculty, accompanied by Betty Gould, 
the well know pianist, added greatly to the attraction of the 
program. 

The College of Music Quartet is preparing for its final 
concert of the season, to take place in the Odeon, March 9. 
The splendid unity of tone which the quartet has shown 
upon its previous appearances has given it such a distinc- 
tion among chamber music organizations that much is ex- 
pected of its members. The personnel of the quartet with 
the following capable and conscientious players, Johannes 
Miersch, first violin; William Morgan Knox, second violin; 
Walter G. Werner, viola, and Ignace Argiewicz, cellist, is 
one of fine selection and through constant rehearsing has 
become a genuinely artistic organization. The pianist for 
the final concert will be Romeo Gorno, whose popularity 
both as a solo and ensemble player, is generaly known in 
local musical circles, 

Saturday afternoon’s recital at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music presented talent from the classes of Mar- 
cian Thalberg, Leo A. Paalz, Helen May Curtis, John 
Thomas and Wilhelm Kraupner, Those taking part were 
Ada Morlock, Helen Nicholson, Emily Martin, Mrs. Ros- 
coe B. Crabbs, M. Paula Landis, Henry Buddenberg, Flor- 
ence Spangenberg, Gertrude Fozard, Evelyn Weinberger. 

An interesting event of the week was an afternoon of 
Hawaiian music given at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music last Thursday. The Hawaiian musicians playing in 
the “Bird of Paradise” at the Lyric Theatre gave a pro- 
gram of native chants, ceremonial songs of the Kanakas 
and a short talk on the origin of Kanaka music. Many 
people interested. in folk lore took advantage of the con- 
servatory’s generous invitation and enjoyed this rare treat. 

Owing to the death of Mr. Swift, husband of Louise 
Dotti, who has so long been prominent in Cincinnati music 
circles, the recital which she was to have given Tuesday 
night has been postponed. The devotion of Mme. Dotti 
to her husband, an invalid for many years, is well known, 
and the deepest sympathy is felt for her in her loss. The 
funeral of Mr. Swift will take place from their old home 
in New Jersey. Jesste PartLon TYREE. 





Musical Art Society of Long Island Concert. 





Lucy Gates, Constance Beardsley-Eldredge and David 
Hochstein were the features of the second concert of the 
Musical Art Society of Long Island, at the Garden City 
Hotel, Garden City, L. I. 

Miss Gates, of the Berlin Opera Company, gave two 
groups of songs, including the “Echo Song,” by Eckert, 
which was most enthusiastically greeted, and the “Boat 
Song,” by Harriet Ware, the latter pleasing the audience 
so much that they demanded its repetition. Harriet Ware, 
it is said, considers Miss Gates one of the most satisfying 
singers before the public, and says she possesses every at- 
tribute of a great artist. 

Constance Beardsley-Eldredge, who has studied under 
Josef Hofmann for many years, gave a brilliant perform- 
ance of her numbers, displaying splendid technic and great 
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bigness of tone, and Chopin’s polonaise, A flat major, was 
rendered with marvelous execution. 

David Hochstein, who made his debut in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, several weeks ago, carried the audience by 
storm. Every number was charmingly rendered. 

The large ballroom was filled to the door by an audi- 


ence made up of many from the Hempstead, Garden City, . 


Westbury, Cedarhurst and Jericho colonies. The concert 
was deemed a great musical and artistic success. 





Leefson-Hille Conservatory Concert. 


The eighty-eighth concert of the Leefson-Hill Conserva- 
tory of Music in Griffith Hall, Philadelphia, Tuesday even- 
ing February 16, revealed a galaxy of musical talent which 
is surely destined to command attention before many years. 
In the long program of more than a score of numbers 
there were many artist students, as usual, but listeners at 
all inclined to musical prognostication found their most 
interesting material in the amazing work of the large group 
of mere children who appeared in the concert. 

There were children of all ages over six years. Their 
technical abilities were in all cases striking, but far more 
striking than this was the degree of musical intelligence 
which they had developed with it. They were obviously 
the product of an excellent system of musical pedagogy. 

It was evident also that the fine gifts of Maurits Leef- 
son, director of the conservatory, had been lavished upon 
Ida Witkin, one of the most gifted music students recent- 
ly heard in this city. Miss Witkin played an etude by 
Saint-Saéns, which would have made exacting demands 
upon an experienced concert pianist. Equally commenda- 
ble work was done by Dorothea Neebe in a Chopin noc- 
turne, while Jeanette Hayes, Gertrude Borton, Ruth Nath- 
anson, Virginia Brown, Fannie Loos and Evelyn Tyson 
displayed quite unusual abilities. 








Pietro A. Yon’s Lenten Music. 





Pietro A. Yon opened the Lenten service last Sunday 
morning, February 21, at his church, St. Francis Xavier, 
New York, with a first time performance of a mass (4 ca- 
pella) for male voices, by the well known composer, J. 
Deschermeier, and all the proper of the mass in Gregorian. 
This mass, which adheres throughout to the musical tradi- 
tions of the Catholic Church, is, although modern, exceed- 
ingly effective. 

Mr. Yon’s interpretation gives to this work a new life 
in movement and expression. The male choir showed fine 
training. The soloists were A. Pardo( first tenor), S. Bo- 
gatto (second tenor), O. Langevin (baritone), J. Taaffe 
(basso). 

The evening service consisted of “Vespers of the Sun- 
day,” Gregorian; “Hymn,” Choral; “Ave Regina,” Witt; 
motet, “In Monte Oliveti,” P. A. Yon; “O Salutaris,” 
Stuntz; “Tantum Ergo,” P. A. Yon. 

All were well presented. P. A. Yon’s motet, “In Monte 
Oliveti,” is a particularly effective composition and was ad- 
mirably performed. 

On Sunday, February 28, Mr. Yon will perform a new 
mass for four mixed voices by J. Plag. 





Alice Verlet’s New York Recital. 


Alice Verlet announces a recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Thursday afternoon, March 4. Mme. Verlet is 
one of the best known of Parisian coloratura sopranos. 
She has appeared frequently at the Grand Opera, the 
Opera Comique and the Gaietee Lyrique, the three leading 
Paris opera houses, and she is also a favorite with con- 
cert audiences all over the Continent and in London. In- 
deed it may be said that she is a special favorite in Lon- 
don, appearing as she does every year in a number of 
recitals and concerts in that city. Press notices have been 
frequently given in these columns, showing the almost ful- 
some praise of the London and Continental press for the 
beauty of Mme. Verlet’s exquisite voice and her perfect 
command of vocal technic, 





Vecoel at Carnegie Hall. 





Desider Josef Vecsei, the Hungarian pianist, will give 
the attached program Tuesday evening, March 2, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York. A full orchestra from the Sym- 
phony Society of New York will assist: Overture, “Ober- 
on,” Weber; concerto in F major, No. 5, Saint-Saéns; 
suite, op. 39, Dvorak; concerto, in A major, Liszt. 
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Dorothea North Is Busy. 


Dorothea North, soprano, who is to make a transcon- 
tinental tour next season, has filled a large number of 








Photo by Victor Georg, Chicago, Ill. 
DOROTHEA NORTH. 


dates during the season 1914-15, including appearances at 
the University of Oklahoma; Wesley College, in Grand 
Forks (second time) ; Mayville Normal, Coffeyville, Kan. ; 
Meredith College, in Raleigh, N. C.; Fassifern School, 
N. C.; Hastings, Neb. (second time); Dubuque, Ia.; St. 
Olaf’s College, Northfield, Minn.; Palestrina Club, Bay 
City, Mich.; J. C. Academy, Davenport, Ia. (second time) ; 
Mt. Union College, Ohio; Centennial Club, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Civic Music Association, Chicago; Houston Audi- 
torium, Houston, Tex.; Schubert Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Lafayette, Ind. (second time); Flint, Mich. (“Eli- 
jah”); Mt. Vernon spring festival (“Creation”); Ohio 
Northern University (“Golden Legend”) ; A Capella Choir, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (“Messiah”); State Normal, Missouri; 
Galesburg, Ill., musical Union; Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.; Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia.; Wichita, Kansas 
Choral; Minneapolis, Minn., Choral Society (“Golden 
Legend”); Fair Ellen, Minneapolis, Minn.; University 
Choral, Iowa City, Ia, (“Hymn of Praise”). 





A Kelley Encomium. 


The Westminster Gazette, London, comments as follows, 
in a recent review of Edgar Stillman Kelley’s book, 
“Chopin the Composer,” consisting largely of matter pub- 
lished previously in the Mustcat Courter: 

“Phe author of this volume has performed a useful serv- 
ice in bringing out and laying stress upon certain aspects 
of Chopin’s art which are too often overlooked. All musi- 
cians are agreed as to the incomparable charm of Chopin’s 
music, but there is by no means the same universal accept- 
ance of his claims to be classed with the greatest composers 
as a master of design and structure. Rather is he regarded 
too frequently as merely the creator of exquisitely beauti- 
ful salon music, which, however fascinating in its way is 
not to be compared with the productions of the great class- 
ical masters in the larger forms. Some, it is true, have long 
since protested against this notion. The well known Amer- 
ican critic, H. T. Finck;-was one for instance who many 
years ago hit off the fallacy involved in this gospel of what 
he described as musical jumboism—otherwise the worship 
of mere bigness. Still the fallacy persisted, and to this day 
there are critics of repute who still deny Chopin his right- 
ful dues merely because he preferred to cast his incompar- 
able iaspirations into the form of nocturnes, etudes, and 
th: rest, rather than in that of the sonata and the sym- 
phony. Mr. Kelley in the present volume shows that the 


problems of design and structure presented by these smaller 
forms are no less exacting in their way than those asso- 
ciated with the larger creations, and properly he claims for 
Chopin that he showed the rarest genius in the skill, re- 
source, and inexhaustible inventiveness with which he han- 
dled them. Incidentally, too, he touches on many other 
notable features of his work, considered in the purely tech- 
nical sense, and generally helps to fortify the position of 
those who hold that Chopin so far from being of the minor 
composers was in reality one of the very greatest—in vir- 
tue alike of his own creations and of his influence on his 
successors.” 


Ann Arbor Festival Events. 








John McCormack, tenor; Margarete Ober, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Harold Bauer, pi- 
anist, will be among the artists of the twenty-second annual 
May Festival, to be held in Hill Auditorium, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 19, 20, 21 and 22. 

As usual, the festival will consist of six concerts, four 
evening programs beginning on Wednesday, with a sym- 
phony program Friday afternoon and an organ recital Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

The choral works to be given by the Choral Union Cho- 
rus, under Prof. Albert A. Stanley, will be Bossi’s “Para- 
dise Lost,” Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life” and “The Children’s 
Crusade,” by Pierné. 

“The Children’s Crusade,” as its title would imply, de- 
mands a supplementary chorus of children, and this year 
the children’s chorus will be utilized in this way instead 
of at a separate concert. The children will also be heard 
in connection with the “New Life.” The training of the 
children is being done by Prof. R. H. Kempf, who will 
combine the boys’ chorus of the Congregational and Epis- 
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copal churches, and Florence Potter, who is drilling the 
children from the public schools. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Stock, with its full quota of men, will take part in all of 
the concerts except the organ recital. 

Other artists to be heard, some new to Ann Arbor, and 
others old favorites, are as follows 

Leonora Allen, soprano, who was heard in Hill Audi- 
torium on the occasion of the Belgian Relief Concert, and 
who is one of the distinguished artists among the younger 
American sopranos. Ada Grace Johnson, of Ann Arbor, 
will sing one of the roles in “The Children’s Crusade,” 
while Olive Kline will do soprano roles in both the “New 
Life” and “The Children’s Crusade.” Margaret Keyes, 
contralto, an old favorite, again will be heard, as will also 
Lambert Murphy. Theodore Harrison, of the University 
School of Music, will do the heavy baritone role in the 
“New Life.” 

Clarence Whitehill, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will sing at the opening concert, and also at the 
last concert. 

The organ recital, Saturday afternoon, will be given by 
L. L. Renwick, while E. V. Moore will appear at the organ 
in connection with the choral works. 

A preliminary announcement giving a complete list of 
artists, etc., with full information regarding the sale of 
reserved seat tickets, is now in press, and copies will be 
mailed shortly. Persons wishing copies sent to friends 
should notify the secretary, C. A. Sink, at the School of 
Music, by postal. CAS. 


under Frederick 





Detroit Music Festival. 





In a recent issue of the Detroit News Tribune appeared 
the following account of the organization of a Music Fes- 
tival Association to give a series of high class concerts 
each spring: 

“The Music Festival Association of Detroit, whose aim 
is to give annually a series of concerts in the spring, was 


organized last week. The plans embrace symphony con- 
certs, the appearance of noted soloists, programs including 
choral numbers by the leading singing organizations of the 
city and selections by a chorus of 300 of the school chil- 
dren. The association is backed by prominent musical ad- 
vocates and musicians of the city. 

“Arrangements for the present season include a scheme 
The Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, Dr.. Ernst Kunwald, director, has been 
engaged for the entire festival. 


of three concerts to be given April 16 and 17. 


“Soloists include Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Frederic Martin, baritone, and Paul Alt- 
house, tenor. The various choral organizations of the city 
will unite in making the festival a success and will be 
heard &t the evening concert April 17. Fritz Kreisler will 
appear as soloist at the opening concert. 
noon of April 17 a chorus of 300 children from the public 
schools, under the direction of Thomas Chilvers, will sing 


‘The "Walrus and the Carpenter,’ which was so effective 


On the after- 


at the Ann Arbor Festival two years ago. A special solo- 
ist is being considered for this concert. At the evening 
concert Haydn’s ‘Creation’ will be given by the Festival 
Chorus, under the direction of Mr. Howland. 
Miss Hinkle and 


The soloists 


for this occasien include Messrs. Alt- 


house and Martin. 

“This movement of establishing an annual spring festival 
in Detroit is of considerable import, as it places this city 
in line with the larger musical centers in this country, 
where festivals have been the vogue for years. 

“The officers and board of directors of the Music Fes- 
tival Association are: Dr. A. G. Studer, president ; George 
Hargreaves, Jr., first vice-president; Clara E. Dyar, sec- 
ond vice-president ; Joseph N. Krolik, treasurer; Dr. Carl 
R. Oakman, secretary; Mrs. James E. Bartlett, Mrs. Hor- 
ace E. Dodge, Mrs. Henry Ford, Mrs. Henry Riley Ful- 
ler, Philip H. Gray, Mrs. Frederick K. Stearns, Mrs. J. B. 
Schlotman, William Howland, Albert Kahn, Joseph G. 
Standart. Frank Bradley has been appointed librarian, 
Frederick H. Holt, auditor, and James E. DeVoe engaged 
as business manager. William Howland will be the di- 
rector of the Festival Chorus. 

“To create a larger interest and to make it essentially a 
public organization, memberships in the Festival Asso- 
ciation are being sold at a popular price. The membership 
card entitles the holder to special privileges of reservation 
for both season and single concert tickets. 





JAMES E 


DEVOE. 


“The members of the organization are engaged in secur- 
ing guarantors. Mrs. Horace E. Dodge, Mrs. Frederick 
K. Stearns and Clara E. Dyar are the first to take boxes. 
Boxes for the entire series are available at an exceptional- 
ly low figure in order to place the festival on a popular 
basis. It is the aim of the directors to make the move- 
ment self supporting only, and not one for financial gain. 

“The various committees having in charge the détails 
of the organization are as follows: Membership, Mrs. 
Henry Riley Fuller, Clara E. Dyar, Dr. Carl S. Oakman. 
Program, William Howland, Philip H. Gray. Guarantors, 
Mrs. Frederick K. Stearns, Mrs. Henry Ford, Mrs. J. B. 
Schlotman, Albert Kahn. Offices of the 
Association have established at 
Building.” 


Music Festival 
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BOSTON HANDEL AND HAYDN 


SOCIETY IN VARIED PROGRAM ., 


Miscellaneous Works Sung By Famous Old Choral Organization—Symphony Orchestra on 


Monthly Tour—Numerous Concerts and Recitals Fill Busy Week—Notes. 





1111 Boylston Street, 
1915 


Boston, Mass., February 19, 
Due to the concert of miscellaneous works given by the 
Handel and Haydn Society in Symphony Hall last Sunday 
ning, the usual Sunday afternoon concert did not, take 
place. With Emil Mollenhauer conducting, H. G. Tucker as 
rganist, the assistance of the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
in Crowley, principal, and Caroline Hudson-Alexander, 


ino, the Handel and Haydn Society gave the follow- 
numbers: Grand march, “Queen of Sheba,” Gounod ; 


The Lost Chord,” Sullivan; “Let the Bright Seraphim,” 
ria from “Samson,” Handel; “Traumerei,” Schumann ; 
and chorus from “Gallia,” Gounod; “Hymn to the Ma- 

” Kremser; “Chorus of Homage,” Gericke; “Sound 


Loud Timbrels,” Reinecke; “Prayer of Thanksgiving,” 
remser; “Christe Eleison,” from the “Golden Legend,” 


Sullivar rhe concert was successful in every particular. 
Hudson-Alexander again proved herself to be an art- 
fine ability and aroused much admiration by her ex- 

neil 
On Easter Sunday, April 4, “The Creation” will be given 
with Grace Bonner-Williams, soprano; Wil- 


liam H. Pagdin, tenor, and Frederick Martin, bass, in the 


FATTEN TRIO CONCERT. 
Schumann trio in D minor, the Dvorak “Dumky” 


). 90, and in sundry violin, violoncello, and piano solo 
selections, the Patten Trio gave a concert for the benefit 


ston Dispensary at the home of Mrs. Graeme 
Haughton on Tuesday afternoon of this week. The Pat- 
twins, Natalie, violinist, and Marjorie, cellist, are Bos- 


irls and quite a few years ago they succeeded in at- 
racting the attention of musical Boston. The Misses Pat- 
been in Germany for the past three years study- 

ing, and had not been heard in Boston since their recent 
until this occasion brought them again into promi- 

light, The third member of the trio is the pianist, 


Miss Elliot Stanley Foote. 
REINALD WERRENRATH IN HAVERHILL. 


This office is in receipt of a letter from Mrs. John K. 
Nichols, president of the Haverhill Musical Club, which 
itlines in words of utmost praise the artistic achievements 
oted baritone, Reinald Werrenrath, who appeared 

the Haverhill Club on Tuesday evening, 
February 9. Mr. Werrenrath was assisted in the giving of 


program by a Boston pianist, Frederick Johnston, 
Haverhill music lovers claim that they have seldom been 
granted such a rare treat and they were captivated by Mr. 
Werrenrath’s art of song. Good reports were also re- 
ceived on Mr. Johnston’s playing. 


An INTERESTING CONCERT. 


Nicola Oulukanov, baritone, assisted by Henry Eichheim, 
violinist, and Herbert Ringwell, pianist, gave a concert at 
Steinert Hall on Tuesday evening of this week. All three 
artists are well known here and their joint performance 
was an interesting event. Mr. Oulukanov was for a time 

member of the Boston Opera Company and as a dra- 
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CLARA TIPPETT = 


matic singer he is very acceptable. Mr. Eichheim possesses 
good talent and plays with fine musical taste. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Rubinstein, aria from “The Demon”; 
Rachmaninoff, “I Beg You Don’t Leave Me”; violin pieces, 
Townsend, “Berceuse” ; Wieniawski, mazurka, song; Scon- 
trino, Voglio; violin pieces: Wieniawski, “Romanza”; 
Kreisler, “Caprice Viennois”; songs: Moussorgsky, “Sere- 
nade,” ballad; Slonov, “Sunshine.” 


IrMA SEYDEL’s ProGRAM. 


Irma Seydel, a prominent local violinist, will be heard in 
a recital at Jordan Hall on Monday afternoon, March 1. 
Her program will be as follows: 


Senses: tn: Aas t6ckasdradikes sie weines ys + cates ean hee Handel 
Concerts, Gomeme@netet i..os vec dcdnne cc usaed onya octeGeb een Spohr 
Au Cinive Ge EAQ6, 00000 95s Peed eke tokens anensaake Maquarre 
(Dedicated to Miss Seydel.) 
Pastel oc. cccccvushtes's (ce wns tes obkbegpaph est yeahs eames Prutting 
(Dedicated to Miss Seydel.) 
Romaawe: tn Bisiks pied vine coin vent wackeet nate eieenesdasiela Strube 
Capeloe Regma iii. 655 6h. 86S ete eek eid Ketten-Loeffler 
Remedhme ..icivhicdacth sto ttcuchs tadeiathiuestshebeaee Vieuxtemps 
Remanet fo Gocicis 6 0hi0ce rs bach ebeweuhinbie daeuuba tea Beethoven 
Riterbeh teh DDS isis d.vck veg cans o'c 05 CORRES DR EEAN Cot ee Mozart 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 7 and 8.........6..+eeee0: Brahms-Joachim 


Jutrus CHALorF IN Piano RECITAL, 


Julius Chaloff, a local pianist, who five years ago suc- 
ceeded in winning the Mason and Hamlin piano prize here, 
and who has but recently returned from Berlin, where he 
had been studying, gave a recital at Jordan Hall last Wed- 
nesday evening. He played the Franck-Bauer prelude, 
fugue and variations; the Beethoven “Waldstein” sonata, 
a capriccio in B minor and a rhapsody in E flat major, by 
Brahms; three short Chopin numbers, one of his own com- 
positions, “Danse des Elfes,” by Sapellnikov; a ballade by 
Kaun, and the Paganini-Liszt, La’‘Campanella. The young 
pianist has acquired a brilliant technic and its effect is sur- 
prising at times, but all real musical individuality is found 
lacking in his interpretations. It is to be seriously regretted 
that too many young artists devote the greater part of their 
energies and thought to the acquisition of technic, and 
thus oftentimes lose the vital spark of musical individuality 
which alone is capable of assuring their greatness as an 
artist. 


OrcHEsSTRA EN Tour. 


There were no symphony concerts in Boston this week, as 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra is away on its regular trip 
to the South. At the next pair of concerts on February 26 
and 27, Schubert’s symphony in C major, “Of Heavenly 
Length,” will be the leading number. It was played here 
two years ago. Another interesting feature of the pro- 
gram will be the first performance of a new work by Gus- 
tav Straube, for many years a member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and his talent as a composer is now fa- 
miliar to everyone. The new work is a set of variations on 
an original theme. 


BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER PIANO RECITAL. 


Thursday afternoon, at Steinert Hall, Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler was heard in a piano recital. Her program was 
as follows: Beethoven, menuet, G major (No. 2 from the 
six menuets), sonata “Appassionata”; Schubert, “Moment 
Musical,” menuetto (No. 3 from op. 78); Mendelssohn, 
“Songs Without Words,” op. 62, No. 6, by request, op. 67, 
No. 4; Weber, “Invitation to the Dance”; Chopin, ballade, 
op. 52, etude, op. 10, No.’s 7 and 12, valse, op. 64, No. 2, 
scherzo, op. 31. One of the largest audiences Steinert Hall 
has held this far this season was present and enthusiasm 
ran high throughout the program. Mme. Zeisler had not 
been heard here for a good many years. However, she 
has lost nothing in popularity, and her art remains as glori- 
ous as ever. Her program was unconventional when com- 
pared with most of the others heard here this season, and 
its beauty and simplicity, together with the remarkable ren- 
dition offered by the noted pianist made the recital a veri- 
table treat for all those who heard it. 


A Girtep YounG PIANIsT. 


Marjorie Church, a local pianist of much promise, ap- 
peared as soloist at the Musical Art Club’s fourth concert 
of the current season at the Toy Theatre on Thursday 
forenoon of this week. Miss Church was heard in two 
Liszt numbers, “Sonetto del Petraca” and “Transcendate 
Etude,” and “Jeux de L’eau,” by Ravel. The young pian- 
ist, a graduate of the Royal Meisterschule in Vienna under 
Leopold Godowsky, possesses a fine musical sense and her 
technic is thorough. The refined quality of her musical 


individuality was displayed with telling effect in the Ravel 
selection and in the Liszt numbers her virtuosity powers 
came out adasiey. 


‘Mrs. ANDERSON’s Pupits HEArp. 


Mrs. Robert Anderson, a Boston vocal pedagogue of 
repute, presented a group of her advanced pupils in a re- 
cital program at the Brunswick Hotel on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 17. The pupils participating were Mrs. 
Kirke White and Alice Otis, Marcia Taylor and Rachel 
Kearns. A varied and highly interesting program was 
given and the high grade of work done by each of the 
pupils was deserving of much praise. Although still con- 
tinuing their studies with Mme. Anderson, all the young 
ladies heard in this program are prominently identified 
with the local professional musical world, and the teacher 
is to be complimented on the splendid results she has been 
achieving. 

Georce CopeLann’s Farewet Recirar. — 

George Copeland’s farewell piano recital, given at Jor- 
dan Hall on the evening of February 18, proved to be an 
elaborate climax to the artist’s prominent concert activi- 
ties in the Hub. A more fitting tribute from our musi- 
cal public in appreciation of its esteem for Mr. Copeland’s 
unique art could not have been desired. Applause was 
long and sustained and several numbers on the program 
had to be repeated. As a finale Mr. Copeland was 
obliged to add five encore numbers. The pianist associates 
with his playing qualities of individuality in musical con- 
ception not to be found in any other artist, and herein lies 
his main forte apparently. There can be little doubt as to 
his rare superiority as a Debussy interpreter and the com- 
poser himself has given evidence of this. Even so, Mr. 
Copeland cannot be classed as a mere specialist, for his 
musicianship responds equally to the older classics, al- 
though the floridness of the Italian or the French school 
is greatly enhanced at his hands. He is an artist who 
can be heard many times with ever increasing interest. His 
program was as follows: Sarabande, Passepied I, Passe- 
pied II, Bach; adagio from Sonata No. VI, Mozart; So- 
nata I, Sonata V. Scarlatti; fantasie, impromptu, nocturne, 
polonaise (F sharp minor), Chopin; “Feuilles mortes” 
(first time), “Minstrels,” “La soirée dans Grenade,” “Ber- 
ceuse Héroique” (first time), “Pagodes,” “Reflets dans 
eau,” “La puerta del Vino,” “Voiles,” “L’isle joyeuse,” 
Debussy; “Pavane,” Enesco; “Bourrée Fantisque,” Cha- 
brier. “The “Berceuse Héroique” of Debussy has been 
dedicated to King Albert of Belgium. 


TREMONT TEMPLE Course. 


An audience of over 2,500 persons attended the fifth 
concert in the Tremont Temple course on Thursday night, 
February 18. The quartet of vocalists heard on this oc- 
casion comprised four prominent local artists. They were 
Cara Sapin, contralto; Evelyn Scotney, soprano; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Howard White, basso. Mmes. Sapin 
and Scotney were former members of the Boston Opera 


Company. Their appearance together on this occasion’ 


aroused keen interest in local circles, and in view of this 
both artists gave of their very best. Mr. Hackett and Mr. 
White were also very popular with the large audience. 
Each singer was heard alone in short groups, and then col- 
lectively they sang five quartets, two from “In a Persian 
Garden,” two from “A Daisy Chain” and one from “Rigo- 
letto.” 


Notes. 


The second and last concert of the season in aid of the 
pension fund of the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be 




































Redemption Hymn 


A Motet for Alto Solo and 
Chorus of Mixed Voices 


By J. C. D. PARKER 
Price - 50 Cents postpaid 











CRITICAL COMMENT : 

“A new and revised edition of this beautiful work ¥ 
one of our most esteemed composers. It is ref 
look over a work in which learning and melody have a 
dissolved Fees igs: e@ composition, which i 
short, takin | only a ten minutes in its performance, 
is for mixed voices with a very effective alto solo inter- 
twined. It is a Motette which we can cordially recom- 
mend to choral societies. Boog J. C. D. Parker, in his 
long career, hich this p great ey for Ragen n 
music, among w is work is not the Teast. 
—Louis C, nm, in the este Advertiser. 
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given in Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 7. 
Dr. Muck will begin the program with the “Pathetic” sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky, while the second part of the pro- 
gram will be devoted to Wagnerian excerpts. 

Elena Gerhardt will make her first appearance in Bos- 
ton in two years at Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
March 14. Another artist of similar quality, to be an- 
nounced later, will be associated with her in the giving of 
the program. 

Irma Seydel’s first public appearance of the season in 
this vicinity will be made on next Thursday evening, when 
the prominent young violinist will appear as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the sixth concert in 
Sanders’ Theatre, Cambridge. She will play the Bruch 
G minor. concerto. 

Ferruccio’ Busoni’s only piano recital in Boston this 
season will take place at Jordan Hall on Thursday after- 
noon, February 25. His program will include works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and Liszt. 

Victor WINTON. 





MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS STILLMAN KELLEY’S 
“NEW ENGLAND” SYMPHONY. 


New American Work Arouses Enthusiasm of Orchestral 
Musicians and Audience—Three Excellent Choral 
Concerts—Music Teachers Hold Annual Banquet 
—Y. M. C. A. Orchestra Gives Good Account 
of Itself Northwestern Conservatory Notes. 

Minneapolis, Minn., February 17, 1915. 

Omitting for once the question always discussed when- 
ever an American work is played as to whether or not we 
have now or are ever going to have a real American school, 
we shall merely report the performance of Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s “New England” symphony on the regular Friday 
evening program of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
February 12. . 

It always is indicative of the worth of a composition 
when symphony members themselves are enthusiastic, and 
Kelley’s symphony in B flat minor had won the performers 
before it won the audience. Naturally the audience re- 
sponded to the zest of the players and the convincing hear- 
ing was earnestly listened to and given generous applause. 

On first hearing the symphony seems so full of inven- 
tion and wealth of melody that one hardly can presume to 
criticise except to be impressed and pleased: with the faith- 
fully portrayed New England characteristics at their best. 

Emil Oberhoffer had contrasted with this middle num- 
ber the Weber “Euryanthe” overture with its joyous com- 
pelling rhythm as the beginning of the program. The or- 
chestrahas. been so tremendously improved this year that 
one is inclined to take superfine performances for granted 
—and to take for granted that the rest of the world will 
also do so. 

The Dutch virtuoso solo cellist of the orchestra, Corne- 
linus van Vliet, was the soloist of the evening, playing the 
Lalo D minor cello concerto. Mr. van Vliet has many 
more interesting solos in his wonderful repertoire, but his 
playing of it as well as his popularity won him another tri- 
umph; his encore after repeated recalls—in spite of his 
number: being the closing one—was a lovely little lullaby by 
Richard Czerwonky, dedicated to Mr. van Vliet and ex- 
quisitely played. 

Puicnarmonic CLus Sincs “SAMSON AND DELILAH.” 


We have been fairly deluged with fine choral work in the 
last three days from=the ApeliéeClub (with Evan Wil- 
liams), the Arpi Club (with Albert Lindquist), and the 
Philharmonic Club in Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah.” 

The Philharmonic Club held forth at the Auditorium on 
Sunday afternoon, February 14, to a crowded house, pre- 
-senting the-concert arrangement of the Saint-Saéns’ opera, 
and the two hundred mixed voices had been carefully 
drilled by J. Austin Williams prior to the final perform- 
ance when Emil Oberhoffer directed. The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra accompanied the club superbly. This 
work is difficult and was well performed. The title role 
was sung by Mildred Potter,-whose lovely contralto voice 
seemed emi ly fitted to the part. Dr. Edmond Kraus 
sang the role of Samson, his dramatic tenor sounding this 
music in vivid and most satisfying fashion, Marion Green 
did good work in the role of the High Priest, and Francis 
Rosenthal, of St. Paul, sang several smaller bass songs 
with telling effect. At every pause there was a veritable 
ovation for Emil Oberhoffer, the soloists, the orchestra 
and the chorus. This was the finest performance that the 
Philharmonic Club has ever given, and it shows what fin- 
ished results can be attained by hard work, 

Arpt Crus Wins New Lavrets. 

The Arpi Club (Swedish male chorus) again has won 
new laurels: After a short and successful trip through 
the State, the singers appeared at the Auditorium on Sun- 
day evening, February 14. At each hearing one marvels 
at the splendid diction, the finished phrasing and the won- 
derful shadings revealed by the body of singers. The 
rare skill of the director, Hjalmar Nilsson, is directly re- 





sponsible for this. The club’s numbers were: “Suomi’s 
Song,” “Song of Finland,” by Pacius; Vakna, sofver Du, 
flicka,” by Sjorgren; “Lugn hvilar sjoen,” by Pfell; “The 
Soldier’s Farewell” and “My Kentucky Babe.” The club 
was repeatedly recalled and sang numerous extras. Albert 
Lindquist was the tenor soloist and he chose these beau- 
tiful songs: Soderman’s “Laengtan”; “Jag ar ung,” by 
Hallstroem; “I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby,” by Clay; 
“The Day Is Done,” by Spross; “Life and Death,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor ; “Aa jaenta oja” (a ditty from “Verme- 
land”) ; “I rosens doft,” by Prince Gustav, and “Per Svin- 
herde” (Swedish folksong). Mr. Lindquist also sang in 
two numbers with the club. Mr. Lindquist is a splendid 
singer and his interpretations are delightful. He was re- 
called innumerable times: 

Christine Childblom, pianist; of Chicago, and daughter 
of Hjalmar Nilsson, was heard in a number of solos, the 
best of which was the variations on Swedish themes by 
Emil Larson. She accompanied Mr. Lindquist in a sym- 
pathetic and musicianly manner, leaving naught to be de- 
sired. : 


Apotto CLus AND EvAN WILLIAMs. 


Great interest was shown by the music lovers of Minne- 
apolis in the appearance of Evan Williams with the Apollo 
Club at the Auditorium on February 16. This club is un- 
der the efficient direction of Hal S. Woodruff and the 
singers rendered a splendid list of songs. “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” arranged by W. Rhys-Herbert; “De- 
fiance,” by Attenhofer; “The Reveille,” by Elgar; “The 
Blizzard,” by Cadman; “Ask if Yon Damask Rose Be 
Sweet,” by Handel; “Here’s a Birdie Comes a Flying,” by 
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Appeared seven times this Season as 
soloist with the New York Symphony 


Aeolian Hall, New York: “The audience was quite beside 
itself with delight, and regarded her obviously with equal 
= ng and admiration.”—H. E, Krehbiel, in New York 

ribune. 





Victoria Theater, Dayton, Ohio: “A wonderful technic 
and a brilliant glowing interpretation at once established 
this little Miss as a virtuoso of the first rank.”—Dayton 
Daily Herald. 


Academy of Music, Brooklyn: “She puts herself into the 
music tremendously. She pours out her heart’s blood on the 
keyboard. The effect is thrilling.”—Brooklyn Standard Union. 


Exclusive Management HAENSEL &-JONES 
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Othergraven, and “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from “Tannhauser” 
were among the works well sung by the chorus, and each 
number was enthusiastically received by the large audi- 
ence. 

Evan Williams was in fine voice and gave of his very 
best in three groups of exacting songs. He informed the 
MusicaL Courier representative that he is enjoying a 
most successful season, his recitals taking him from coast 
to coast, and he is meeting everywhere with the same suc- 
cess that greeted him here. Mr. Williams’ contributions 
included D’Albert’s “Medieval Hymn to Venus,” “Preis- 
lied” from “Meistersinger,” “Ah, Love but a Day” and 
“The Year’s at the Spring,” by Mrs. Beach. He responded 
to many deserved encores. 


Music TeacHers’ ANNUAL BANQUET. 


About 250 guests attended the annual music teachers’ 
banquet at the Elks’ Club House on February 11. After 
the report, the diners adjourned to the club auditorium, 
where a very enjoyable evening was spent. An orchestra 
of thirty pieces (members of the Teachers’ Association) 
played “The Spirit of ’61,” by Willard Patton. This was 
a highly ludicrous parody on national airs arranged to 
embrace every known key and all known and unknown 
modulations. An idiotic “stagely” in one spicy spasm, “In 
a Cushion Garden,” from “Ruby Wart of O Mark I Am,” 
by Willard Patton, was gorgeously costumed and per- 
formed in a clever manner by a skillful troupe. Original 
songs were sung and the whole evening was one to be long 
remembered. Too much importance cannot be attached to 
this assembling together once a year of all the musicians 
in our city. There is a “get together” spirit about it that 
is wonderfully conducive to the betterment of local mu- 
sical conditions. 


Y. M. C. A. Orcuestra Concert. 


The annual concert given by the Y. M. C. A. Orchestra 
took place in the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. on the 
evening of February 13. This energetic body of young 
amateur players has been hard at work since October 1 
and the progress made is quite remarkable, Ruth Ander- 
son, the director, has held this position for three years.. A 
program of nine numbers afforded the orchestra oppor- 


tunity to show every line of work, from the sustained 
quality of tone in “The Lost Chord,” by Sullivan, to the 
overture “Raymond,” by Thomas. 

After saying approximately the above in reporting 
this concert, the Minneapolis Tribune said: “The soloist 
was Wilma Anderson-Gilman, pianist, who united with her 
sister (Ruth Anderson), the one directing and the other 
playing, in a sympathetic and brilliant reading of the diffi- 
cult A major concerto of Liszt. The orchestra played this 
accompaniment well. Grace Workman, violinist, played 
Kreisler’s ‘Liebesfreud’ as a ‘solo with orchestra. The 
Y. M. C. A. Association and the players are to be given 
much credit for the interest taken in this fine line of work.” 


NoRTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTEs. 


The organization of classes at the conservatory branch 
schools in the Calhoun Commercial Club Building includes 
a junior class in the history of music. All class work is 
free to students of the different departments of music. 

John J. Beck, of the conservatory piano department, 
spent Friday in Delano, Minn., assisting that evening in a 
musical program given under the auspices of the choir of 
St. Peter’s Church. The occasion was the opening of a 
new auditorium. 

David Patterson, member of the conservatory piano fac- 
ulty, was the artist at a private musicale given at the home 
of Charles F. Kohn, on Washburn avenue south, on Tues- 
day evening, February 9. Members of the MacDowell 
Club were the guests on this occasion. Mr. Patterson’s 
theme for the evening was “The Art of MacDowell Com- 
pared With the Art of Chopin.” His MacDowell numbers 
included “Prelude,” “To the Sea,” “Song From Sea 
Pieces,” “March Wind,” concert etude, op. 29. In contrast, 
he presented the following compositions by Chopin: Pre- 
lude, D flat, op. 15, and preludes, op. 28, Nos. 7, 20, 22 
and 15. 

Minnie Ledbetter Phillips, advanced pupil of Robert Ful- 
lerton, head of the conservatory voice department, has 
been filling several engagements during the past week in 
Towa. 

Imogene Hattenbach and Earl van Dusen, members of 
the dramatic class, represented the conservatory in “The 
Augelus,” at the Living Picture Festival, held in Central 
High School during the past week. 

John J. Beck, pianist, member of the conservatory fac- 
ulty, gave an entire Schubert program in Conservatory 
Hall on Saturday. 

Rabert Fullerton left Saturday for Rockford, Ia., where 
he assisted in the dedicatory program given at the new 
M. E. Church in that city. RuTtH ANDERSON. 





Mrs. Peocock in Detroit. 

Charity gained by the song recital of Eleanor Hazzard Peocock in 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, .. . Saturday evening. 

The program was as interesting and as replete with merit as any 
the well known Detroit soprano has yet attempted. Of her own 
arrangement, it offered sufficient variety to afford ample scope for 
Mrs. Peocock’s splendid interpretative ability. 

A feature highly enjoyed by her audience was the preface of each 
song, either with explanatory notes or translations which added 
greatly to a thorough comprehension of the music.—Detroit Free 
Press, January 31, 1915. 





Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, soprano, charmed a large audience in 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Tuesday evening, with a brilliant 
rendition of an unhackneyed program of arias and songs. Mrs 
Peocock’s singing of “One Fine Day,” from Puccini’s “Madame 


Butterfly,” was so enthusiastically received that she was compelled 
to repeat it. A group of children’s songs was delightfully given 


and brought great applause from the audience. The recital was Mrs 
Peocock’s first appearance in public this winter, illness having coni 
pelled her to cancel all concert engagements and public appearances. 


—Detroit Times, January 27, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Soder-Hueck Pupil Heard at Concert. 


Josephine Shephard, dramatic soprano, appeared in con- 
cert, at a community entertainment to establish a neigh- 
borhood relief fund, at St. Mary’s Hall, Bensonhurst, N. J. 
In a varied program, Miss Shephard was the leading 
attraction, her rich and very sympathetic soprano voice and 
the dramatic intensity of her nature, showing to great 
advantage. Some voices can thrill am audience. Mis; 
Shepard’s has this rare gift and interests her hearers from 
beginning to end. Mme. Soder-Hueck predicts a splendid 
future for this very capable young singer, as a real concert 
artist. 








Bremen’s annual Philharmonic concerts, twelve in num- 
ber, are taking place as usual. At the first, works by Bach, 
and Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture and fifth symphony 
were performed. At the second Gluck’s “Alceste” over- 
ture, Mozart’s “Masonic Funeral Music,” Beethoven’s 
seventh symphony, etc. At the third, only Wagner’s music 
was heard. At the fourth Artur Schnabel played Brahms’ 
B flat piano concerto and Weber’s “Concertstueck,” while 
Mozart’s G minor symphony was the orchestral piece de 
resistance. At the fifth Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony 
and Brahms’ “German Requiem” furnished the program. 
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Fae Los Angeles, Cal., February 18, 
if As Josef Lheviune was unable to fulfill his contract 
~Y vith L. E. Behymer on account of being detained in Ger- 
Zz iny, the latter accounted himself very fortunate in se- 
i curing Myrtle Elvyn, the beautiful and talented young 
American pianist, to act as Lhevinne’s substitute. She 
ee gave two recitals, one Thursday evening, February 11, and 
ney ; nee February 13, which were brilliant successes, and 
\x. in whi he repeated the triumph she enjoyed here four 
Miss Elvyn has dazzling technic and plays with 
Re Ls t authority that only success can give. Her programs 
geste wel trictly classical, the matinee list especially contain- 
pie Clea i! » modern number. That the modern music is a wel- 
122 ovat on a pianist’s program was proven by the 
forte. ( m with which the Cyril Scott number and the 
ye t Kreisler compositions on Thursday evening’s pro- 
were received. This also was true of the modern 
mpositions given on the Rudolf Ganz programs. Thurs- 
night the program opened With the Kreutzer sonata, 
which Miss Elyvyn was assisted by Sigmund Beel, con- 
a lee cert master of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 
Sr 
eA Ma Los ANGELES SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
ll e fourth symphony concert under Adolf Tandler’s 
Aaa lirection presented the Brahms symphony in C minor, 
i. Svendsen’s concerto in G minor for cello and orchestra, 
lard a Chabrier’s rhapsody on Spanish themes, “Espana,” 
hee which made a splendidly balanced program. The soloist 
2 I : was Axel Simonsen, principal cellist of the orchestra, who 
14 received many encomiums in this column. His popu- 
pl larity was evidenced by his reception and numerous re- 
| calls, on this occasion. The orchestra continues to increase 
ig sa in popularity and is doing beautiful’ work, for which Mr. 
] ead Tandler and the management are receiving much praise. 
4] 7 IpA Setpy ReTuRNS. 
ge tt nee : rt - ae J 
geal With the return of Ida Selby, the gifted pianist to this 
ia ai city, interest was aroused as to the progress made during 
hal 3 j her three years’ sojourn abroad. Realizing this very nat- 
on Ss iral curiosity, Miss Selby arranged to present at Trinity 
™ 


Auditorium, Monday evening, February 8, a program, the 
yretation of which secured to her the enviable repu- 
ation she had already established as a pianist of rare bril- 


Of the several students of this city who have profited 





3] y a finish abroad, Miss Selby has probably enjoyed the 
af greatest privilege of them all. She was for three years 
ad I the intimates of the home of Mr. and Mrs. Josef 
qa evinne in Berlin. Here she not only met, but became 
Ee ft f the many brilliant artists of the musical world 
VA. : ily enough, delighted in congregating at the 
ee tS I inne household. During the summers she spent her 
bites with this gifted couple and even on the occasion 
ty es evinne’s trips to Paris and Hamburg, she accom- 
le d them. Surely no greater compliment could be af- 
a student. She made her debut in Kiel and enjoyed 
ea: line success, reflecting accordingly credit not only on 
3 Mr. Lhevinne, but on Thilo Becker, of this city, who pre- 
: 23 pare er for her work abroad. Recitals had been planned 
= rt! Berlit 1d Hamburg, but owing to the upheaval 
bran = in that country, she returned with her parents who had 
ae Peel gone over to enjoy her first successes with her. However, 
i 
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she has returned to us for the time being, and it is hoped 
she will be heard often. 


Music AT THE MaNuaL Arts HicuH ScHoo., 


The music of the high schools in Los Angeles is a story 
by itself which I mean sometime to give, but I want to 
speak of a program heard on the morning of February 5 
at the Manual Arts Sciool, when the Girls’ Glee Club, 
under the direction of Olive Wilson, director of singing, 
gave Harriet Ware’s cantata, “Sir Olaf.” The soloists were 
also members of the school, the soprano role being sung 
by Vera Morrow, a young high school girl with a beautiful 
clear voice. The baritone solos were sung by Lawrence 
Tibbit, also a high school pupil, possessed of an excellent 
voice. The acconipaniment was played by Miss Groves, 
who is at the head of the musical department of the school. 
The whole affair was an unqualified credit to every one 
concerned, 


BesstE CHAPIN’S MorNING MUSICALES. 


A series of three morning musicales at the homes of 
prominent society women have been arranged by Bessie 
Chapin, the talented violinist, and are proving an attrac- 
tive feature. The subjects of the three are as follows: 
“The Music of the Slavs,” “The Music of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary,” and “The Music of France and Bel- 
gium.” In these Miss Chapin is assisted by her trio and 
various singers. Miss Chapin gave a program before the 
Shakespeare Club, of Pasadena, this week, in which she 
was assisted by Frieda Peycke, pianologist, and Aileen 
Northrup, accompanist. 


Motty Byerty Witson in DEMAND. 


Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto, whose recent recital cre- 
ated so favorable an impression, sang before the Gamut 
Club at its February dinner and before the Dominant Club 
also this month, on both occasions deepening the impres- 
sions she had already made with her exquisite voice and 
charming personality. Jane CATHERWOOD. 





Burnham Acclaimed. 





Thuel Burnham, pianist, an American of the younger generation, 
appeared for the first time in recital in Boston, yesterday. afternoon, 
in Steinert Hall. Mr. Burnham has a virtuoso’s technical equip- 
ment—strong wrists and fingers, authority, fire. And he has finer 
qualities. His tone is beautiful; he sings a melody. Above all he 
plays with conviction and enthusiasm which are contagious. The 
pianist was naive enough to take pleasure in his performances. He 
was not afflicted with the certitude and the rectitude of professional 
routine. He still found pleasure in his task, and addressed himself 
to this task with all possible earnestness. His playing is. fortu- 
nately free from sentimentalism, and his pleasure in his task is in- 
fectious. The audience responded heartily to his performances yes- 
terday, and at the close of the concert -he added to his program.— 
Olin Downes, in Boston Post, February 10. 





Mr. Burnham had a strong representation of the standard 
Chopin recital list on his program, and whether there were few 
or many in the audience to whom the pieces were unfamiliar, the 
whole house listened to the performance with the closest attention. 
The pieces were brilliantly played; they had’a fresh sound because 
of the artist’s individuality- and particular. schooling. .They were 
decidedly successful. in execution, in phrasing, in expression, in tone 
and everything else that a player is judged by. He played what all 
other pianists play and he did it just about as well as the best of 
them. He gave such account of himself as one returned from long 
experience on the concert platform in Europe can be hoped to give. 
According to the usual standards of his profession he carried off 
high honors.—Boston Monitor, February 10. (Advertisement.) 


Ohio Press Lauds de Harrack. 





Interpreting the finest of thoughts and feclings that masters of 
music have bequeathed us in the language of the little black dots 
and staff, Ch. de Harrack, Russian pianist, and Dr. Howard U. 
Maxwell, baritone, held the close attention of an audience that 
filled the Christian Church, Wednesday evening. 

Some writers have declared that the piano is the only instrument 
which cannot transfuse the very life of music. But to any who 
may have taken the statement to heart, it was dispelled when De 
Harrack sat at the piano. 

In his program De Harrack selected three modern composers of 
nitra tendencies to illustrate the cacophonic trend in modern com- 
position—Arnold Schoenberg, Cyril Scott and Maurice Ravel. Briefly 
stated, this trend is to eliminate what may be called a Mozartean 
simplicity in melodic invention and coherency in musical expression, 

Harmonie tradition has been thrown to the winds and a restless- 
ness of modulation used supposed to typify the progressiveness of 
the modern era. Whether this erratic tendency will be accepted 
as the basis of insnired musical expression De Harrack does not 
say. He simply offered the compositions as illustrating to what ex- 
treme ends the science of musical expression may be carried. 

De Harrack’s playing at times was a brilliant dazzle of time color 
and his rendition of Franz Liszt’s concert etude, with its maze of 
deftly woven background of sound could not have been bettered by 
a Paderewski. De Harrack’s program was varied. He played one 
of his compositions, prelude in E flat minor, a theme of unusual 
beauty, a theme which was in itself an index to the character and 
achievement of this wonder artist. After playing Chopin’s D flat 
major nocturne, De Harrack closed his concert with Gruenfeld’s 
Hungarian paraphrase which called for technic of the highest order. 
It brought applause. De Harrack’s musical studies when a youngster 
were under Scharwenka and Leschetizky. De Harrack is destined 
to rank high in the small group of piano artists in the true sense, 

Howard U. Maxwell, the baritone, gradually unfolded the range 
and possibilities of his flexible voice. Dr. Maxwell has a pleasing 
personality and gave a well selected program that pleased. Dr. Max- 
well has clear enunciation, His first number was Handel’s 
“Honor and Arms.” He sang “Song of the Evening Star” and 
rendered beautifully Schumann’s “Widmung.”” Dr. Maxwell was at 
his best in the closing number, Schubert’s weird and famous “Erl 
King.” 

Charden needs more concerts of this kind.—Geauga County Record, 
Chardon, Ohio. 


An appreciative audience assembled at the M. E. Church Friday 
evening to listen to what afterward was cénceded to be one of the 
best concerts the music loving public of Kent has had the privi- 
lege of hearing. All were delighted with the beauty of expression 
and interpretation displayed by Charles de Harrack in his piano 
numbers. Dr. Howard U. Maxwell, baritone, possesses a voice of 
rare sweetness and power, together with a pleasing personality. 
These gentlemen are real artists and too much cannot be said in 
their praise.—Kent, Ohio, Friday, October 9, 1914. 


From a classical and masterly viewpoint, Charles de Harrack’s 
superior as a pianist has never been heard in Mansfield. _ In this, 
his third tour of the United States, while still a very young man, 
he has won. fresh laurels wherever he has chanced to play, His 
program was selected from some of the oldest masters, with a few 
of his own compositions scattered through the numbers. He plays 
with deep musical understanding that gives the wonderful works of 
Wagner their-correct interpretation. One of his numbers, nocturne 
by Scriabine, for left hand only, and another Hungarian paraphrase 
by Gruenfeld, as well as the concert etude by Liszt, were given with 
an exquisite touch and wonderful technic, displaying the real musi- 
cal temperament of the artist. ’ 

Dr. Howard U. Maxwell, who has done considerable work on- the 
lecture platform, where he has won an enviable reputation for him- 
self with his splendid baritone voice, was enthusiastically received 
by his Mansfield audience. His $s were most difficult, espe- 
cially his opening. number, “Honor and Arms,” by Handel. | The 
beautiful song, “Mother o’Mine,” which is familiar to many, and his 
two German songs by Wagner and Schumann were favorites of his 
program. The singer’s great gift for song is delightfully aided by 
his charming personality, which made him a friend of the audience 
at sight.—Mansfield, Ohio, News, October 10, 1914. 

(Advertisement.) 
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ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRAL 
AND OTHER ATTRACTIONS. 


Symphonic. .Organization Busy at Home and Abroad— 
Knights of Columbus Choral Club in Attractive 
Concert—Symphony Tea Talks. 
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St. Louis, Mo., February 18, 1915. 

The eleventh pair of concerts of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra occurred last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. The program opened with overture, “Husitzka,” 
by Dvorak, performed for the first time in St. Louis. 
The big number on the program was the “Romantic” 
symphony (“Sinfonia Romantic”) by C. Giorgi Garofolo, 
played for the first time in the United States. This work 
is in manuscript and conductor Max Zach received quite 
an ovation for his masterly presentation of it. After 
numerous recalls, Mr. Zach bade his men rise in acknowl- 
edgment of the applause. The “Romantic” symphony is 
replete with beautiful and inspiring melodies. The organ, 
played magnificently by Charles Galloway, was used in 
all four movements. The andante was made very im- 
pressive by the use of the Celeste played by Max Gotts- 
chalk. The finale is the most beautiful movement, Ludwig 
Pleier, leader of the cello section, was the soloist, perform- 
ing Volkmann’s concerto for cello, A minor, op. 33. Mr. 
Pleier is unaffected in manner, has a brilliant technic and 
a big tone. As an encore “Sarabande,” by Bach, was 
played. The concluding number by the orchestra, Chab- 
rier’s rhapsody “Espana” was given an impressive reading. 

The orchestra, assisted by Mary Maiben Allen, contralto, 
gave a successful concert at Alton, Ill., Tuesday night, to 
a capacity house. 


Sunpay “Pop.” 


The most interesting popular concert of the season was 
given last Sunday afternoon by the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, There was no soloist, although concertmaster 
Hugo Olk’s violin was heard to fine advantage in “Medi- 
tation” from Massenet’s “Thais,” as was also Lorenzo 
Sansone’s French horn in the nocturne and wedding march 
from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by Mendelssohn. 
Others numbers included overture to “Haensel and Gretel,” 
Humperdinck; suite “In Holland,” Kriens; “A Petits Pas” 





(Marcietta), Sudessi; “The Flatterer,” Chaminade; entr’- 
acte from “Rosamunde,” Schubert; overture “Raymond,” 
Thomas; “Le Dernier Somniel de la Vierge,’” Massenet; 
“Loin du Bal,” Gillet, and finale of act one, “Lohengrin.” 


SympHony TEA TALKs. 


The Symphony Tea Lecture at Cicardi’s Winter Garden 
last Thursday afternoon was delivered by Rev. Z. B. T. 
Phillips. He. analyzed and explained the new Garofalo 
symphony and his talk was illustrated at the piano, A 
very large audience was present. 


KNIGHTs oF CoLuMBUS CHORAL CLUB. 


The Knights of Columbus Choral Club, an organization 
of one hundred and six male voices, gave a concert in the 
Odeon, last Friday evening, February 12, with Malvine 
Parry, the young American contralto, as soloist. The 
chorus’ opening numbers, “The Cavalier’s Song,” by Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, and “O Flame of Gold,” by L. de Rille, 
were sung with much expression. Miss Parry’s first group 
consisted of “Ah, Love, But a Day,” by Protheroe, “At 
Dawning” and “Call Me no More,” by Cadman. Miss 
Parry has a beautiful contralto voice, wide in range and 
sweet in quality. The chorus’ second group, “Serenade,” 
by Kremser, and “To Celia,” were well rendered. “To 
Celia” had to be repeated. “Amour, Viens Aider” (“Sam- 
son and Delilah”), by Saint-Saéns, was Miss Parry’s most 
pleasing number and she responded with “Ah mon fils,” 
from “Le Prophet,” by Meyerbeer. “The Destruction of 
Gaza,” sung by the chorus, was delivered in a dramatic 
manner. The tone quality, particularly of the lower voices, 
was beautiful. Miss Parry again sang her way into the 
hearts of her audience via four folk songs. “When I 
Was Seventeen” had to be repeated. W. T. Diebels was 
the able accompanist. 


Etta Epwarps’ Pupits SUCCESSFUL. 

Hettie Scott Gough, artist-pupil of Etta Edwards, sang 
for the Afternoon Musicale Club of the Ethical Society 
at the Sheldon Memorial, Friday afternoon, February 12. 
She will sing French songs at the French afternoon to 
be given by members of the Twentieth Century Art Club, 
at the Lorelei, on Monday afternoon, February 22. 

Another Edwards’ student who is filling many engage- 
ments this winter is Frank Spahn, baritone. In the dis- 


banding of the quartet at the First Congregational Church, 
Mr. Spahn was retained as soloist and precentor. 


Piano Recitat By Kroecer ALUMNI. 


A piano recital by the alumni members of The Kroeger 
School of Music will be given at Musical Art Hall tonight. 
The following will participate in the program: Mrs. B. 
F. Goodwin, Ann Nicculls, Nan Byrnes, Mabel Bibb, 
Aleda Koch, Katherine Carmichael, Grover Smith, Nicho- 
las Devereux, Horace White and Stanley Goldman. E, R. 
Kroeger has returned from Waterloo, Ill, where he gave 
a lecture-recital at Memorial Hall, last Sunday night. 

May Birpre Dirzver. 





Jean Verd Accompanies Casals. 


Jean Verd, the Parisian pianist and accompanist, who is 
now in New York, having been released by the French 
Government from the hospital duties in which he has been 
engaged since the beginning of the war, was selected by the 
cellist, Pablo Casals, to accompany him at his recital at 
the Peabody Institute, Baltimore. Mr. Verd’s accompani- 
ment is notable and was especially so on this occasion, and 
Mr. Casals insisted upon him taking the encore with him 
and bowing his thanks from the platform in response to 
the applause which greeted the performance of Beethoven’s 
“Variations on a Mozart Theme.” Mr. Verd is noted in 
Paris as an accompanist as well as pianist and is connected 
with the National Conservatoire in the capacities both of 
examiner and pianist. 








St. Cecilia Club with Philharmonic. 


The St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, conductor, is to 
share the last two concerts of the New York Philharmonic 
Society at Carnegie Halil on March 25 and 26, the club 
singing the “Magnificat” in the last movement of Liszt’s 
“Dante” symphony. 








A.—What has 
Europe? 

B.—Oh, it is still there as long as the air is filled with 
the screech of shells, the whistling of bullets, and ihe roll 
of the war drum. 


become of the musical atmosphere in 
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Katharine Goodson’s Applause. 


- Gor ! and hes shown herself to be one of the true en- 
pire. ‘ players among pianist Her performance was in many ways 
—:. able in its measure and balance, its rhythmic buoyancy. She 
es ted th Messrs. Kneisel, Svecenski and Willeke in a delight- 
1 terpretation of one of Brahms’ most original and beautiful 
The New York Times, February 10, 1915. 
x I elper whom Mr. Kneisel called in was Katharine Goodson, 
p t is always a pleasure to hear whether she displays her fine 
- nship in a recital or gives her aid to an ensemble.—The New 


e, February 10, 1915. 





I kill as an ensemble player has won on several occasions the 
f Kneisel audiences, and last night her art and her per- 
represented important factors in the vigorous and stirring 
nee the great German composer’s familiar music received.— 

The New York Press, February 10, 1915. 


There w no more beautiful thing in the whole concert than the 
the Brahms quartet. Miss Goodson’s tone and 

f playing—for she is an ensemble player who does 

ie t try to dominate to the detriment of the general effect—blended 
t of the other players admirably—The New York Herald, 





1ance in this number demonstrated her musician- 
New York American, February 10, 1915. 

: One t best ensemble players of the period and who, on this 

he sion, nobly assisted the Kneisels in presenting this work—which 

Brahmsites seem to like—in as favorable a light as possible.— 
Evening Post, February 10, 1915. 

enlivened the proceedings in the Brahms quartet 

Miss Goodson subordinated 

ciently to be within the ensemble and yet not too utterly 

nce in the slow movement of the quartet was of 


e Evening Journal, February 10, 1915. 


sh of incisive enthusiasm. 


Miss Goodso owed herself as admirable an ensemble player as 
ist The Evening World, February 10, rors. 





Miss ( ison played with feeling and fine sense of rhythm.—The 
Br lyn Daily Eagle, February 10, 1915. 





Mme. Goodson in the solo pieces showed herself a tempera- 
with powers of a remarkable character. She exhibited 
- rf expression and an exquisite touch, But it was in the 
concerto that she demonstrated her singular individuality as 
fted with poetic vision and essentially sound and whole- 
she does In the concerto, illustrating almost 
phase of her equipment—brilliance of tone, tenderness of style. 
<2 efined beauty of phrasing. Mme. Goodson was awarded salvos 
the conclusion.—Ottawa Citizen, February 12, 1915. 
fa Wonderful is the only adjective to apply to the playing of Mme. 
i i00dson ler virtuosity was displayed in the group of numbers she 
ed first, and her profound artistic perception was shown in the 
nd meaning she imparted to the Grieg concerto in A minor. 
movements she progressed with perfect mastery 
it t s of the meaning of the music, and with a brilliance and 
c nd tone that entranced the audience, already sur- 
fine things. : Altogether the concert was a notable 
or Le vent.—Ottawa Free Press, February 12, 1915. 
as (Advertisement. ) 





os ee Harrison-Irvine Musical Events. 





essamine Harrison-Irvine, the pianist, whose attractive 
ae idios in Carnegie Hall, New York, are the scene of many 
4k pleasant musical gatherings, gave a reception with music 
Y= to Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Godowsky and the Misses Go- 

recently. Jenny Larson, the gifted soprano; Ro- 
‘ alie Wirthlin and Andrea Sarto sang a number of songs 
ot by Marion Bauer. Jacques Kasner, assisted by Diana Kas- 
} ner, pl ayes ae violin solos delightfully. Another in- 
strumentalist upon this occasion was Julien Paul Blitz, 
the cellist, whose numbers were well chosen and equally 
\ new trio for women’s voices was also well 
received and enthusiastically applauded. The studio was 
crowded with musicians and music lovers as well as by 


a well received 


| people prominent in society. 
es Mrs. Irvine is director of the piano department of St. 
Margaret’s School for Girls, Waterbury, Conn., and as 
such provides many interesting musicales for the students 
= there. On January 22, under her direction, eight young 
usicians gave a recital, works by Chopin, Rubinstein, 
Boe A Cadman, Elgar, Pierne, Scarlatti, and Tausig being heard. 
At the same school on February 3, Reber Johnson, vio- 
Ay j \ linist; Laura Bristol, soprano, and Mrs. Irvine, pianist, 
ive an interesting recital, the program including works 
eines ry Wagner, Beethoven, Barowski, Nevin, Mary Helen 
Saint-Saéns, Macmillan, Kreisler, Dvorak, Florent 
Schmitt and others, 

{ter ‘n February 19, at the Horace Mann Auditorium of 
iE J Columbia University, New York, Harriet Marple, soprano, 
i nd Julien Paul Blitz, cello, gave a recital. Mrs. Harri- 
nee n-irvine was at the piano and her sympathetic ac- 
ipaniments were the subject of special praise: on the 

of the soloists and the audience. 
oe Mrs. Harrison-Irvine will present her pupil, Louise 
2 Gugelmann, in recital at her studios in Carnegie Hall, New 
Be rk, on Sunday afternoon, March 7. “Miss Gugelmann, 
pies who is but sixteen years of age, has already successfully 
; filled several professional engagements and this recital 
{ a promises to be filled with interest. Her program will in- 


Preseess 
r 


clude fantasie in C minor (Bach), sonata in E flat 
ae (Haydn), two Chopin etudes, Csardas (Joseffy), two num- 
a bers by Moszkowski, three compositions of Leopold Go- 





artet the piano part was played by Katharine 


dowsky, “Der Ritt der Walkiiren” (Brassin-Wagner) and 


closing with “Valcik” (Mokrejs). Miss Gugelmann is a 


serious worker and very ambitious, possessing an excellent 
technic. She will be assisted by Hallet Gilberté, who will 
give three groups of his songs. This affair promises to be 
a real musical treat. 





BALTIMORE CONCERTS. 


San Carlo Opera Company Scores Success in Excellent 
Performances— Symphony Concert and Other 
Melodic Activities. 

213 Prospect feeaue, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md., February 20, 1915. 

The San Carlo Opera Company, a splendidly organized 
troupe, ably managed, and consisting of excellent artistic 
forces, filled an engagement at the New Academy of 
Music, February 15-20, and scored pronounced success. 
Details of the performances will follow in the next letter 
from Baltimore. 

Boston SympHONyY CONCERT. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a brilliant pro- 
gram of classic music at its fourth concert, The Brahms’ 
C minor symphony was played, followed by the “Shep- 
herds’ Music” from the Bach “Christmas Oratorio.” 
Bach’s D minor concerto for two violins was played won- 
derfully by Messrs. Witek and Noack; and the “Leonore” 
overture, No. 3, closed the program. 

Notes. 

Marguerite Maas gave a piano recital of works by mod- 
ern composers, at the Charcoal Ciub Exhibition, last Satur- 
day afternoon. She aroused much enthusiasm in her audi- 
ence. 

S. Taylor Scott, baritone, and Max Rosenstein, violinist, 
were the soloists at the sacred concert last Sunday, at 
the Naval Academy Chapel, Annapolis. 

Maunders’ “Penitence, Pardon and Peace” was excel- 
lently given, last Tuesday, by the choir of St.’ Michael’s 
and All Angels Church, assisted by some of the members 
of the local chapter of the Guild of Organists, The solos 
in the cantata were sung by Merrill Hopkinson, baritone, 
and F. C. Barrow, tenor. 

Edna Schaffter, soprano; Adolph Torovsky, pianist, and 
Max Rosenstein, violinist, will give a recital at Chester- 
town, on Friday. DLE. 











CARUSO SINGING AT THE BILTMORE MUSICALE, 
HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 1. 
Sketched from life by Jerome Uhl, baritone. 





Southerners Extol Eddy. = — 

Deland, February 3.—One of the greatest treats for the music 
lovers of Deland and the surrounding communities was on Tues- 
day evening at the university auditorium, when Claretite’ y of 
Chicago was heard in his work at the pipe organ. His program 
was varied to please and appeal to the musical people, those en- 
joying the technical and those enjoying the home melody. He held 
the hearers at his finger tips almost the entire evening, and the less 
musical of the hearers were marveling at the control of the manuals 
and of the pedal board and the wonderful effects in the different 
stops. 

. . The organ responded to the artist’s touch in the massive 
dignity and power of these compositions. . . 

Mr. Eddy’s own pleasing personality and his knowledge of the 
king of instruments won many admirers in our town, and every 
season as this great artist makes his tour through the state the 
people of Deland will look forward to having him here again.— 
Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fia., February 5, 1925. 








The audience which greeted Clarence Eddy, the renowned or- 
ganist, in a recital here last night, taxed the seating capacity of the 
First Baptist Church, many being compelled to stand. All were 
delighted with the great musician’s work. Mr. Eddy came to 
Gainesville under the auspices of the Philharmonic Society.—Times- 
Union, Jacksonville, Fila. 





Clarence Eddy, as a concert organist of international fame, drew 
an audience of fully 1,000 people at the First Avenue Methodist 
Church last evening to! hear him play. Every minute from the first 
note in the op ber to the late note in the toccata 
number as the cleaing | selection, was filled with something good from 
the great organ under the noted master. That St. Petersburg people 
appreciate such a treat is evident from the attention that was given 
to Mr, Eddy throughout the two-hour recital, 

Through the two hours Mr, Eddy carried his audience with him- 
self into the heights of ethereal inspiration, or to the heart moving 
emotions, or into ecstatic joy and mirth as did one portion of his 
fantasia on “My Old Kentucky Home.” Of the 1,000 persons in the 
house, there was not one but who would be glad to hear Mr. Eddy 
on the great organ in the Panama-Pacific Exposition, where he is to 
play five big concerts this month. Mr. Eddy went to Gainesville this 
morning and will appear there this evening.—Independent, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 








Clarence Eddy thrilled a large and appreciative audience at the 
First Avenue Methodist Church last night, with an organ recital that 
musical critics pronounced the finest ever given locally. The great 
virtuoso seemed to be at his very best, and his execution was mas- 
terful. 

From the concert prelude on a German chorale the first number 
of the recital to the toccata in F major, the tenth and last, his 
listeners were held spellbound. The marvelous ways in which the 
wonderful organist succeeded in executing the masterpieces made his 
recital easily the musical event of the season.—Daily Times, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., February 5, 1915. (Advertisement.) 


A Maeterlinck Tribute. 


“Maeterlinck is the greatest of Belgian writers, the first 
of them to attain world fame, the acknowledged example 
of complete synthesis of the Germanizing and Latinizing 
forces which meet in a people embodying the two great 
European types,” writes Charles C. Clarke in the Yale Re- 
view dealing with the development of Belgian literature. 
“The product of that development,” he says, “which is seen 
in the writers of the last three decades and reaches its 
most interesting example in Maeterlinck, is a man who 
speaks and thinks in French, not as an acquired language, 
but .a second mother tongue, but who is yet far from 
abandoning the didactic, reflective spirit of Teutonic 
thought,” Elsewhere in his article Mr. Clarke says: 

“In England and in America his work is appreciated be- 
cause its interest is more than merely artistic. We are 
not, as are the French and Belgians, susceptible primarily 
to art. _To us art is a desirable thing, but accessory. We 
weicome it in Maeterlinck; we could not imagine him 
without it; but we read. him because, like Ibsen 
aiid Tolstoi he contains thought, and because he 
does not give it up to us without exacting that expenditure 
of éffort by which we measure value. Perhaps the cruel- 
est criticism of Maeterlinck is the title ‘Belgian Shakes- 
peare;” given him by admirers. No writer of today,” con- 
cludes Mr. Clarke, “could escape the effect of such com- 
parison, but it should not prevent this man from having a 
reputation of. his own.” P 


* 








a 





‘Theo Heation’s: New York Recital 





Theo- Henrion, a Belgian pianist, now professor in a 
Canadian conservatory, was heard in recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New: York, on February 19. Mr. Henrion gave a 


. scholarly performance, displaying a well developed technic 


and a knowledge of classical interpretation. 
He was at his best in Beethoven’s sonata, op. 100, but his 
interpretations of the Debussy “Ballade” and “Danse” were 


‘also ‘most. excellent. 


Others numbers on his program were Chopin's: twelve 
preludes.and ‘scherzo. in C sharp minor, Mendelssohn’s pre- 


-ludétin B flat, “Moment Musical” arsaccangts oh “Dans les 


Bois,” and twelfth rhapsodie, Liszt. ——" 





Its Note of Protest—“So Miss Banger played for you? 
She claims that she can make the piano speak.” 

“Well, I’ll bet if it spoke it would say: ‘Woman, you 
have played me false.’”—Boston Transcript. 
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May Mukle’s Foreign Press Notices. 


May Mukle and her sister, Anne Mukle, made their debut at the 
Klindworth Scharwenka Hall with entire success. 

The former masters her instrument with masculine strength and 
verve. In the sureness with which she surmounts all technical 
difficulties she recalls to mind Terésa Carréfio.—Bérsen-Courier, 
Berlin. 








May Mukle is a most capable artist. . . . 

Her tone is full and flexible, her technic shows true virtuosity, 
her whole style displays fineness of perception combined with robust 
musical feeling.—Bérsenzeitung, Berlin. 





May Mukle, a cellist gifted with a fine technic, a full noble can- 
tilene and tasteful, sound musical ability, gave of her best in the 
beautiful Locatelli sonata, and in the fresh copies of old dance 
forms by Dunhill.—Neueste Nachrichten, Leipsic. 





An evening of cello music could easily be tedious. There was 
nothing tedious when May Mukle gave her concert yesterday. Her 
playing revealed wonderful bow and finger technic, and delightful 
clearness and naturalness of expression.—Tageblatt, Leipsic. 





Lucky those who were not tempted by the warm weather to ab- 
sent themselves from the concert given by the English cello vir- 
tuoso, May Mukle, for they were richly repaid. 

Though there had been no advertisement, those people in the 
audience enjoyed a wealth of glorious new impressions, learned 
to know a talent which we shall certainly never lose sight of again. 

A splendidly warm, round and full tone, shaded to the finest 
nuances, a quite unusual bowing technic such as we have not seen 
since Casals was here, these are the outstanding features of this 
English artist’s playing. Her treatment of the C string sounded 
like the tones of an organ, while the distinction of her style was 
only rivalled by the beauty of her tone in the pleasure she gave 
her hearers. The faultless phrasing, too, was remarkable. The 
applause was deafening and seemed as if it would never end. We 
already look forward with pleasure to Miss Mukle’s next concert. 
—Sonn. U. Montags-Courier, Vienna. 

ene 
May Mukle’s phrasing was strikingly clear and convincing, and 
her intonati bsolutely true. She proved herself, in fact, to be 
an artist through and through, and to be worthy of standing in 
the very front rank of living violoncellists.—The Times, London. 
—— 

May Mukle is a young violoncellist who goes on from good things 
to better, 

An artist of no mean powers and an executant from whom no 
secrets of the violoncello’s technic are hidden, everything that she 
does has the stamp of real charm and distinction. 

D’Albert’s concerto in C is not, perhaps, a deeply interesting 
work, So beautiful was Miss Mukle’s performance of it, however, 
so round and pure was her tone, so finished was her phrasing, and 
with such sympathy did she bring out all that was best in the 
music, that she made one forget its weaknesses in the excellence 
of the interpretation.—The Daily Telegraph, London. 








With her broad style, pure, rich tone, and irreproachable technic, 
she must take a very high place in the ranks of contemporary 
cellists, 

The varying characteristics of the two compositions served to 
display in full measure the features of Miss Mukle’s playing, her 
neat finger work in the first, and the charm of her cantabile and 
clear and artistic phrasing in the second. 

Previously she had played d’Albert’s concerto in C with a mas- 
terly command of her instrument and with a musical intelligence 
of high order.—The Standard, London. 


The playing at the recital given expressed as it always does, a 
distinct personality: Miss Mukle played throughout with unfailing 
tunefulness, beauty of tone and enthusiasm.—The Morning Post, 
London, 





Fresh from a series of triumphs on the Continent, May Mukle 
gave a most successful concert at Queen’s Hall. 

The richness of her tone, the simple dignity of her style, and 
her rare interpretative powers, surely entitle her to a place in the 
front rank of violoncellists of the day, and her concert yesterday 
was interesting both on account of the unusual excellence of the 
program and of the perfect artistic sense which characterizes her 
performance.—The Globe, London. (Advertisement.) 





Mozart Society Program. 





Frieda Hempel, Metropolitan Opera Company soprano, 
will be the soloist at the New York Mozart Society (Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, president) concert, this Wednesday 
evening, February 24, at the Hotel Astor. 

This is the program in full: 


Overture, The TRGRrides. .isccccccvcscctcscccccccccececeses Mendelssohn 
Orchestra. 
Aria, Martern aller Arten, from Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, 
Mozart 
Frieda Hempel. 

Cees CR oo os se wkbcnc ccs scceessdedecnsinevece Mackenzie 
We Te Deis ainsi. kw 6G T 0s bin ecg woe eae woop tenes Fd088 Schubert 
Mozart Society Choral. 

WIPO iii disc ckee ce ccnse tebeces co secetncesece dois «oy Renee, 
gE Fre EPEC ET POT UMTS TT LETT LPO TEE e RE 
Hoveh... earch, ie Levche.. .sccvescees cscs cence ss cce cele eee Schubert 
Frieda Hempel. 

Cay Te onan dc eds noes cons sane sasenveu eres vaeeesereny Schumann 
CRAG eve sc bSecevedoas chocdensbesceeavecebinl estecuce Satees Rossini 
(Incidental solo by Beulah Munson.) 

Mozart Society Choral. 

" ‘/ 
Selections. 


Orchestra. 


Traum durch die Dammerung..........-.....2.-eee seen ees R. Strauss 

Wiegenlied 04.2 ...-ccecec cece ee eeren cane eenenscneseneceeanens Mozart 

Vergebliches Standchen .......-... 60 seec cece eres seee ene eeees Brahms 
Frieda Hempel. 

ee a TINUE oso so cuditens ns ben obabe tes cence cs s0anee sepene Gilchrist 

Mozart Society Choral. 

Walts trom Misdille 6712200 6. rc OA RS Gounod 
Frieda. Hempel. ' 

Ee Pee tee og eee e SCE EY LENT Pee Tore Brahms 

Trust in the. Lord (Largo).............. pad bade ita tbsttags Handel 


Mozart Society Choral, orchestra and organ. 
Walter Henry Hall is the conductor of the chorus and Charles 
Gilbert Spross, accompanist. 





BND REVIEWS 


G. Schirmer, New York. 
“Fairyland,” an Opera in Three Acts, the Book by Brian 
Hooker, and the Music by Horatio Parker. 


This is the prize opera, the second ten thousand dollar 
prize work from the pens of these two commercially suc- 
cessful authors. There is, of course, considerable interest 
in a work that has made more money for the composer 
than any opera of Wagner ever madé in an equal number 
of performances. The composer is also to be congratulated 
on the general attractiveness of the G. Schirmer edition 
of his work. Few, if any, of the greatest masters ever 
saw such typographical splendor. 

The music is constructed on the most approved modern 
lines, and it consists°6f accompanied recitative in phrases 
whose length, melodic outline, and emotional intensity, are 
determined by the librettist’s words only. A casual ex- 
amination of the score reveals no symmetrical and balanced 
melodies which could be used in an operatic selection or 
played by the street organs which have helped to popular- 
ize the tunes of Verdi, for instance. The opera is written 
in that style which is the most difficult to make popular, 
and unless the hearer is moved by the drama itself and 
hears the words sung by the actors, he will get no im- 
pressions from this music but restlessness and an intermin- 
able chain of discords. The dramatic truth and power of 
this music can only be revealed when the opera is staged. 
A$ music to play on the piano—for which purpose it was 
not intended—it has very little charm, and is, moreover, 
too difficult to be managed by the average pianist. There 
are exactly 250 pages in the volume. 


John Church Company, New York 





“A Book of Ballads for Female Voices,” for Schools and 
Glee Clubs, Words by Alice C. D. Riley, 
Music by Jessie L. Gaynor. 


This album contains thirty songs and a Maypole dance, 
composed by one of the most melodious of the popular 
American song writers. The songs are all simple, with 
well marked rhythms and easily remembered tunes, as befit 
music for the young and unskillful. This album will un- 
doubtedly enjoy a wide popularity. 


Two Soncs: “THe Biue Bonnet,” “THe Patient Lover.” 
Composed by Alexander Russell. 

In both of these songs simple sentiments and a playful 
disposition are happily expressed. They are trifles, but 
they are redeemed by the grace and charm of the music. 
They can be used on many occasions when songs with a 
powerful emotional appeal would be out of place. 


“My True Love Hata My Heart.” Song, with words by 
Sir Philip Sidney, and music by C. Hugo Grimm. 

This song is a happy combination of an old English 
lyric and music that has just enough of the old style in 
it to flavor it without making it archaic and unattractive 
to modern ears. It-is thoroughly vocal and a very accept- 
able setting of a sixteenth century lyric by one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s soldier poets. 


Two Compositions FoR OrGAN: “Caprice” and “Humor- 
ESKE.” By C. Edgar Ford. 

These are more important works than their title might 
suggest. They are modern in harmony, but are neverthe- 
less well written for organ and are not merely orchestral 
movements arranged for the keyboards. Most of the diffi- 
culties, such as they are, lie in the right hand part. The 
pedal part is comparatively easy. These new organ com- 
positions are well worth the careful attention of organists. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston. 


“Amor Pacis” (Love of Peace,) an Andantino for Organ, 
Composed by Arthur Dorey, 


This work is smoothly written and has an easy and nat- 
ural melodic flow. It will please a congregation and it is 
perfectly suited to church use, being free from anything 
sensational or dramatic. On a concert program at a re- 
cital it may prove to be a little monotonous by reason of 
its continuously placid smoothness. But, of course, it is 
not a concert piece. As an offertory it is satisfactory. 


Boosey & Co., New York. 


“Retrospection,” a Transcription for Organ of Charles 
Marshall’s Song, “I Hear You Calling Me.” 


The title is obviously chosen in order that organists may 
be allowed to play it in churches where the name of the 
love song might not be welcomed. In a footnote the ar- 
ranger says: “As no two organs are exactly alike, the 
arranger has not indicated the registration. But the com- 
poser’s original intentions are indicated in the clearest 
possible manner in the following arrangement where the 
melody is always in the right hand, and the accompanying 
harmony always in the left. The expression marks here 
given are those furnished by the composer for the song.” 
An examination of the transcription shows that the ar- 
ranger has added practically nothing of his own to the 
original song, but has contented himself with transferring 
the song and the piano accompaniment directly to the organ 
keyboards and pedals. It can be played on a two-manual 
instrument. 


“Hotway SKetcHes.” Op. 61. 
lished by Boosey & Co. 

It always is a delight to come across piano music from 
the pen of Clarence Lucas, for he is a composer possessed 
of a large fund of melody, wide ryhthmic facility and ex- 
treme taste and cleverness in workmanship. He does not 
lose himself in vaporous maunderings meant to be “at- 
mospheric” and “characteristic,” and therefore a Lucas 
composition is one to which the musical person turns with 
relief in these days, for he is sure to find it euphonious 
and charged with a message of the kind that obtained be- 
fore music began to be used as the handmaiden of ugli- 
ness. 


By Clarence Lucas. Pub- 


Of the present volume “Barcarolla” is a most attractive 
bit of tonal lilting. “Pro Patria” sounds a page of rugged 
chanting, old Britannic in suggesting; “In Alabama” is 
refined “ragtime” of the kind Dvorak employed and Lucas 
has spiced it with irresistibly piquant harmonies. “An In- 
terlude” is a rich melodic strain in slow waltz time, and 
had the composer vulgarized his accompaniment—a thing 
of which he is incapable—the piece easily could be 
“boomed” into one of the popular “hesitation” dances of 
the season. “Mazurka” and “In the Alameda” (the latter 
touched with sparkle and color) wind up the excellent lit- 
tle collection brilliantly. It will give much pleasure to 
musicians, as well as to amateurs. Of singular appropri- 
ateness are the poetic stanzas which the composer has af- 
fixed to each number as a motto. 





Germaine Schnitzer Guest of Honor. 





On Wednesday evening, February 10, Germaine Schnit- 
zer was guest of honor, together with Josef Hofmann, 
Ernest Schelling and Mischa Elman and other notables, 
at a soiree musicale given at the Welte-Mignon Studio on 
Fifth avenue, New York, when the young pianist’s record 
of Saint-Saéns’ “Toccata” was one of the numbers on the 
program. On the following evening Miss Schnitzer was 
honor guest at a dinner party given for her by Isabel 
Hauser, the pianist, at her beautiful apartment in the Hotel 
Apthorp. 





Ethel Kinnaman Scores at Plainfield. 





Ethel Kinnaman, the contralto, scored a notable success 
last Thursday evening in a recital at Plainfield, N. J. To 
those who are familiar with this singer’s work, this is no 
surprise, for Miss Kinnaman is taking her place with the 
leading contraltos of this country. Her voice is of excep- 
tional quality, with an unusual range. She sings under 
the direction of Kurt Schindler at Temple Emanu-El, New 
York. 
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San Carlo Opera in Brooklyn. 
a it excellent traveling opera organization, the San 
< lo Opera Company, under the managing directorship 
f tune Gallo, and the baton leadership of Giuseppe 
\ngelini, opened a week’s engagement on Monday after- 
: on, February 22, at the Majestic Theatre, Brooklyn, and 
[as gay Aida” there on the evening of that day. Both per- 
Pe rormancs drew pac ked houses. 
Rex Martha,” Edvige Vaccari, a soprano of stunning ap- 
n ur | impressive vocal gifts, sang Lady Harriet 
: | ive an excellent account of herself. Anita Sedel- 
- mayer was a very acceptable Nancy. Salvatore Sciaretti 
») ; the Lionel) revealed a tenor voice of pleasing lyrical qual- 
: ity and acted gracefully and sincerely. The Plunkett was 
wats Angelo Antola, an artist of remarkable vocal ability. He 
has a rgan of uncommon volume, as well as of charm, 
ae. a he sings with real refinement and yet with infectious 
armth 
An “Aida” performance of real worth was that presented 
well drilled and carefully selected Gallo organization. 
Mme. Kestner, who replaced the indisposed Ester Ada- 
a erto, gave an impassioned and intensively sung Aida. 
y Carolina Zawner, a routined and tasteful vocalist, showed 
Es also histrionic authority as Amneris. Alessandro Modesti, 
Ate magnificent Amonasro, sang with exceptional power and 
effect \ very sympathetic tone quality is that of Emilio 
t Sesona, the Ramfis. Last, but by all means foremost, was 
a Oka Giuseppe Agostini, a tenor of really beautiful voice, who 
ety sings and ac with the mixture of tenderness and fire 
meee wt requisite in the Radames role, and looks heroic because of 
[ hi uth and well proportioned figure. He was made the 
: 1) recipient of a deserved ovation. 
A ole In choral and orchestral execution the forces were sat- 
* isfactory, and the pictorial and dress outfitting, while not 
ah extravagant, fulfilled all the artistic requirements. The 
O14 conductor led from memory, in the Toscanini manner, and 
i showed complete knowledge of the score. 
ye ee It is to be regretted that the exigencies of time and 
space do not permit a longer report, as there is much to 
Aa be said about this first class opera company in which all 
q the executive effort is expended on improving the ensemble 
=, : and securing. capabie soloists rather than on glittering 
scenery and attractive but misleading billboards and press 


fuiminations 





Mukle-Fryer Joint Recital. 
May Mukle, cellist, and Herbert Fryer, pianist, gave the 
7 first of two scheduled sonata recitals at the Bandbox The- 
tre, New York, on February 21. The program upon this 





«ecasion consisted of the Bach sonata in G; two piano * 


; sol ‘Clair de lune” (Debussy) and “Variations Bril- 


lantes” (Chopin), and the sonata in F, by Richard Strauss. 
\ good sized audience representing the elite of the music 
4g | f New York gathered to hear this enjoyable recital 
ind the evening was pervaded with a truly artistic spirit 
shout. The playing of these two artists is excellent. 
f them are masters of their instruments, and they 
are at all times in perfect accord in their interpretation of 
Fehiid 1e ensemble works 
Mr. Fryer is especially to be commended for not over- 
ng the piano at any time, notwithstanding the many 
temptations that exist in both of the sonatas. His tech- 
nic is of a very brilliant nature, but he uses it tastefully 
ee nd with fine restraint, accomplishing with true art the 
wi variance between the ensemble style and the solo style so 
necessary in a successful rendition of a program of this 
As a soloist it may be said that Mr. Fryer is appar- 
Whe ently a modernist, for this interpretation of Debussy’s 
ihe 2): Clair de Lune” was remarkably faithful to the inten- 
tions of the composer, full of poetry and mystery and re- 
plete with that lightness and charm which the modern 
a French school so truly holds. 
iss Mukle enjoys a large reputation as a cellist and 
4 lid herself full justice upon this occasion. Her tone is 
1y ie exquisite, very large at times, but always deliciously so- 
norous and of exquisitely tender quality. Her technic 
tonation are faultless and she combines interpreta- 
| tion in the strictly classical manner, as it is necessary in 
wrtions of the Bach sonata, with brilliant and 
ae fe passionate legato in other portions of the same work and 
f k in the Strauss sonata almost throughout. Neither of these 
Hv vorks afforded Miss Mukle any opportunity to display the 
: il y of technic for which she is noted, but her re- 
ere erve force was at all times evident. 
1 recital was an unusually satisfactory art 
<p ering, and the many music lovers present demonstrated 
enjoyment of it with much hearty applause. Miss 
Mukle and Mr. Fryer are to give another recital on Sun- 
y evening, March 7, at the same theatre. 


ms, a 


Tina Lerner’s Usual Success. 





| \ lina Lerner will play the Chopin concerto, in F minor, 
eMeo vith the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, in Chicago,- Feb- 


J : ruary 26 and 27 Among her recent successes were ap- 


pearances in Kansas City, Minneapolis (with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra), and in Toronto, with the 
Mendelssohn choir. The News of the latter city says: 
“No one can play with such featherly delicacy and poetic 





TINA LERNER 


charm as Miss Lerner, She also played the Rubinstein 
cello sonata with Pablo Casals, awakening great enthu- 
siasm.” The Toronto Star called their performance a 
“triumph of ensemble playing.” 





J. Armour Galloway Locates in New York. 


J. Armour Galloway, the singing teacher, has just arrived 
home from Europe after an absence of almost nine years, 
and has opened his studios in the Tuxedo Building, 637 
Madison avenue, corner of Fifty-ninth street, New York. 

At the beginning of the war Mr. Galloway’s Milan stu- 
dios were thronged with an enthusiastic class of artists 
and pupils, drawn practically from every country in 
Europe, many of whom were singing successfully in opera, 
and others were preparing for a debut, and it is a matter 
of record that Mr. Galloway has ten pupils now fighting 
for their respective countries. 

Mr. Galloway has closed his Milan studios and brought 
all his effects here, and it is like being transplanted into 
a bit of artistic old Italy to step into his studio where every 
glance of the eye reveals the rare artistic taste and culture 
of a “connoisseur.” 

Mr. Galloway is looking forward with great pleasure to 
meeting all his old friends and pupils here. 





MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


A Courtesy Extended to Our Advertisers. 
NEW YORK. | 


FEBRUARY, 
Thurs., 25, Aft—VerNnon p’ARNALLE, Little Theatre. 
Thurs., 25, Eve—PuitnHarmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 
Thurs., 25, Eve-—“La Boneme,” Metropolitan Opera 
House. 
Fri., 26, A. M.—BittmMorE Morninc MUSICALE. 
Fri., 26, Aft—Buson1 (Symphony Society), Aeolian Hall. 
Fri., 26, Aft—PuitHarmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 
Fri., 26, Eve—Puttyarmonic Trio, Brooklyn Academy. 
Fri., 26, Eve-—‘“EuryanTHe,” Metropolitan Opera House. 
Sat., 27, Aft-—Harotp Baver-Pasto Casats, Aeolian Hall. 
Sat., 27, Aft—“Mme. Sans-Grene,” Metropolitan Opera 
House. 
Sat., 27, Eve—INTERCOLLEGIATE GLEE Cus, Carnegie Hall. 
Sat., 27, Eve-—“Ama,” Metropolitan Opera House. 
Sun., 28, Aft—PuHitHarmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 
Sun., 28, Aft—Buson1t (Symphony Society), Aeolian Hall. 
Sun., 28, Eve-—Opera Concert, Metropolitan Opera House. 
Sun., 28, Eve—Lro Ornstein, Bandbox Theatre, 
Marcn., 
Mon., 1, Eve.—“L’Oracoto” and “Pacttacct,” Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 
Tues., 2, Aft—Marxk Hampourc. 
Tues., 2, Eve—Vecset, Carnegie Hall. 
Tues., 2, Eve—MeEtropotitan Opera Company, Brooklyn 
Academy. 
Wed., 3, Aft—Ernest Scuewiinc, Aeolian Hall. 














Madrid Music. i 
(From the Monthly Musical Record.) 

The chief musical events here have been the first per- 
formances of “Margot,” by Turina, and “La Vida Breve,” 
by Manuel de Falla. 

Of piano recitals the most important was that given by 
Pepito Arriola, at the Zarzuela’s Theatre. The Spanish 
people were anxious to hear this astonishing artist, who 
has been playing from his very childhood all over Europe 
and America. Now that he has reached his eighteenth 
year, he is considered to be one of the most admirable 
pianists in our country. Adding to this the great value 
of his own compositions, we may truly say that Pepito 
Arriola is one of the most conspicuous figures of our 
national art. 

At the Atheneum also some recitals of special interest 
have been given by M. Costa (violin) and Tomas Teran 
(piano) ; others by M. Lozano, Mme. Parodi (piano), and 
M. Dalman and Mme. Palatin (violin) ; and at the Filar- 
monica by M. Dumesni (piano) and Mme. Freund 
(Lieder). 

Of chamber music we have had: only some concerts by 
the Renacimiento Quartet of Barcelona, recently returned 
from a tour in Europe, where they have introduced the 
works of our composers, Villar Turina and Del Campo. 

At the Teatro Real “Walkyrie” and “Parsifal” have been 
performed under M. Mancinelli; and Italian operas are on 
the daily programs. 

The Orquesta Sinfonica is giving a series of classical 
concerts under M. Breton. Enfin, Perez Casas has un- 
dertaken the formation of a new symphonic orchestra. 








Rachel Frease-Green at Century Opera House 


At the Century Opera House, New York, Sunday even- 
ing, February 28, Rachel Frease-Green, the American so- 
prano, who has been singing leading roles at Covent Gar- 
den and the Berlin Opera, for the past four years, will 
be the soloist with the Russian Symphony Society. Mme. 
Frease-Green is the daughter of the late Judge Frease, of 
Canton, Ohio. Her vocal study with leading vocal teach- 
ers in this country was supplemented by two years with 
Jean de Reszke at Paris. At the conclusion of her studies 
with De Reszke, the soprano was engaged at Covent Gar- 
den under Hans Richter, making her debut as Eva in the 
“Mastersingers.” This success won for Mme. Frease- 
Green the title of “The American Prima Donna Soprano.” 
After her engagement at Covent Garden she went to the 
Berlin Opera, where she appeared as Eva, Sieglinde, Vio- 
letta, Cleopatra, Lucia, Marta and the Jewess. The follow- 
ing year Mme. Frease-Green fulfilled a contract with the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Company, under An- 
dreas Dippel, and was enthusiastically received, returning 
to the Berlin Opera for the following season. 

Mme. Frease-Green is now in America, and will make 
her first appearance in this country this season next Sun- 
day evening. Besides her operatic and concert career, 
Mme. Frease-Green has sung with the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at 
Chicago and Detroit. 








Bowes Studio Notes. 


Charles Bowes is continuing his weekly New York studio 
musicales and has recently presented two baritones of 
widely differing types. 

H. Stephens, a pure ballad baritone, was heard last week. 
His singing was a great delight, as his tone has become 
very simple and flowing, with a rare legato. 

In Felix de Gregorio, a baritone of the operatic school, 
Mr. Bowes has a splendid chance to show the public the 
resourcefulness of the De Reszke work, as Mr. de Gregorio 
already is using a wide variety of tone coloring. 

Mrs. I. L. Banet will be heard at next week’s musicale. 





A Bernstein Musicale. 


An invitation musicale was given at Eugene Bernstein’s 
Conservatory of Music on West End avenue, New York, 
last Sunday afternoon. Many music lovers availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to hear good music. The pro- 
gram consisted of a Schubert sonatina for piano and violin, 
played by Eugene and Michael Bernstein; the Tschaikow- 
sky trio (in memory of a great artist), played by the Rus- 
sian trio, Eugene, Arthur and Michael Bernstein, 

The vocalist of the afternoon was Leon Rothier, basso 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who sang a number 
of selections. 





MacDowell Club Announcement. 


The music committee of the New York MacDowell Club, 
Walter L. Bogert chairman, announces for Friday evening, 
March 5, a joint recital by Carolyn Beebe, pianist; Vera 
Poppe, cellist, and Lucy Gates, soprano. 
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The Gabrilowitsches Make Music. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, master pianist, and Mme. Gabrilo- 
witsch, artist-singer, were the magnets that dmew a numer- 
ous gathering to the Century Theatre last Sunday even- 
ing, February 21. The occasion was a concert given by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. The husband played Rubin- 
stein’s D minor concerto and the wife sang (to her spouse’s 
accompaniment) - the “Romance” from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pique Dame,” the “Song of the Shepherd Lehl” from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow White,” Arensky’s “The Little 
Fish’s Song,” Tschaikowsky’s “None but a Lonely Heart,” 
and Gabrilowitsch’s “Nahe des Geliebten.” The orchestra’s 
pieces were the overture to Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” fantasia, Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s “Armenian” rhapsody and two Caucasian sketches, 
Liadow’s “Enchanted Lake” and short numbers by Gla- 
zounow and Rubinstein. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch revelled in the glowing pages of the 
Rubinstein D minor concerto, of which he played the first 
movement with dramatic breadth, the slow section with 
true romantic sentiment, and the finale with rousing power 
and dash. It is a mystery why the Rubinstein concerto is 
not given more public performances. The work is melo- 
dious, ideally idiomatic for the piano, and not at all trivial 
or banal, and when performed as by Gabrilowitsch last 
Sunday, it reflects rich artistic material which rises often 
to heights of real poetry and grandeur. The player stirred 
his hearers profoundly and they overwhelmed him with a 
detonating reception. 

Mme. Gabrilowitsch shared worthily in the family’s 
triumphs. Her agreeably timbred and excellently trained 
voice responds to all the vocal requirements, and she puts 
into her interpretations of the music and the text deep 
intelligence and warm sympathy, The audience applauded 
the singer delightedly and paid tribue also to the exquisite 
piano accompaniments of husband Gabrilowitsch. 








People’s Symphony Concert. 


A large and delighted audience attended the People’s 
Symphony Concert, Carnegie Hall, New York, February 
20, and listened, with the tension invariably displayed at 
these concerts, to the Wagner-Tschaikowsky program, 
with Laeta Hartley, pianist, and William Hinshaw, bari- 
tone, as soloists. It seemed delighted with the music and 
the performers, and showed it in a marked way. This was 
with good reason, for Franz X. Arens, the conductor, pro- 
duced beautiful effects with his men, now trained to un- 
derstand his designs as never before. Especially was this 
the case with “Traume” (arranged for small orchestra). 
If this was the evening’s climax in delicate utterance, the 
“Valkyrie’s Ride” and Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto made 
another, in tremendous tone and big sweep. Storms of 
fully deserved applause swept the hall. Miss Hartley 
played with entire mastery, rhythmic swing and daintiness 
contrasting in her performance. She is a most admirable 
artist and was repeatedly recalled, when armfuls of flow- 
ers were handed her. Mr. Hinshaw was not in good vocal 
condition, owing to a severe cold, but sang his music, con- 
sisting of the monologue “Wahn, Wahn” and “Wotan’s 
Farewell,” in a way that showed he knew his music and 
the desired vocal effects. He is ever an imposing figure 
on the stage, singing in such manner as to bring about en- 
thusiasm and desire for more. He was obliged to forego 
singing the other number assigned to him owing to his 
illness. 

The concertgoers at these concerts miss Mr. Arens’ 
genial, pointed, analytical remarks, but find compensation 
for this in his literary accomplishment along the same 
lines, a leaflet containing explanatory analysis being now 
distributed, thus saving much time and obtaining even bet- 
ter results than the oral delivery of the same. 





Intercollegiate Glee Club Meet. 





Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard and Pennsylvania Glee 
Clubs will compete in a musical contest at an intercollegiate 
Glee Club Meet, Saturday evening, February 27, Carnegie 
Hall, New York. This will be the second of these con- 
tests at Carnegie Hall. 

The Intercollegiate Musical Council, under whose aus- 
pices these contests are being held, expects to hold them 
annually if they are sufficiently supported by the general 
public. 

The prize will be the possession for one year of a silver 
trophy, presented by the University Glee Club of New 
York, which is to be competed for annually until one club 
has won it three years, when it will become the perma- 


nent property of that club. The judges are Arthur Mees, 
Horatio Parker and Arthur D. Woodruff. 

Aside from the competitive selections, the program in- 
cludes several noteworthy features, among which may be 
mentioned a selection by the University Glee Club of New 
York. The final number will be a rendering of the “Stein 
Song” by the two hundred voices of the competing clubs 
and the University Glee Club. 

It is believed that these meets will do.a great deal to 
raise the standard of college glee club singing. While many 
undergraduate singing societies are already doing both se- 
rious and artistic work, healthy competition cannot fail to 
result in a heightening of ideals. 





Oley Speaks, Baritone-Composer. 


Oley Speaks enjoys the two fold distinction of being a 
baritone whose services are much in demand and whose 





OLEY SPEAKS. 


songs are being widely sung by leading vocalists of the 
present time. 

Mr. Speaks gave this representative program at the Bir- 
mingham (Pa.) school on Saturday evening, February 6: 
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Following that recital the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1915, gave this commendatory review of Mr. 


On the Road to Mandalay.......... 


Speaks’ appearance there: 

“Oley Speaks, the well known composer and baritone, 
gave a song recital at the Birmingham school Saturday 
evening, February 6. This is Mr. Speaks’ second visit to 
Birmingham and he was received even more enthusiastic- 
ally than on the former occasion. The program was well 
chosen and included songs by Carissimi, Secchi, Grieg, 
Schubert, Schumann, Wagner, a group of modern songs 
and four of the singer’s own composition—Morning,’ 
‘Sylvia,’ ‘To You’ and ‘On the Road to Mandalay.’ 

“Mr. Speaks has a very pleasing and sympathetic voice, 
rich and resonant, and he knows how to use it to the best 
advantage. He has unusual interpretative ability and a 
real gift of penetrating below the surface. His rendition 
of Schubert’s ‘Der Wanderer’ and Wagner’s ‘Song to the 
Evening Star’ could hardly have been surpassed. Par- 
ticularly pleasing, also, was his singing of Campbell-Tip- 
ton’s ‘Spirit Flower’ and Albert Mack’s ‘Forever and a 


Day.’ 
most as much as anything on his program. 
good and he sings them as no one else can. ‘On the Road 
to Mandalay’ always ‘brings down the house’; it is sung 
by most of the baritones on the concert stage, but they 
might all profit by hearing it from the composer himself. 

“Mr. Speaks was repeatedly recalled after each group 
and at the end of the program he responded with two ad- 
ditional songs of his own composition, ‘In May Time’ and 
‘An Evening Song.’” 

This was Mr. Speaks’ second engagement in Birming- 
ham in two years and a return is already pending. 

Aside from Mr. Speaks’ many private recitals, he has 
been substituting in church solo choirs since his recent 
return to New York from the West. It will be recalled 
that he was formerly baritone soloist in two of New 
York’s leading churches, the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity and St. Thomas’ Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Fifth avenue. 

His oratorio singing has also been a notable feature of 


Mr. Speaks’ own songs were enjoyed, perhaps, al- 
They are all 


his vocal career. 

The baritone has been generally estimated by the press 
as one who is “finished” in his singing, his voice being of 
“great compass and lucidity and his tone placement most 
perfect”; one who sings with “good taste and shows ex- 
cellent breath control”; one whore “rendition of the pro- 
gram was superb and full or artistic feel'ng,” and showed 
“distinct enunciation”; with a big resonant voice, sonorous 
in tone and perfectly handled—in this manner run his 
press tributes. 

In addition to his regular recitals, Mr. Speaks is giving 
programs composed in part of his own songs, with a so- 
prano soloist. 

Some of this baritone composer’s most recent publica- 
tions by Schirmer are: “Sylvia,” “Eternity,” “A Little Way 
to Walk With You,” “Realization,” “The Lassie I Love 
Best,” “June Time”; two sacred songs, “Twilight and 
Dawn,” “Now the Day Is Over.” Five of these have ap- 
peared within the last two weeks. 





Copeland’s Art. 


George Copeland, the Boston pianist, gave a successful 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on February 22, play- 
ing an unusually well selected and well arranged program 
from which many other recital givers could learn much of 
the taste and temperament of the average audiences. The 
principal matter of interest in the arrangement of the pro- 
gram was the fact that Copeland did not divide it into a 
series of small divisions but into two principal divisions, 
the first being devoted to works by MacDowell, Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Liszt and Schumann, that is, masters of the classic 
school, and the second to Debussy, Albeniz and Grovlez, 
all three of them moderns. 

Mr. Copeland is especially renowned for his Debussy 
playing and he was upon this occasion in no way disap- 
pointing in this regard. He played this master’s “Reflets 
dans l'eau,” “Danse de Puck,” “La Cathédral engloutie,” 
“Les Fées sont d’exquises danseuses,” “Clair de lune,” “La 
Puerta del Vino,” “Feux d’Artifice,” and played them all 
with delicate charm, fine sonority and genuine poetic feel- 
ing. He possesses to a very unusual degree the power to 
express that mystic zsthetic feeling which the modern 
French school has developed. This is not to say, however, 
that he cannot interpret the werks of the classical school, 
for the movement from the MacDowell sonata was excel- 
lent, and the playing of the Liszt and Schumann numbers 
also was fine. Copeland was enthusiastically applauded 
and gave a number of encores. 





Musicale Tea at Oscar Saenger’s Studios. 


Tuesday afternoon, February 16, 
gathered at Mr. Saenger’s studios and enjoyed a splendid 
program given by his artist pupils. Louise Cummings’ 
high, pure soprano voice gave much pleasure in a group 
Miss Cummings is well known on the concert 
stage and is making a specialty this season of German 
Lieder. In the aria from “Oberon” Anica Fabry revealed 
a dramatic soprano voice of unusual range and quality. 
She sang also a group of Slavonian folksongs. Mrs. Ray- 
mond van Reed’s excellent contralto was heard to good ad- 
vantage also. Corinne Wolerstein played the accompani- 
ments. 





a number of guests 


of songs. 





Why is “Traviata? 
Angeles Graphic. 


The soprano is the answer.—Los 
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ro Detroit tional course at the Grand Rapids High School, under the manage- 
eae ee ment of J. W. Beattie, director of public school music. 
BS Detroit, Mich., February 20, 1915. . Oo rs ie 
We Saturday evening, January 90, the Redan eeetee eee February 18 is the date for the next attraction of the Cincin- 
r I Karl Muck, conductor, paid its annual visit to Detroit in the —_ Ovehastra. it do Roped thet Ge Acditorium will be filled, as 
ae Orchestral Associetion series. ‘The comian of this, meee ee this organization bas never played in Grand Rapids before. 
3 ever The symphony was the Ropartz, No. 4, C major eo 
d (played without pause), heard for the first time here. The over- A very successful year is credited to the St. Cecilia Society. The 
b ture to “Genoveva,” op. 81, Schumann; variations on a theme by regular meetings have been well attended and the programs inter- 
hs Josef Haydn, Brahms, and the overture to “Der Freischits,” esting. The study groups have shown much interest. The club’s 
Mas Weber, were the other numbers played by the orchestra in an emi- artist recitals have been among the best. That of the Kneisel 
= satisfying manner. The soloist was Anton Witek, violinist, Quartet and the last, by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, have been a lasting 
laying of the Bruch concerto in G minor, op. 26, rounded inspiration to the members. Christine Miller, contralto, and Edith 
; program of unusual interest and excellence. Chapman Goold are to be the next attractions, for members only. 
x ae © One of the most appreciated efforts of the club is the series of free 
rl Friday evening, February s, at the Hotel Pontchartrain the Tues- Sunday concerts. The services of the performers are donated and 
2 M le presented Mrs. H. H. A. Beach in a program of her the concerts are very well attended. A. <.:T. 
. mpositions, in the giving of which she had the assistance of 
SH Myrr Sharlow, soprano Mrs. Beach’s work as a composer was s 
re less familiar, as there have been at various times recitals Kansas City. 
compositions, but the program contained many things that 2 
a nd as a pianist Mrs. Beach displayed such genuine Kansas City, Mo., February 20, 1915. 


1dmiration was divided between the composer and 














aes Grand Rapids. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., February 16, 1915. 


The fourth concert of the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra had 
for its noteworthy feature the first appearance in the history of the 





She played prelude and fugue, “Suite de Reves de “ogy g 
Columbine’ and “Tyrolean” valee fantasie the first and last being organization of one of the members of the orchestra in a concerto. 
Sn nuscript. Miss Sharlow, also heard for the Gest Ge, snag twe Henri Shostac, concertmaster, gave a most scholarly and finished 
songs,‘ Ah, Love, bet a Day,” “An Old Prayer,” “Sepa- performance of the concerto for violin, No, 3, in B minor, op. 61, 
The Lotus Isles,” “I Send My Heart to Thee,” “O Sweet by Saint-Saéns. The pride, pleasure and enthusi evid d by 
Ye Content,” “Ecstasy,” “Fairy Lullaby” and “Shenk ‘Vea aul in the spontaneous and insistent applause of the entire audience was 
nat ponse te sistent encores she sang the familiar “The Year’s at proof enough that Mr. Shostac “made good” with his public. Under 
Bs , Spring” three tines.’ Miss Sharlow possesses youth, beauty, Carl Busch the orchestra continues to do good work, and even better 
charm and voice and made a most favorable impression. Many playing. The overture to “Hamlet,” by Gade, was exceedingly a 
‘ tions were given for Mrs. Beach st which sew sequaint- teresting and well played. Every one drank deeply of the spon- 
nees were made and old ones renewed with this wonderful woman. taneous joy of Mendelssohn’s “Italian” symphony. 
wr ‘ ooo oo © 
~ \ [he sixth morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale was given Tuesday afternoon, February 16, Tina Lerner and Ralph Osborne 
etre February 2 at the Century Building. Mrs. Joseph N. Krolik sang furnished the fifth atraction of the Fritschy Concert Series, = apant 
; Frauenliebe und Leben” cycle of Schumann; Della Haggerty, recital. Miss Lerner belongs to the class of pianists it is quite im- 
; young violinist of unusual ability, played “Romance” by Rubis- possible to fathom. There is grace, beauty and abandon in all. 
er tein and “Schon Rosmarin” by Kreisler: Mrs. H. Cleland Allison Nothing she did drew more spontaneous applause than the mar- 
roa ing “Vissi d’arte” from “La Tosca,” Puccini; “Un doux lien,” Yelous velocity of her ‘playing of the Weber “Rondo Brilliante.” 
Delbruck, and “Ariette,” Vidal, while the promram closed with Ralph Osborne, baritone, was new to this public. He sang creditably 
re ‘Novelette,” op. 21, No. 1; romance, op, 28, Schumenn, and shep- many difficult and varied songs. Most enjoyable were: Air from 
Y ody, an te, Mae Sirs Fichectein.. Mia: tine’ ont ee, “Amadis,” by Lully; “Deception,” by Tschaikowsky, and air from 
= were the socompaiists Massenet’s “Griseldis.” Power Weaver accompanied the singer most 
© satisfactorily. 
Alice Lydecker, pianist; Dr. Carl S. Oakman, violinist; Ruth oO 2 . 
Mazurette, harpist, and Simon Culp, flutist, furnished the program Among the numerous local affairs none were more interesting 
we r the fourth concert of the Chamber Music Society, Tuesday even- than the song recital by Winifrede Repp, a pupil of Jennie Schultz. 
Pence. February 8, in the Green Room of the Hotel Pontchartrain. Miss Repp sang a long list of French and Italian songs, giving a 
my program was as fellows: Nectarne, Judsesskn: “Wales Seen simple translation of her own before each song. Her voice is clear 
- 5 cholique,” De Valgrand, for flute and harp; suite, E major, No. 3, and true—a quality often lacking in professional singers. Geraldine 
: » and violin, Schuett; ballade for the harp, Hasselman; Shepard played the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor for piano 
a enade for flute- and violin, Boisdeffre. with intelligence and spirit. 
ooo ooo 
Seal May E. Preston gave a piano recital at the Ganapol Hall on the On Monday evening occurred the second concert in the series to 
A € February 1. She was assisted by George Shortland be given by the Kansas City String Quartet. The program con- 
+. ee layed orchestral parts on the second piano. sisted of the Mozart quartet in E flat, No. 14; Schumarin quintet, 
‘ oo op. 44, and “Cing Novellettes” for strings by Glazounow. The ex- 
Pes ot Lyon, soprano; Harriet Story Macfarlane, contralto;  Céllent impression made by this quartet at its first concert was 
es Charles Hargreaves, tenor, aud: Archibald Jackioss Seeiteee cunee materially enhanced by its second appearance. Mr. and -Mrs. Henri 
; n’s “Morning of the Year” in Danville, Ill., February s. Shostac, first and second violins of the organization, ere proving 
EX Jennie M. Sropparp. to be musicians of unusual merit. Hans Peterson, viola, and Alfred 


Buch, cello, give the quartet an excellent balance. 


The Morning Choral Club, under the direction of Mrs. Herman 
F. Dow, gave its midwinter concert in Athenaeum Club Rooms 
Monday evening. This club is composed of women’s voices and the 











Re: Che sical atmosphere here for this season has been quite above ality of work accomplished at its concerts attracts a large patron 
- ) niece Activities of the ‘“Mary Free Bed Guild” are to be greatly age. James P. Wall, baritone, assisted as soloist. 
x ended. John McCormack, the first attraction, sang to a ca- Geneve Lic TEN WALTER. 
house Alma Gluck and Renney were well received. 
2h oo 
iy ciate Fritz Kreisler drew a capacity house recently. Portland, Ore. 
e 
tt there f : : 445 Sherlock Building, 
: Jane Osborn Hannah and the Trio De Luttce proved_ pleasing, Portland, Ore.,: Februasy.12, 5915 
oS Arigo Serato gave a charming program. Emilio de Gogorza, Musical Portland has been very pai awabe for the last few 
¥ Zudolf Ganz and Jeska Swarte-Morse won th le. Each per- ; ; 
ie oo “4 same? vr tz-Morse won the people. Each pe days. First came the fourth concert of the Portland Symphony 
ee ' LOR GRAeeS Oe ie se Orchestra, when some 1,700 persons heard Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
c ; sa ie ' "éniouinn (ih) sidsilese a ae aoe phony, Saint-Saéns’ “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” Bizet’s “Patrie” over- 
R F Oe Bre ee P 8 — ture and other works. Harold Bayley directed. Enthusiasm ran 
! high and the orchestra won a well deserved success. This is the 
organisation's fourth season under the present management. 
PERMELIA 


Sa GALE 


eee 
Two thousand persons were entertained by Alma Gluck and Efrem 
Zimbalist last night. The long list of superlatives has been ex- 
hausted on these artists. In brief, they received a veritable ova- 


Uh CONTRALTO tion, Every seat in the theatre was occupied and many chairs were 
| ea CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL placed on the stage to accommodate the overflow. Owing to the 
pate Management: fact that a large number of music lovers could not obtain seats, 
eon Alma Voedisch, 3941 Rokeby St.,Chicago, II. Gluck and Zimbalist have been engaged to »ppear in another con- 
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cert next Sunday afternoon, Portland is indebted to Steers & 
Coman, the local managers, for these musical treats. 


oo : 

A concert of many fine features was that of the Apollo Club, 
William H. Boyer, director. Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, of Chicago, 
was soloist. She sustained her reputation as a brilliant soprano. 
Her offerings included six songs by James G. MacDermid and 
Mozart’s “Il re Pastore,” the violin obligato being played by Franck 
G. Eichenlaub. The club, which is made up of seventy men, sang 
Cadman’s “Blizzard,” Verdi’s. “Oh, Come in Contrition” and Bul- 
lard’s “Sword of Ferrara.” Mme. MacDermid and the club were 
applauded to the echo by an audience which approximated 1,700. 
The accompanists were James G, MacDermid, Ralph W. Hoyt, Edgar 
E. Coursen and William C. McCulloch, 

©eo 

Recently the Northwestern Normal School of Music and Art pre- 
sented Ethel Edick, pianist, in recital. Edna Gates, soprano, as- 
sisted. Miss Edick’s work has been praised in these columns. 

@oo 

Next Tuesday the Artists’s Chorus of the Monday Musical Club 
will make its debut under the baton of William H. Boyer. The 
chorus number fifty voices. Joun R,. Oatman. 





Columbus. 


Columbus, Ohio, February 20, 1915. 

Fritz Kreisler made his first local appearance Monday evening, 
February 8, before a large audience in Memorial Hall. Carl Lam- 
son provided ianly t 

On Sunday afternoon, ‘Sire 7, Katharine Gleason, organist of 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral, gave the ninth municipal organ recital in 
the Women’s Music Club series, at Memorial Hall. She was ably 
assisted by Katharine Pirrung Ellis, soprano. 

The usual monthly matinee by members of the Women’s Music 
Club took place on Tuesday afternoon, February 9, in Memorial 
Hall, before a good sized and appreciative gathering of music lovers. 
Three new members made their debuts at this recital, Louise Rine- 
hart, violinist; Grace Jeanette Brooks, contralto, and Roswitha Smith, 
soprano, Ruth Gordon, pianist, and Nina Dennis Beatley, organist, 
shared honors on the program with the newcomers, 

A thoroughly delightful concert was given on Tuesday evening. 
February 9, in Memorial Hall, when Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and 
Marcella Craft united in giving genuine pleasure to those who were 
fortunate enough to attend. This was the first appearance of both 
artists in this city. Emity Cuurcn Bennam. 











Coming on Saturday ? 

Paterson put off its musical festival for two weeks to 
give Billy Sunday a clear field, and now the evangelist 
comes along with a postponement of his visit for the same 
time, so that he will butt right in on the tonefest. That 
town simply can’t keep out of trouble—Newark, N. J., 
Star. 





Where They Go. 
“Do you know where the little boys go who don’t put 
their Sunday school money in the plate?” 
“Yes’m—to the movies.”—Williams Purple Cow. 

















OPEN DATES 


NEW SCHENLEY THEATER, PITTSBURGH, PA., 


WANTED for February and March, also booking 
now for next season, high-class musical and concert 

organizations, recitals, soloists, bands and orchestras, - 
etc., either straight rental or percentage basis. Hand- 
somest, most perfectly equipped and elegantly appoint- 
ed modern auditorium in the city. Capacity on 

ground floor and balcony exceeds any other playhouse 

in Pittsburgh. In heart of fashionable district. 

Under direction of John P. Harris and Harry Davis. 

Wire or write 


SCHENLEY THEATER, PITTSBURGH. 














WANTED 


WANTED—To buy a conservatory. Address “M. H.,” 
care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 











eat ZOE FULTON 


2 Direction: Mure Lagen, 500 Sth Ave., New York 
=e Per. Add.: Pennsylvania . lege for Women, Pittsburg, Pa. 





RICHARD EX NOTTS Baritone 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
i For Concert Booking Address 
‘ys aioe 307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ew Violinist 
bint, ; FRANK WOELBER Yichelst 4 
d : Authorized e ment of the 
GOBY EBERHA METHOD 
ee 864 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone, Audubon 3990 





ELSA LYO 
seater Ouniats nit immer Sealant 


Home Address: Newark, Ohio Teameconsinoaset pA aang 4 


Address Seoretary, 83 





omerpane= | 08 COE ARK Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His eg ne 


eaten ; 


ideGOURGY 


sedi aa tae naeece tices 
E Concert and Recital 146 E. 49th St., N. Y. 








OTTO POLEMANN | SPU} CHC Y sor Seonime | BUS, HAMMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival. ton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., Soy saeas Sale ema Eee 239 Fifth Avenue ‘s 


Correct Breathing and Voice Pi#cing a Specialty 
Pittsburg Pa. 








CARLO NICOSIA) VERA KAIGHN|EDWIN 


Coaching for pe a in French, Italian and English. 
. 6sth St. N New York. 


SOPRANO 
719 College Avenue, 








EVANS 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


a 


3 





MAL 





Bs yet 























MUSICAL COURIER 

















“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 


really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 
“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pagne 


Sembrich 





“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” — 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, 


Minneapolis 
The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 


Granberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Pe ong Courses for Teachers 

LEEFSON- HILLE ristic Piano Playing 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC rie PAELTEN SYSTEM 


mAUnEr® LEEPOON } PHILADELPHIA. PA. Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 
rec 








Wing & Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
ESS sa ‘ Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Empire Theatre and 


DRAMATIC ART Companies CONCERT DIRECTION 


FOUNDED Iw 1884 FRANKLIN H. SARGEN? 
President R 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 


THE SECRETARY, Room 145, Carnegie Hall New York 





Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 
New York 














Connected with Mr. 
Charles Frohman’s 





AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 





The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Z Propriet d Manz f the Phith 
meg 14 7A") She ee er 
esentative of more than 400 artists, includ- 


r 
. ing si "Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
M Meoh : and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
t, The W Musical Bureau, 1 W. Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
34th St., New York. Personal address, 600 West Nikisch. 
138th St. Phone 1810 Audubon. Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


SARTO 


Bass-Barytone 
(Late Metropolitan Opera Company) 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th Street, 



































New York 











WALTER ANDERSON ANNOUNCES 


LOUISE VAN OGLE 


“TALKS ON MODERN OPERAS” 


EMMA NAGEL.’ Soprano Westers Tour, January-February, 1915 
Address 171 West 57th Street . New York 

















Morse - Rummel 


VIOLINIST 


Endorsed by Nikisch, Damrosch, Ysaye, Godowsky 
DIRECTION = Walter Anderson, 171 West 57th Street - 


“NAGEL 


Management, WALTER ANDERSON, - 


NEW YORK 

















New York 

















Factory and Offices. Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


Y school of Music and Arts 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
56-58 West 97th Street Tel. 679 Riverside 
Dormitory tor out-of-town students 

















NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 


ZAY RECTOR Special Classes in Practical Harmony 


Pacific Coast Representative of 
the Danning System 
3914 Third Street - San Diego, Cal. 
THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 











E SOPRANO 

1 Address: 

B 2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

G Teacher of George Peeuees, Berlin; King Clark, 

E Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. ¥.; Geo. Dixson, oronto; 

oO Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 

R Mulford. Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 

G 25 & Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

BE Opera House Building Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 2 


THE FOREMOST WOMAN HARPIST IN ee re 
Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


T EN OR 
Lambert METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 

The WOLFSOMN MUSICAL BUREAU 

1 West 34th Street, New York 
Vocal il Kimball Hall 
Studios Chicago 


Music, Dramatic, Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music tier Cavey dieser 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Dreectors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble «Blaving, vocal sight reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND R CATALOGUE 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
;WENTYMINTH SEASON 

212 West 59th Street 


























Columbus 2329 New York 






























= St. Pavli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 ° ” . 


MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY 


PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Riker Avenue 


ANDO 


HAMBURG 
{ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 
Warcreoms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 
*') Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 











Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 

















be 


— 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 











. 





JEWETT PIANOS 





Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 


in musical circles everywhere. 


In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





JEWETT PIANO CoO.,, 


: Manufactured by ; 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 














THE WORLD RENOWNED 
were never better emphasized 


The many points of superiority 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 
ay 














e, The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
estists 3 8°38 8-3 ©4404 1 








SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 











a 





is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 

















SLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 






































